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Remarks on the Mora of the Nicobar Islands, Translated from Com- 
modore Steen Bille's * Beretning om Corvetten Galathea's 
Reise omkring Jorden,' 1845, 46, 47. (Narrative of the 
Voyage round the World of the Corvette Galathea,) Vol, I. Copen- 
hagen, 1849. 8w. Translated from the Banish by N. Wallich, 
M. et Ph. D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S.* 

It has been usual to include the Nicobar Islands under the Scitamineous 
Kingdom of Schouw (the Indian, or Roxburgh's), comprising the two 
grand Indian peninsulas, Ceylon, the Maldives, the Laccadives, and the 
Andamans. But since scarcely more than the following plants of these 
islands were known at the tinpie, namely, ^o^^v^a ^WiwMa, Vahl; Scirpus 
subulattiSj Vahl ; Cyperus cephalotes, Vahl ; Fandanus Mellori, Roxb., 
or Nicobar bread-fruit (Alex. Moon's 'View of the Plants of Ceylon ') ; 
Bavallia Jieterophyllay Willd., and Lmdsaa tenera, Dryand. (Trans. Linn. 
Soc, vol. iii. p. 42); it must have been the position of the islands between 
two continents which determined the point. The annexed list of the 
genera which occur on the Nicobars will demonstrate that this view has 

* I have made this translation from a coirected copy of the Narrative, commmii- 
cated to me by its distinguished author, who informs me that Mr. Didrichsen, 
Assistant-Surgeon on board the corvette, has drawn up this botanical part. It was 
not to be expected that a sojourn of only two months, during the hot and dry season 
of the year, would a£ford very extensive materials for a Nicobar Mora ; nevertheless, 
zeal and industry have done all that was possible, and we have to thank them for 
much valuable and interesting information contained in the following pages. — ^N. W. 
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been very fortunate ; a.-ferge proportion being likewise found on the 
peninsula of India^ ajs well as in Ceylon. But it will be remarked, 
also, that the vegel^^fl'is, as it were, a radiation from that in question, 
connecting it witiv the Flora (the Polynesian Kingdom of Schouw, or 
Eeinwardt's), of the grand groupe of islands extending from Sumatra 
eastward^,, this is pointed out by the genera DUsocJuBta^ Orophea, 
Fieri^at^ihss, Jrthrophyllum, and" Fisenia, characteristic of that 
king<jpiQi. 
^-_ \If'the above view is correct, a tolerable idea of the Nicobar vegeta- 
'.''^ition may be formed from what is known of the Indian Flora (the 
"'^ continent and islands, as far as the Philippines, with a mean tempe- 
rature of 15°-25° E^um.). It must be noticed, however, that there 
exists a geognostic difference between the southern islands (Sambelong, 
Little Nicobar, and Catschall*) and the northern, and that hence a 
considerable difference is observable in the distribution and character 
of their plants. The first-named islands seem to be composed of cal- 
careous sandstone and clay-slate. Both of these are easily affected by 
the condition of the atmosphere: the chalk is neutralized by the 
carbonic acid combined with the rain ; and provided the rocky substratum 
be not very inclined, the soil is several feet deep and apparently very 
fertile, consisting of lime, with sand and micaceous clay. We accord- 
ingly find these islands, although the highest of the whole cluster, 
forest-clad to the very top. Quite different is the appearance on the 
northern islands, where plutonian, especially serpentine, rocks pre- 
dominate. Decomposition of these may in time produce a good soil ; 
but the process goes on with far more difiiculty than in the southern 
islands, consequently the soil here is much less abundant. Besides, it 
is only on Borapoka, Tillangschong, and Terressa, that the surface is 
naked ; on Nancovry, Trincut, Car-Nicobar, and partly also in 
Terressa, the surface is hidden by a crust of strongly absorbent, 
meerschaum-like clay, containing iron, talc, and sometimes chalk, but 
destitute of alkalies, covered partially by a stratum of soil only a few 
inches deep and unsuited for any sort of cultivation. The undulated 
surface of these islands, contrary to what is seen on the sharp ridges 
of the southern groupe, is covered with grass only, without forest, having 
species of Fandanns and Areca, in small clusters or solitary, scattered 
over it. It is only in valleys, where a somewhat richer soil has accumu- 

* I have invariably adhered to Mr. Didrichsen's orthography of locahties. — N. W. 
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lated, that large masses of trees are seen. In comparing tlie vegetable 
features of these islands with those of the surrounding countries, I will 
for the present confine myself to those of the southernmost. 

The profusion of vegetation which covers these islands is probably 
nowhere surpassed in India. Nearly the whole area of the islands is 
covered with dense primeval forests : scarcely one open spot is to be 
met with, where direct solar light admits of an herbaceous growth. 
But this overwhelming denseness is not owing to the predominance of 
a few social plants, as is the case in temperate zones, but results from 
a large number of species crowded together in great variety. This 
becomes at once obvious when it is stated that, out of seventy-three 
dicotyledoneous genera, eleven -nineteenths appear as trees or shrubs, 
occasionally {Mem) in numerous species. But this luxuriance confines 
itself not alone to the extent of the (orests ; it is manifest also in the 
grand and colossal size of the individual trees and shrubs composing 
them, and this applies likewise to the tropical richness of certain her- 
baceous plants {Musa aapienium, .■ Troghdytarum ?), and to grasses 
(Bamlfusa), 

The " Galathea's " stay at the Nicobars was daring the height of 
the dry season (January and February), and yet I do not recollect 
having observed one single sound tree in a naked condition ; the forests 
being fully as verdant with foliage as with us in the month of June. 
This, however, is not dependent so much on a predominance of ever- 
green trees, which are of frequent occurrence {Aurantiacea, Cluaiacea, 
Rhizophorea, Mt/rtacea), as on their continued or, on the whole, little 
interrupted process of vegetation. As an instance of this I may mention 
that Thespma populnea, Faritium tUiaceum, Sterculia BalanghaSy and 
Sophora tomentosa, — trees with herbaceous, soft leaves, — were not only 
in full foliage, but in flower and fruit. 

The trees in these ancient forests grow so closely together, that they 
are compelled to shoot up in length, being most frequently without 
branches to a great height from the root, and the crowns so full of 
leaves and so much crowded together, that they produce great darkness 
underneath. The leaves are frequently very large in size, such as many 
Zaurinea, Mappa, Jriocarpua, Uvaria, Barringtonia. Trees with com- 
pound leaves are very frequent (Mimosea, Papilionacea, Aurantiacea^ 
Sapindacea, Canarium^ Cneatis) ; sometimes they are very large {Sa- 
pindus, Palma), As examples of herbaceous plants with very large 

B 2 
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leaves may be mentioned Musa, Colocasia, Cdladium, Jsplenium 
Nidus, Leea, 

We are reminded of the high development and luxuriance of the 
vegetation of tropical India by such fruits as the Shaddock (Citrus 
decumana), the Tapaya {Carica Papaya)^ the Atap (Nipa fruticans), the 
Jack {Artocarpus %ntegr\folia), the bread-fruit {Artocarpus incisa), 
the fruit of Entada Pursatha, Barringtonia speciosa, and Pandanus. 

In the dense forest-shade alluded to, phsenogamous plants were rarely 
seen, the ground being, for the most part, occupied by impenetrable 
masses of vegetable matter in a state of decomposition ; and it was only 
by glimpses that the crowds of climbing, twining, and parasitical plants, 
occupying the tops of the trees, could be discerned. On the smaller 
islands, e. g, Pulo Milu, and along the sea-shores of those of greater 
size, as well as generally wherevej: -the forests were less dense and dark, 
an underwood appeared, which consisted most frequently of species of 
Cruilandinay Psidium, Bridelia, Gelonium, Feronia, Orophea, Nauclea, 
Marinda, Jasminum, Elaagnius, Boehmeria, Epicarpurus, Ficus (race- 
mosa). These were again intermixed with an endless pell-mell of twiners 
and climbers, the former chiefly consisting of graceful Ferns (Lggodium), 
Menispermea, numerous Convolvtdacea, Ampelidea, Cttcurbitacea, species 
of Arisiolochiay Roximrghia, Smilaw, and Piper. The large trees were 
strung with mighty twiners, such as Mucuna, Ganavalia, Pcnigamia, 
Conocephalus, and the gigantic Entada Purscetha ; while their trunks 
supported half-parasitical JVc««-species, Hoya viridiflora, Pothos scandens, 
elegant lycopodia, and many ferns (Antkrophyum, Vittaria, Asplmium), 
the luxuriant Asplenium Nidus being the most conspicuous among them. 
Of Orchidea there were only few in number as well as in species 
(Bendrobium ?) : they were somewhat withered, and were the only 
plants which pointed at the aridity of the season. 

The underwood is so dense as, on that account alone, to be very 
difficult to be traversed ; but it becomes entirely impenetrable on occa- 
sions, which not unfrequently occur when it is overgrown with species 
of rattan (Calamm). Their leaves, from ten to twelve feet long, are 
densely armed below with thorns of several inches, while their elon- 
gated midrib, eight to twelve feet long, is densely beset with recurved 
hooks. Here none but the natives are able to penetrate by the aid 
of the cutlass, which they wield with great dexterity and celerity. I 
may likewise add, that nowhere have I seen such vast primeval forests, 
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with such dense and impenetrable underwood, as 1 found here on the 
southern Nicobars. At the neighbouring Pulo Penang, for instance, 
neither are the still remaining forests so grand, nor the underwood so 
crowded, as to prevent their being traversed with small difficulty. 

As 1 have said already, the dense part of the forests, in which under- 
wood is mostly wanting, is peculiar to the southern islands ; while the 
more open portion, which is furnished with underwood, is much 
narrower on the northern islands, with the exception perhaps of Car- 
Nicobar, — ^its outer margin imperceptibly dwindling into the vegetation 
of the more recent alluvium. It is frequently extended, towards the 
interior, into low valleys, without being met. there with any dense 
forests. On the contrary, the forest becomes more open and low, and 
is gradually succeeded by a number of elegant shrubs, chiefly of the 
genera Ixora^ Inga^ Cassia, (hlttbrina, Fleminffia, Bauhinia, Vitex, 
Masa, Erycihe, Leea, Rubus {moluccanus), Mussanda (Jrondosd), and 
Melastoma (Malabathrictim), mixed with shrubby or arborescent ferns. 
Heath-like tracts covered with a sort of fern (Gleichenia), or luxuriant 
grass-plains, occasionally take the place of those shrubs. Within the 
belt thus formed, the hills are on the whole covered with grass only. 
The sod towards the inner confines of the forest, at places where the 
soil is richer and more moist, is formed of soft, juicy grasses, and in 
part of stiff and arid sorts of Cypercusea (Scleria, Cyperus, JDiplacrum) ; 
but the greater area is occupied by more delicate, yet dry and stiff, 
grasses, among which a species of Imperata (JLalang) performs an 
important part. This is almost the only plant on the Nicobars which, 
being in the highest degree social, occupies whole tracts of land, ex- 
cluding all other lower vegetation, and admitting only here and there, 
on the borders, the growth of other sorts of grasses, and of some 
species of Alyskarpus, Desmodium, Uraria, Smithia, and Crotalaria, 
which may be compared in some degree with our clovers. Towards the 
' top of the hills even the grasses become scanty and stinted, ceasing at 
length altogether on spots where the clay is covered by a coarse sand, 
containing some iron, and washed into barrenness by the frequent falls 
of rain, and producing only few and poor plants of species of Leucas, 
Aerva, and Evolmdus. Although all these grass-plains possessed some 
degree of freshness, yet they exhibited such a uniformly arid, barren, 
steppe-resembling picture, as to have nothing like it in our country. 
With us, the meadows, apart from the difference in the soil, produce 
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such variety of species, and in such profusion and luxuriance of growth, 
that by way of distinction, the grass-lands of the northern Nicobar 
Islands might without impropriety be designated as grass-heaths. Even 
the soft and undulating outline of the hills contributed to this fatiguing 
uniformity of scenery, very sparingly relieved by the scanty and small 
clumps of Areca and Fandanua species. In this last respect the island 
of Bompoka differs. It has a rounded form and bold volcanic elevation ; 
it terminates abruptly, with an extensive crater-like depression, 
ovei^own by a dense forest, in which Areca'-palms rise above the 
other trees, while the sides are strikingly varied by a number of radi- 
ating ridges and valleys, resembling in this respect the island of 
Madeira on a small scale, and exclusively covered with the before- 
mentioned grass-carpet. 

The heights, as well as the skirting flats, which form the greatest 
part of the area of these islands, participate in the sort of vegetation 
alluded to ; but the more recently formed low-lands, though of less 
extent, are of far greater importance to the natives ; and however 
diff^ent in regard to their origin and structure, the social character of 
many of their trees and shrubs is very striking, when contrasted with 
the varied constituents of the old forests. 

Along the coast extends a narrow slip of land, consisting of fragments 
of corals, mixed up with debris of old rocks, becoming more pre- 
dominant as the tract recedes from the sea. Here and there it is 
interrupted by precipitous rocks, or the accumulation of fresh water. 
On the whole, the slip is narrower and of less extent on the southern 
islands ; and, since it constitutes the principal portion of the cultivable 
land, the consequence of this disparity is, that the population of the 
northern islands is far greater than that of the others. 

The sea-beach is elevated some feet by the force of the wind and 
waves, and consists of dazzling white coral-sand; and, beyond the 
reach of the high tides, it shelters a narrow band of low, creeping^ 
plants, a kind of Ischamum, Dolichoa Ititeus, and Convolvulus maritimua 
(so common on all tropical sea-shores). Beyond this band, wherever 
nature has not been disturbed, is seen a dense vegetation formed by two 
shrubby plants only, namely Toumefortia (argentea P) and Scavola 
Taccada, to the exclusion of all others, and„ indeed, of each other 
reciprocally. Thus, the former occurs in great abundance on the 
island of Trice, the latter not at all ; while the' reverse is the case on 
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the adjacent Polo Milu. Both these plants grow so dose together, 
and with such fresh luxuriance, that they look like some neatly-trimmed 
hedge. The silvery Toumefortia attains a height of twenty feet, and 
is distinguishable even at a distance by its greyish tint ; while the 
dense-leaved and pale-green Scavola luxuriates in all the vigour of a 
vernal freshness ; but it is often, together with the Isckamum beyond, 
overgrown by large masses of a pale-yellow, leafless, filiform, social 
parasite, the CtusyikaJHiformis, 

Within or beyond this fence, rarely on the sea-side of it, we have 
a variety of trees, which are either not found at all ebewhere, or appear 
here in greatest number, although they belong not to the social class. 
Among the commonest is the magnificent Barringtonia tpedoaa, 
Guettarda speciosoy which perfumes the air after the sun has set, 
CcUoph^UuM Inophfllum, Paritium tiUaceum, Thespesia populnea, 
Heritiera Utoralis ? Hemandia ovigera ? and Sterculia Balanghaa. 
Of smaller size, but not less striking by their frequency, are species 
of SqpAora (tommtosa), Canavalia^ Brideliq, Glochidiony Mappa, and 
Eicinua communis. This last, on Catschall, was of the size of a 
tree twelve to thirteen feet high, with seeds much smaller than what 
is usual when it is herbaceous ; and it formed a thick grove, occupying 
several acres, probably the result of cultivation. But it is the Cocoa- 
nut, almost the only plant cultivated with any sort of care by the 
inhabitants, which occupies the largest space of the cOral-land, and at 
once attracts the eye of the new-comer, both by its numbers and form, all 
the other vegetation, however striking, forming as it were only the frame- 
work to this palm. I am not aware of the Cocoa occurring anywhere 
beyond the coral-land, with the exception of the little elevation of 
about 100 feet of the small rocky island of Montchal, and the upper 
part of the river of Little Nicobar. It is planted without any regu- 
larity, and more closely than in many other parts of India ; neither is it 
kept free from weeds or sometimes even a dense coppice, nor are the 
older trees surrounded by a circular ridge for the purpose of irrigation in 
the dry season; and yet I know not that I have seen it anywhere in 
greater luxuriance, or producing a greater quantity of fruit, than on the 
Nicobars. 

There is a fresh-water pool nearly in the middle of Milu, leaning on 
sandstone and clay-slate formations to the westward, but in other 
directions surrounded by coral-land. Its fine, dark, peat-like soil 
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was still, towards the end of the dry season, very moist, and so un- 
resisting that you everywhere sank down. There was none of the 
lower vegetation here, but so much the greater abundance of Pattdanus 
and Areca\ especially the former, which, although growing frequently 
and luxuriantly eveiywhere. and constituting one of the most striking 
features of the Nicobar Flora, seems at this place to attain its greatest 
development, both as to numbers and dimensions. It was from 
thirty to forty feet high, and more, dividing four to six times into 
branches, and bearing fruits of eighteen to twenty inches in length. 
On another island, Trice, there was a somewhat similar pool of fresh 
water, differing in this, that it had no vent towards the sea-side, 
so that it must be like a small lake during the rainy season. In 
February it was almost dry ; the soil contained much less humus, and 
supported a low vegetation (HelmirUhoatachys dulcU) with few Fandani 
only, while there was a surrounding high, open forest of various species 
of Fictia, and of Barringtonia racemosa, .with an underwood of Feronia 
elephantum and an Ardisia, I know of no other pools on the 
islands, like the above ; but on the Galathea river, on the river which 
falls into the bay of Pulo Milu, and probably often on the large 
islands, extensive breaks in the coral-land are caused by the so-called 
Mangrove swamps. The inner part of the bay just mentioned, where 
the river empties itself, is covered with slime, on which, during the 
ebb-tide, there are only a few feet of water, and where a stray little 
Mangrove is only rarely observable ; but where the sea recedes 
entirely during its ebb, the Mangrove thicket commences, covering 
perhaps the outer two-thirds of the valley through which the river 
flows. This whole extent is covered with brackish water during the 
flood-tide ; and during the ebb the mud contains rich quantities of 
Crustacea and mollusca. With exception of the Mangrove {Bruguiera 
gymnorrhiza) and a less frequent acanthaceous plant (JMivaria) there 
is no other vegetation. Close to the margin of the bay, the first forms 
a very dense shrubbery, not unlike an Alder coppice ; but it soon 
becomes a high and open forest, made difficult of access by the deep 
mud, and the knee-formed roots projecting above it. Where the in- 
fluence of the tides ceases, the Mangrove disappears with it ; and so far 
as the river inundation extends during the rains a varied vegetation 
flourishes, consisting of FictMy FandanuSy Flagellariat Calamus, Inga, 
Cordyline, the wild Plantain, arborescent Ferns, Convolvulacea, and 
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receiving a remarkable feature from the very frequent Atap {N^ 
fruiieofui), n stemless, palm-like plant, having its large fruit often 
ripening undor the water. As soon as the river side rises several feet 
above the water, the Atap disappears altogether, and the vegetation be- 
comes very beautiful ; the rich, still open forests contain Pandani and 
Areca-palms, and are succeeded occasionally by open tracts of luxu- 
riant shrubby or arboreous ferns, Melastomea, high grass, Rubus, Ca^ 
rica Pctpaya^ or occupied by the little, partly enclosed gardens of the 
natives, in which the Sugar-cane, the Cocoa-nut, Orafiges, Bananas, 
Yams {Calocema indica and Caladrum nym^haifolium) thrive to a 
degree of perfection, which points at this tract as the most fertile on 
the island, and as that which, in case of colonization, would be the 
principal land to cultivate, the coral-land being almost entirely occupied 
already. 

Finally, the cond-land is interrupted occasionally by rocks projecting 
into the reef, which is inundated during flood-tide. Here the elevated 
sea-beadi does not exist ; and the almost bare rocks are characterized 
by a very common Ckuuarina, and also a Callicarpa and a Sponia 
{Cdtis vesHmentaria, Kamphovener). 

It will be noticed, in the accompanying list of genera of plants found 
on the Nicobars, that a number of forms are wanting which, con- 
sidering the geographical position of the islands, might have been 
expected in it ; for instance : — Ceraiopteris, MarsUea, Stratiotes, Nepen- 
thes, and Quercua, all of which occur on the neighbouring Pulo Penang, 
to the extent of nine species of the Oak alone. This deficiency may 
be owing, in part, to there being no open stagnant water on any of the 
groupe (excepting, perhaps. Trice) ; and partly also to our brief ex- 
amination having taken place during the dry season, and not reaching 
at all to the extensive, wooded heights of the islands. 

Enumeration of 261 Genera found on the Nicobiu*s, distributed into 
ninety-nine Natural Orders : — 

Mimoseee r Inga, Acacia, Entada, Mimoaa. — ^Leguminosse : Baukinia, 
Cassia^ Taimarindus, OitUandina, Sqphora, Dalbergia, Panffomia, Abrus, 
Fleminffia^ Numismia, Cajatma, DoUchos, Mucuna, Canavalia^ Clitoria, 
Ahfncarpua, jDicerma^ Desmodium, Uraria, Smitkia, Orotalaria. — Eo- 
sacese: Bubtu, — Myrtaeese: Barringtonia, Eugenia^ Pndium, — Mela- 
stomese : Dissoc^te, Osbeckia, Mdaatoma. — CEnotherese : Jmsieua, — 
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Ehizophorese : Brfiguiera^ Eliizophora, Carallia. — Combretacese : Com- 
hretum. — Ochnacese : Ochna. — Connaracese : CnestU. — Burseracese : 
Canarium, — ^AnacardiacesB : Semecarpus, Ehus, Mangifera^ Sorindeia, — 
Euphorbiaceee : Glochidion, Cicca, Fhyllanthus, Bridelia, Gelonium, 
EicinuSy Mappa, Claoasylon, Manihoty Acalypha, Euphorbia, — Eham- 
neae : Colubrina, Gouania. — Hippocratese : ScUacia, — Celastrinse : Uuo- 
nymm. — Pittosporeae : PUtosporum. — Poly galeae : Poly gala. — Sapin- 
daceae : Sckmiedelia, Sapindus. — Aurantiaceae : Triphasia, Atalantia ? 
Citrus, Glycdsmis, Feronia, — Clusiaceae : Garcinia, Calophyllum, — 
Dipterocarpeae : Terminalia. — Chlenaceae : Hugonia ? — Tiliaceae : 
Gretoia, McnocarpuSy Monocera. — Byttneriaceae : Fisenia, — Sterculia- 
ceae : Sterculiay Heritiera, Helicteres. — Malvaceae : Paritium, TJiespeaia, 
Urena, Sida, ^^in9cus, Abelmoschus, -^CucuihiiaceBd : Lagenaria, Mo- 
mordica. — Papayaceae : Carica, — Bixaceae : Bixa* — Nymphaeaceae : 
Nymphaa, — Capparideae : Gynandrqpsia, Polanisia. — Anonaceae : Ano- 
na, Uvaria, Orophea. — Myristiceae : Myristica. — Menispermeae : Meni- 
apermum, CocculuSy Stephania. — Lorantheae : Loranthua ?, — Ampelideae : 
Leea^ CissuSy Pteriaanthea. — Araliaceae : Aralia, Arthrophyllum. — Um- 
belliferae : Hydrocotyle. — Sapoteae : Sideroxylon. — Myrsineae : Ardisia, 
Mam. — Ebenaceae : Diospyros. — Bignoniaceae : Spathodea. — Acantlia- 
ceae : Thunbergiay Dilivaria, Jmtida. — ScrophularineaB : Bonnqya. — 
Solanaceae : Capsicuniy Datura y Nicotiana, Solanum. — Hydi'oleaceae : 
Hydrolea. — Convolvulaceae : ConvolvuluSy Ipomceay ErycibSy Lepistemon, 
Aniseia, Calonyctioriy Evolvulus. — Asperifoliae : Ehretiay Toumefortia. — 
Cordiaceae : Cordia. — Verbenaceae : Fitex, Premnay derodendron, Calli- 
carpa. — Labiatae: Ocymuniy Stocky s? OrthoaiphoUy Leucas. — Ascle- 
piadeae : Hoyay Sarcolobus. — Apocyneae : Alstoniay Cerberoy Taberna- 
montana. — Loganiaceae : Fagraa. — Oleinae : Chionantkus. — Jasmineae : 
Jasminum. — Rubiaceae : Mvssanday Ixora, Nauclea, Seriasay Paychotriay 
G^uettardtty OphiorrhizGy Morinday Hedyotiay Gonotheca. — Lobeliaceae : 
Lobelia. — Goodeniaceae : Scavola. — Compositae : Ageratuniy Cyanopaiay 
Vernonia ? Wedeliay Ecliptay Adenoatemmay Bidenay Spilantheay Conyza ? 
— Aristolochieae : Ariatolochia. — Elasagneae : Ekeagnm. — Heruandia- 
ceae : ffernandia. — ^Laurineae : Polyadenia ? Litaaa ? Caaaytha. — ^Poly- 
goneae : Polygonum. — ^Amarantaceae : AervUy Alternantheray Achyran- 
theay Beamochata. — Antidesmeae : Antideamay Lepidoatachya ?. — Urti- 
ceae : Elatoatemmay Boehmeriay Parietariay Urtica. — Artocarpeae ; Fwuay 

* Scarcely indigenous. N. W. 
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Artocarpua, Conocephalus, — Morese : JEpicarpurus. — Casuariueae : Ca- 
suarina, — Piperacese : Fiper. — Palmse : Cocoa, Areca, Calamus. — Pan- 
danese : Pandanua, Nipa. — Aroidese : Caladium, Colocaaia, Pothos. — 
NajadesB : Zoatera. — Musacese : Musa. — Cannacese : Canna. — Zingi- 
beracesB: Alpinia (phcBnicea, KamphovenerJ, Amomum fructu acido 
(Rink), — Orchidese : Dendrohium. — ^BromeliacesB : . Ananaasa* — ^Ama- 
ryllidesB: Crlnum. — Hypoxideae: Curculigo. — ^Dioscore«: Dioscorea.-r 
Smilacese: Roxburghia, Smilax, Cordyline. — JuncesB: Flaffellaria. — 
ComraelyneaB : Commeli/na, Tradescantia. — EriocaulesB : Eriocaulon, — 
CyperacesB : Cyperus, KyUingia, Scirpua, Fimbristylis, Haplostylis, Di- 
placruMy Scleria. — Gramineae : Opliamenus, Panicum, l8ch€emum. Art" 
dropogon, Paapalua, Manimris, Dimeria, hachne, Imperata, Saccharum, 
Bambusa, Penniaetum, Dactyloctenium, Phragmitea, Sporobolua, Era- 
groatia, Poa. — Cycadeae : Oycaa. — Lycopodinese : Lycopodium. — Ophio- 
glossesB : Helminthoatachya. — Marattiacese : Angiopteria. — Schizseae : 
Lygodium, — Gleichenieae : Gleichenia. — HymenopliylleaB : Trichomanea. 
— Polypodieae : Dickaonia, DavaUia ? Lindaaa, Aapidium, Diplazium, 
Aaplenium, Pieria, Fttiaria, Adiantum ? Pleopeltia, Polypodium, JBleck- 
num, Gymnogramma, Antrophyum, Acroatichum. 



Extracta from the private Lettera of Dr. J. D. Hooker, written during 

a Botanical Miaaion to Tndia. 

{Contintied from vol. i. p. 870.) 

Darjeeling, Sikkim-Himalaya, and the Passes into Thibet. 

Soon after my arrival at Darjeeling, I hired a couple of empty rooms 
in a long, cottage-like building, full of diaaepimenta (to speak botanically) 
which divide the suites, each of which consists of two small apartments. 
Prom having been a boarding-house and hotel consecutively, " the old 
hotel,*' as it is called, has lapsed into the condition of partly-furnished 
lodgings. At the invitation of Mr. Barnes (brother of my friends at 
Colgong), who occupied rooms contiguous to mine, I chummed with that 
gentleman, and most fortunate I was in finding so delightful a com- 
panion, whose society T also enjoyed in the excursions T made during 
the month of May. 

The most lofty ridge of the mountain, on the northern spur of which 

* Assuredly not indigenous. N. W. 
c 2 
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DaijeeliDg Btands, is called Sinohul : it is ascended from the saddle, 
crossed by a road from the plains, and lies to the right-hand in coming 
northward. Elevated at least 1,000 or 1,600 feet above Daijeeling, it 
is even more sabalpine than Pacheem, but still does not rise into the 
regions of Itanunculacea, Frimrosea, or hedbaceous Saxifrages. A heavy 
forest covers the whole summit, hoary with pendulous Idciens and 
MoMes ; and its main feature consists in the groves of the large sil- 
veiy-leaved white Bhododendron, and the purple-flowered Maffnolia. 
A new species of JBalanophora (B, cyathoides, MS.), with the leaves 
forming a cup-shaped involucre, or sheath, half-way up the flowering 
stem, grows at an elevation o( 8-9,000 feet : it is monoecious, and 
flowers in May and June. B. dioica, Wall., grows above Daijeeling 
(alt. 7,600 feet) and flowers in July and August. Two other species, 
B, iyphina, Wall., and B. polifandra. Griff., inhabit lower levels, and 
flower in September. 

A narrow path winds to the double summit of Sinchul from the saddle, 
first passing through woods of the trees I described as characteristic 
of Pacheem, and then amongst a greater proportion of Cornea, Ej^ 
drangea, and Ilex, mixed with the aforesaid Ehododendrcm and three 
species of Magnolia, Ferns are very luxuriant, Hymenophylla on the 
trees, Marattia and Spharopteria and many Aspidia and DavaUia on the 
ground. The commonest Ayndium is caulescent, like our A. FUix-mas in 
Wales, and so very abundant as to recall perpetually the latter plant, 
as it lines the avenues and lake-shores on the property of our friend 
Dillwyn Llewellyn, Esq., at Penllegare, South Wales. Several kinds 
of Celastrus are very frequent under-shrubs, but none in gi:eater profu- 
sion than a new species of the Japan genus Helwingia, At this season 
its leaves are only unfolding, the upper ones bearing the flower on the 
midrib, exactly as in Rmcm. Its dark green foliage and bark, and the 
sub-herbaceous ramuii, besides some peculiarity of ramification, at 
once suggested its affinity with Araliacea ; to a reduced form of which 
Order I have now no hesitation in referring it, after a careful examina- 
tion of both its flower and lurid red fleshy drupe. It is a strong bush, 
six to eight feet high, branching from the base, of a heavy aspect, and 
its foliage turns dark in drying : it should be called after my friend 
Decaisne, the founder of the Order ; and I never see it now without 
thinking of the happy hours we spent together at Paris. 

The profusion of Arums in this region ia quite remarkable ; the most 
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abundant on Sinchul is triphyllous, and it is like WalHck's A, ipeciosum 
(which is also frequent and much larger than is represented by Dr. W.'s 
figure*); the one to which I allude is, howeyer, bulbous, and has a solitary 
trifoliolate leaf, and the hood, expanded laterally most extraordinarily, 
is turned sharply over, and terminated in a long sheathing tail, which 
envelopes the much longer one of the spadix, which, in the ^pe of 
a slender thread, trails dghteen inches on the ground. This, the 
A, spedoaum, and all the species of a yerticillate4Bafkted groupe, are 
dicecious : they are noble plants, and I hope some of the many roota I 
have sent down will survive. The enormous dubs c^ scarlet berries 
which succeed these cuckoo-flowers are as striking in the woods in 
September as their blossoms are in April, when the cuckoo cries here 
as he does with us. Faris is another English spring gpenus now in 
flower, and very plentiful at this elevatioa (7-9,000 feet). Falconer 
tells me it is the P. poiyphyUa ; it is really a grand thing, the stems three 
feet high, a whorl of seven to ten leaves, with three to Ave sepals, as 
many petals, three to eleven stam^is, and two to six carpels. I counted 
the number of parts in some thirty specimens, for Professor Henslow, 
whose ingenious theory of the formation of the flower of P^ fvadrybiia 
will And confirmation in the irregularities of this. In autumn the 
fruit is ripe : it attains the size of an apple, bursting by several valves> 
and exhibiting a profusion of scarlet seeds very like those of a pome- 
granate. Duparum and Convallaria are both abundant, and the latter 
very beautiful, (or it bears an immense raceme of white flowers, similar 
to those of Muac4iriy but as large as the C. maJaU* ; this raceme is 
oHen a foot long. Another species is Wallich's C opposiHfoUa. The 
leaves of an Ophiopogon were very abundant, as of various Begonia^ 
BidymocarpeiB^ but none in flower. Mr. Edgeworth's genus, Strepto- 
lirion, grows in. amazing profusion a hundred yards above Baijeeling, 
to which station it hardly descends. 

On the trunks of trees, at 8,000 feet, there are several e^nphytal 
Orekidea, and some which boast considerable beauty : I have three 
from that elevation, but am ignorant of their genera. Between 7,000 
and 8,000 feet, there must be at least twenty species, including Len- 
drohiay three or four CMogyne»^ an Mria I think, and a Cirrhopeialum. 

Three species of Carex Occur on Sinchul ; but no grass whateva? 
could I detect : the mountain is also above the region of Oucurbitacea, 

* Tentamen H. Nepal., Tab. xx. 
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wlucli ascend to 7,500 feet, but not of SmUax and some other sub- 
tropical genera. Mem and Pepper botb reach the base of the ridge, 
7,500 feet, but are not found higher. By the little streams, Violas 
Lobelia^ Chryaosplenium, and Mimulus, form verdant masses with chick- 
weed. Five species of Ri^us ascend to the summit : amongst them 
is a creeping white-flowered one, bearing large scarlet fruit. LaH^zabala 
is common, and a small AmpelqpM, and a tufted Faccimum. I did not 
observe a single ZMate, or Leguminow, and scarcely a Oomponie 
plant, except Jvulieay one species of which flowers in spring, the other 
in autumn. UrUcea are very numerous and succulent. Some small 
trees of Styrax P bear a profusion of white flowers, which lie like snow 
on the ground underneath : there are two species about Daijeeling. 
But of all things that fall on the ground here, the most remarkable 
objects are the vivid red outer petals and sepals of the Magnolia, 
This magnificent tree is leafless during the flowering season (April), 
presenting only a few irregular branches from a trunk sixty to eighty 
feet in height, covered with a whitish bark. The flowers (resembling 
those of a Lotus) are terminal, oddly inserted, and, as well as 
their peduncles, brittle, and therefore easily damaged by the wind. 
There are two species, a larger and smaller-flowered, and I have the 
foliage of two others. At this height the common white-flowered 
Michelittj which I presume may be Wallich's Magnolia excelsa, is not so 
abundant as lower down, at 7,000 feet ; where its frequency causes 
the trees, during its blossoming time, to look as if snowed upon. 
Like our hawthorn, &c., it does not bloom with equal profusion every 
year ; but this season both it, the Chestnut, and the Oak are now 
unusually luxuriant. 

The Rhododendron which abounds on this ridge is the R. argenteum* 
It is inferior in size to the Oaks, Magnolias, Ilex, and Fruni and Fgri 
of the region, but individually it is far more abundant. Apparently 
the flowering has been very scanty this year. As is the case with most 
of the genus, it branches from the root : in this species the branches 
are as thick as the human body, or nearly so, covered with pale pinkish 
papery bark, twenty to forty feet long, inclined, compressed, sparingly 
divided towards the apex : the ramuli also, are few, and leafy only at 
the apices.f 

* Hooker's Rhododendrons of Sikkim Himalaya^ tab. 9. 

t The otlier Darjeeling species, which is conspicaous for its scarlet blossoms, is 
the R. Campbellia (vide BJtododendrons of Sikkim Himalayay tab. 6.) 
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From the ridge of SincliTil a good view is obtainable, when the 
weather permits ; but, often as I ascended it, for the first month I 
never saw beyond the very nearest tree-tnmks. Though sharp and 
steep-sided, scarcely a piece of rock is anywhere visible ; what there is» 
is a friable gneiss, like that of Daijeeling. The clay-banks are covered 
with Mouses and Marchantia, chiefly the former, and species of Foly- 
trichum. 

Fungi are immensely numerous in the moist woods, especially the 
Hymenomycetes. Of these the majority are dry on the cap (always 
except with the rain, — ^not viscid, I mean), inodorous, and edible. I 
am sure there are not fewer than 1,000 Agarics indigenous to this 
part of the Himalaya, and probably many more. All are very 
brittle and difficult to preserve, drying worse by isn than the average 
of the English species. Where phytivorous insects are so numerous, 
their destruction is very rapid, even in the drying papers before they 
are six hours gathered, — ^having been bloum^ no doubt, by Dipterai 
before being pressed. 

Dr. Campbell has given me a sketch of that beautiful Fhallm, 
figured in Beechey's * Voyage,'* which grew annually on some bamboo 
stumps near Cattmandu (in Nepal) : he has also seen it here. Three 
or four smaller species of Lgcoperdon are common ; but the Bovistina, 
as a tribe, want more sunny pasture. Agaricm campesiris rarely 
appears, and only in the artificially grassed paddocks near the residents' 
dwellings is it abundant. Mucedinea are amazingly intrusive in the 
valley of Nepal and on the plains, as you might suppose from the damp- 
ness of the climate. 1 think I have a different species on each of the 
" moist colours " in my paint-box ; there is one on my English boots, 
another on my country-made shoes ; and except fire and hard metal it 
is difficult to name any substance free from them.f Hitherto I have 
met with only a single underground Fungus, this tribe probably prefer- 
ring the drier and warmer woods to these excessively humid ones, as is 
the case, 1 think, in England ; for, if I remember aright, Broome found 
the Scotch woods too damp, and the Welsh also. Some of the Agarics 
here assume anomalous forms, so beautiful and apparently normal, 
that it was with hesitation 1 first classed them with monsters. A com- 

* P. Bemonum. 

t They have actually got between the lenses uf the achromatic field-glass of my 
telescope. 
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non (MM, and the most beautifdl in appearance, is that of au excessively 
branched erect bnshj mass, six to ten inches high, and as mnch across, 
snowj white, firm, and inodorous ; the innumerable branches covered 
with pendent, icide-like bodies : I can find no fiructification. Grotesque 
normal forms are rare, such, I mean, as we have at home in Lifcoperdon^ 
PkaUua, and ClaikruSy or Aseroe in Australia. Few species last a 
month ; some few survive four ; many are exceedingly local. I have 
not seen one of the hemispherical poisonous groupe, with viscid pileus : 
those having a plicate very delicate cap and remote gills are common. 

As in most tropical and sub-tropical countries, the Hymenomj^iew 
here are far the richest tribe in species and individuals, excepting 
possibly th& ComomifeeteB and Efypkomyceies, which, I presume, are 
neglected, of necessity, by even those travelling naturalists who can 
devote any time to the (^>servaiion of Fungi. Besides Agaricu9, in- 
eluding many of its subgenera, we have LenMnus^ a few BoleH and 
FoJ^pori, Hexagmmm and Merulim, Myd/nwm^ Thelephora wadAnricularia, 
Clavaria, Tremellay and Exidia ; — Gasteromycetea are much rarer ; I 
have not even met with the ubiquitous genus Nichdaria, Ateemyeetea 
are far from abundant : I have a few Peziza, HeheUa, and Spkaria, 
Hitherto I have found no necrophytes, as Caterpillar Fungi, Src. 

Billets of decayed wood, especially the logs cut for fire-wood, are 
<!)ften beautifully phosphorescent ; the piles, some feet high, presenting 
a beautiful appearance in the forest by night, which is distinctly due to 
the presence of a Mycelium, whose area is circumscribed by a dark 
Hue. I have coaxed it much and long, by placing the logs in various 
places, to humour the Mycelium to perfect its fungus, but in vain. It 
penetrates deep into the decayed substance. 

To conclude, I may mention that the size which some of the Ayarici 
attain is very great, much greater than I have seen elsewhere. The 
pileus of one is fourteen inches in diameter, very fleshy, with a huge 
stipes : several species attain a diameter of eight and ten inches ; whilst 
others have stout stipites as many inches high. One more word about 
Fungi, The moulds do not spare even the best new and still odorous 
Eusna leather ; — ^witness my writing>-desk turning blue, though placed 
within two yards of a good fire (but shaded from its direct rays). 
Morocco leather, of course, is even more liable to be affected. 
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Excursion from Darjeelittg to TonglOt a Mountain on the Frontier of 

Nepal, May 1848. 

On this trip I had the pleasure of my friend Mr. Charles Barnes' 
company, who, by kindly taking charge of our camp and little com- 
missariat, left me wholly unimpeded and free to collect and observe. We 
had a kind loan of Major Crommelin's small tent; and our party consisted 
of about twenty men, laden with provisions, instruments, papers for my 
plants, blankets, and cooking utensils. These 'people were principally 
Lepchas: each carried about 100 to 150 lbs. weight, in large conical 
baskets, shaped like gigantic strawberry pottles, only truncated at the 
base. A slip of bamboo passing across the forehead, aided by two 
shoulder-straps, supports the weight ; in the hand they have always a 
bamboo staff, with which, when resting, to prop the basket, and relieve 
the neck and forehead from the great strain.* It is almost incredible 
how far and how steadily these men will thus transport enormous loads. 
Our tent, when wet, weighed nearly 200 lbs. ; and yet one man carried 
it down a steep descent of 5,000 feet, across two spurs of upwards of 
1,000 each, forded five rocky streams, and ascended 2,000 feet to our 
camping-ground, all within twelve hours ! Such articles as will not go 
in the baskets are lashed up with bamboo or cane slips, in a piece of 
double bamboo wicker-work, enclosing many layers of leaves (generally 
of Scitaminea)y which is waterproof: similar plaited work forms a shed 
for the head and the baskets, so that these people carry, snail-like, a rude 
house on their backs. The Lepcha umbrella is a hood of this kind, 
open in front, fitting over the head, and reaching to the hips. To 
see a party of natives coursing along in the rain under these apparently 
awkward, but, save for their weight, most convenient sheds, is suffi- 
ciently comical. All the limbs are free. 

Tonglo is a mountain about 10,000 feet high, due west from Dar- 
jeeling, and it rises from a ridge dividing Nepal from Sikkim. A broad 
valley, cut up by numerous spurs from the mountains N. and E., and 

* I have remarked goitre to be peculiarly common amongst the people who carry 
the baskets by the head-strap ; and in certain Bhothea villages, where the girls support 
the rice-baskets by the head-strap alone, the disease is universal. Amongst those 
Bhotheas, too, who convey salt from the Thibetan Passes to the Nepalese villages, 
it is most prevalent. I cannot but think that congestion of the vessels in the neck 
may be a very predisposing cause of goitre, frequently as it is seen amongst mountain- 
tribes, where carrying on the head prevails. I am, however, aware that this practice 
will not account for £he afi^ion in many districts. 

VOL. II. D 
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from Tonglo itself, separates Tonglo from the Darjeeling spur ; and we 
have as many ascents and descents to make, before reaching its base. From 
the sanatorium it appears ojie mass of forest, its sides furrowed by 
deep ravines, the top a short ridge of a lurid grey green colour. Like 
all the other Sikkim Sub-IIimalaya hills, the outline of Tonglo is 
tame, everywhere steep, but never precipitous. 

The great mountain, Sinchul, on which Darjeeling stands, fiiist catches 
the S. E, or rainy winds, and so empties the clouds in part, before they 
reach Tonglo. In the mornings, Tonglo is very frequently visible from 
Darjeeling, and the heavens blue and clear from its top to the zenith ; 
whilst all the eastern hemisphere, up to the very summit of Daijeeling 
ridge, shows a dense mass of mist and rain. Except during 'the rains 
(from June to September inclusive, when the surrounding scenery is very 
seldom descried), the mornings are generally the finest part of the day, 
and the western horizon is invariably clear. At from eight to ten, a. m., 
the mists rise from the eastward, and gather round Dageeling. At 
this time, only, small spotted clouds are collected on Tonglo, which, 
as the atmosphere becomes more and more loaded with moisture, dilate, 
unite, and envelope the whole mountain, whose humid flanks then 
receive a copious supply. By the same rule, the breaking up of the 
diurnal rain commences from the east, the mists rising first from the 
Bhootan hills ; and it is not till their vapours are dissipated that the 
then drier wind reaches Tonglo and dispels its shroud too. 

Hitherto, Tonglo had only been visited by the Surveyor-General, on 
the previous year (1847), who obtained, through Government, a reluc- 
tant assent from the Sikkim Eajah to his taking observations from its 
summit. No other European had trodden it. 

On May the 19th, we left Darjeeling at a little before noon, and 
descended a steep spur, from 7,000 to about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The zones of arboreous vegetation through which we passed are 
similar, and similarly disposed, to those noticed during the descent 
to the Great Eunjeet Eiver. First, Chestnuts, Oak, and Magnolia', 
second. Tree-fern ; third, "Palms {Calamus) ; fourthly. Plantain ; and then 
a host of tropical genera. As the native paths lead, of necessity, along 
the less wooded ridges, the transition is not recognized immediately ; 
but on looking into the gorges on either hand, the relative positions of 
these conspicuous plants, between the elevations of 6 and 7,000 feet (to 
which all ascend), is very obvious. Firing the forest is so easy an operation 
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on these great projecting spurs, which are really innumerable, that a good 
many patches of cultivation are met with at 3,-5,000 feet, the level 
most affected by the Lepchas and Limbos. Though living in such 
close proximity, using the same food, and exposed to exactly similar 
discomforts in climate, &c., these two races retain their widely different 
manners and customs. They are said to have mixed a little ; but still 
I find no difficulty in recognizing either tribe. I have described the 
Lepcha as eminently Tartar in features : the Limbo partakes of these 
peculiarities less decidedly in cut of nose, mouth, and above all, eyes ; 
but he is more markedly trans-Himalayan than even the Lepcha, 
from the absence of any beard or moustache, which the latter not 
unfrequently possesses after a meagre fashion. The Limbo is much ^ 
less pleasing in features and address, more slender and sinewy, does not 
adopt the queue, lacks the pretty (when clean) cotton doth, does not 
carry the Ban (or carving-knife in an open sheath), but the curious 
" Cookery," or incurved heavy dagger of the Ghorkha («€©-« piet^ire in 
KirkpatinVkV-'-^^^pal^lTr-^t. have, ggveral <>f theee weapons, which are 
capital for cutting a road through the forest). I believe the origin of the 
Limbos to be certainly Mongolian, i. e., from beyond the snow, and their 
chief residence is Eastern Nepal, where they long were harassed by 
the Ghorkhas and waged bloody wars. Oaly- within/ these iwo.oajrs^. 
news has come from Nepal of the Bajah having levied a conscription 
of 4,000 Limbos, and cantoned them at Cattmandu, where 1,000 died ' 
in a few short weeks of cholera. The tribes are now dreadfully alarmed, 
and at this moment flocking to Darjeeling for protection. Dr. Carap- 
-beU, tha British Resident, tells me that' many of them have entered 
our military service, which the Lepcha abhors. The Limbo houses, 
which I have seen, are mere hovels, very like and as rude as those of 
the Irish peasants, with a plaited or grass thatch, curving over the top. 
The structure is quite unlike the large house with low but pitched 
roof of the Bhothea and Lepcha, its broad stage or platform, and 
dairy and piggery underneath. Their language is less harsh (and 
ze^zish, or tsezzish, to coin an expression) than the Lepcha, and is not, 
I believe, written, like the latter. Another distinction between the 
Lepcha and the Limbo is, that the first burn and then bury the 
ashes ; while the latter inter their dead. I had a Limbo in my service 
for a month or two, but though not precisely an " objectionable," he 
was far from an " interesting character," 'or such as a traveller seeks to 

. D 2 
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employ, when anxious to make the most of a short residence amongst 
strange people. I have seen several of their tombs : all were mounds of 
earth, surrounded with a diminutive paling of sticks, placed cross*wise 
(like a garden-plot border), and had eggs and pebbles scattered over 
them. My Lepchas could not interpret this symbol. 

The little village, or rather hamlet of Singtam, is near the base of the 
spur, and inhabited by Lepchas, Limbos, and Murmis, who are 
decidedly segregated in groups. The soil is a much richer, deeper 
loam than occurs about Darjeeling, where a stiffer clay prevails ; but I 
did not determine to what this diflference between the soil of the upper 
and lower slopes of the same mountain is owing, whether to the nature 
of the rock, which from its felspathic nature abounds in alumina"' 
above, or to the presence of other materials tansported, or if it is 
due to the disintegration of a different rock below. Here no stone 
was exposed, but a little lower down mica-schist was the prevailing 
species. In these positions the soil is very fertile, owing in part to the 
ashes of the tall forest, destroyed to make room for agriculture. Eice, 
of species requiring no irrigation, Panica, Faspala, Eleusine, and 
Milium, are the Gerealia, — Buck-wheat and Barley frequent higher levels. 
A solitary blackened tree-stump, often hollow, disfigures the fields, and 
is used as a look-out post, where a watcher guards his field by 
night from the ravages of the bears and deer, which occasionally fall 
victims to his poisoned arrow. Nothing is so striking as the great 
steepness of the cultivated spots. So good a soil, well manured, more- 
over, by the burnt ashes of the aboriginal vegetation, must be highly pro- 
ductive ; but where it coats a steep hill-slope, and is exposed to the 
rains of five months, it cannot long remain so, and may therefore 
possibly afford a clue to the wandering habits of the Lepcha, who never 
holds his land for more than three years, at the expiration of which 
time he seeks a new site. 

The large Bamboo and Gordonia JFallichii are the prevailing 
botanical features of the dry earthy slopes of all these spurs. The 
latter ascends to 4,000 feet ; the former (of this species), scarcely so 
high. There are, however, so many kinds of Bamboo, they so seldom 
flower, require so much experience in their native states, and so cautious 

* The subsoil, or clayey stratum, frequent over the gneiss rock of Darjeeling, 
contains 30 per cent, of alumina, according to an analysis made for me by my 
excellent friends Messrs. J. and C. Miiller. 
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an examiBation from the botanist, that it is next to impossible to define 
the limits of the ten or twelve species easily distinguished by the 
Lepchas. One, a very large kind, is used for CkoongUy or water- 
buckets, it is as thick as a man's thigh ; another for quivers, a third 
for flutes, a fourth for walking-sticks, again another for plaiting-work 
(baskets, &c.), and a sixth for arrows ; while a still larger sort serves 
for bows — ^the Lepcha bow being always made of a piece oS. Bamboo. 
It would take many pages to describe the numerous purposes which 
the various Bamboos serve, even in Sikkim alone. In an econo- 
mical point of view they may be classed into those which do, and 
those which do not, split readily. The young shoots of one or more 
are eaten ; and the seeds of another, raw, or cooked, or made into a 
fermented drink. 

By two, p, m., we arrived at the bottom of the first valley, where a 
stream called Bishi-hoat flows to the Rupjeet, over beds of mica-schist, 
with boulders of gneiss from the hills above. Though the temperature 
was only 77°, the closeness of the valley and reflected heat from the 
black soil of the cultivated hills on either bank, rendered the air 
oppressively hot. Temperature of the water 70°, and that of a little 
cataract which emptied itself into the stream hard by was 68°. 
Ckloranikus, Ferns, some fine Fid (one producing an enormous edible 
fruit, which is fleshy and good, especially when stewed), grew on the 
banks, with a very handsome climbing Amaranthaceous plant, which 
covers the trunks of the loftiest timber-trees, at 5 and 6,000 feet, and 
completely obscures them. From the river we ascended a very steep 
cultivated slope (of 35® to our feelings, but steeps always appear very 
much more abrupt than they really are) : it was covered with a young 
maize crop. Th^ Maize is occasionally hermaphrodite in Sikkim, the 
bisexual flowers forming an immense drooping panicle, and ripening 
sonall grains. This phenomenon is very rare, and the specimens of it 
are preserved as great curiosities for presents ; Campbell has procured 
me an excellent one. At a Lepcha village, the population turned out 
to look at us, men and women together, leaning their arms on one 
another's shoulders, as school-boys wont to do : the men are active 
and lively, the women frank, children vastly humorous and chubby. 
We gave the latter, as usual, some small silver coin, which their parents 
pierce and hang, together with all sorts of silver and copper ornaments, 
pebbles, beads made of seed, coarse turquoise, &c., round their little necks. 
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The head-man of the village wore a peacock's feather in his cap, a 
thoroughly Chinese symbol of authority. All paid much respect to a 
very old man, who declared himself above 100, but still had some teeth 
and black hair left. I could not guess what his age really was, his 
features being contradictory ; the signs of youth I have already men- 
tioned, those of extreme longevity were equally obvious, in the fore- 
head, eyes, complexion, &c. Pigs were the principal live stock, and 
were carefully tended, and fed out of troughs like English swine. There 
are several villages on this, the Choongtong spur, all small, and if 
inhabited by Lepchas, only temporary. The Bhooteas, or Thibetan 
settlers, are more industrious, and they cultivate the same spot for 
many years. A Lysimachia (like nemorum) grew on the ridge, at 3,000 
feet elevation, with Mussanda, a tree very conspicuous from its snowy 
calycine leaves, whitening the tree. We arrived, five p. m., at the 
Little Runjeet River, which flows into the Great Runjeet, to the north 
of this place. Its bed is rocky and very steep, in a deep forest, with 
Marlea on its banks. The valley was hot (75°) and close, full of 
innumerable minute flies, which float like specks before the eye. • Their 
bite leaves a spot of extravasated blood under the cuticle.* They are 
called Feepsas, and sometimes disfigure the Lepchas' naked legs so 
much, that it is surprising they do not resort to wearing some sort of 
hose. A small wild mulberry, Morus Indica, hitherto, I believe, unknown 
in a wild state, frequents the margin of the river, its fruit is small and not 
bad eating ; together with several Rubiacea, Gardenia, and RondeletuB, 
Fid of six or seven species, some dwarf, others arboreous, Rottlera 
and EuphorbiacecBi many CucurbitacetBy Citrus, Terehinthacece, Sterculia, 
and a few Ferns. The Grasses are not up yet, nor the Sciiaminea. 
Temperature of water, 69°. 

On crossing the Little Runjeet by a bridge of logs, we ascended 
another very sharp and steep ridge from the base of Tonglo, about 
500 feet above the river, and then encamped for the night. The soil 
was bare and burnt, with some aphyllous terrestrial Orckidea. Two 
species of Oak grow at this elevation (3,000 feet) : one, with a very 
small and elegant acorn, is a slender tree ; the other, a larger and 
robust species, has broad acorns in heavy woody cups, and sessile leaves. 
Large Bamboo forms the usual jungle, with two Calami, and several 

* If the little sac of blood be not opened, the bite, though small, becomes 
irritating and annoying. 
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other dwarf Palms, Epiphytal Orchidea, Fid trailing on the ground, 
some with long prostrate ramuli and entirely leafless, but producing a 
fine crop of ground-figs, greedily eaten by the Lepchas, and not very 
bad. The foliaceous branches are erect, very diflferent and difficult to 
prove of the same plant, and bear sessile oblong leaves, singularly 
oblique at the base, very rough, and used for polishing. There are 
several species of this groupe ; one grows at 6,000 feet.* 

The night was calm and moonlight, with blue sky and a little 
cirrhus, no dew or rain. A thermometer sunk two feet stood at 78° 
both this night and the following morning, which is, no doubt, the 
iiverage bottom-heat required for plants from the bases of the Hima- 
laya, and 55° or 60° for those of Darjeeling. The temperature of 
the air at the base varies during the year, probably from 50° or 60° 
at the coldest, to 90° and 100°. At an elevation above 6,000 feet, the 
mean variations are much less, from 40° to 70° : any greater degree of 
cold would certainly kill most of the Darjeeling plants, if continued 
for a day oir two. 

{To be continued.) 
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TODDYMEN AND ToDDY IMPLEMENTS. 

Plates I. and II. 

Toddy, or Palm-win^, is extracted from several kinds of palms ; 
perhaps from none more extensively than from the common cocoa-nut. 
Cocoa nucifera, — a tree, of which M. de Tussac says, " II est difficile de 
refuser a cet arbre la preeminence pour la beaute sur beau coup d'autres 
especes du genre Palmier. Qu'on se figure une belle colonne de 
soixante a quatre-vingts pieds d' elevation, dont le chapiteau est forme 
de feuilles immenses, courb^s egalement en differens sens, et formant 
un panache dont toutes les parties s'agitent moUement par Timpulsion 
des vents. Les fleurs produiseut assez peu d'effets, quoique en tres- 

* One species of this eminently tropical genus grows in Sikkim at nearly 
9,000 feet. 
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grand nombre ; maia la grappe de fruits, qu'on nomme regime, est par 
sa richesse un veritable omement pour cet ordre." 

One of the cases in the Museum of the Eoyal Gardens, contains a 
fine duster {regime) of these fruits, together with some of the many 
products of the plant. Our stoves, too, exhibit several healthy young 
plants, from two to eight or ten feet high; most of them still seem sprout- 
ing from the husk of the fruit, which, enclosing the seed, was partially 
buried in the soil to induce germination. Beyond a certain age, how- 
ever, probably eight or ten years, the cocoa-nut trees are generally found 
to sicken and die, for want of a saline atmosphere; these palms in tropical 
regions always aflfecting the vicinity of the sea or saline rivers, never 
flourishing far inland. 

Our object in the present notice is to give a brief account of the 
mode of extracting the Toddy or Palm-wme from this tree, as practised 
in the Madras Peninsula ; and this we are enabled to do through the 
kindness of J, M. Strachan, Esq., of Teddington Grove, Middlesex, 
who has presented to our Museum an excellent drawing made on the 
spot, of Toddymen at their labour (copied at our Tab. I.), together 
with the implements employed for this purpose (represented at our 
Tab. II.), accompanied by explanatory notes. These notes, and our 
illustrative plates, will be better understood if we first extract from 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton's * Travels in Malabar ' his .account of the 
process : — 

" The Cocoa-nut Palm, after having been transplanted, begins to bear in 
from thirteen to sixteen years. It continues in full vigour for forty years, 
and lives for about thirty years more, but is then constantly on the decline. 
When the trees show flower for the first time, a trial is made by 
cutting a young flowering-branch, to ascertain whether it be fit for 
'producing Palm-wine. If the incision bleeds, it is fit for the latter purpose, 
and is more valuable than a tree whose flower-branch, when cut, con- 
tinues dry and is fit only for producing nuts. The Palms fit for wine 
are then let to the TiarSy or Skanars, who extract the juice and boil it 
down to Jaggary, or distil it to extract Arrack. In a good soil the trees 
yield juice all the year ; but on a poor soil they are exhausted in six 
months. A clever workman can manage thirty or forty trees, and pays 
annually for each from one to one and a half fanam. When the spadix, 
or flowering-branch, is half shot, and the spatha, or covering of the 
flowers, is not yet opened, the Tiar cuts off its point, binds the stump 
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round with a leaf, and beats the remaining part of the spadix with a small 
stick. For fifteen days this operation is repeated, a thin slice being 
daily removed. The stump then begins to bleed, and a pot is fixed 
under it to receive the juice, or Callus which the English call Toddy, 
Every day afterwards a thin slice is taken from the surface of the 
stump, which 13 then secured by a ligature ; but after it has begun to 
bleed the beating is omitted. The juice is removed once a day. If 
it be intended for drinking, nothing is put into the pot, and it will 
keep for three days. On the fourth it becomes sour, and what has not 
been sold to be drunk while fermenting, is distilled into arrack. In the 
pots intended to receive juice which is to be boiled to Jaggaryy a little 
quick-lime should be put to prevent fermentation, and the juice must 
be boiled on the same day that it is taken from the tree. Twelve trees 
daily fill a large vessel with juice, which, when boiled down, gives six 
balls of Jaggary, each worth one coos. The cocoa-nut palm, during 
the season that it is productive, pushes out a new spadix once a month ; 
and after each spadix begins to bleed, it continues to yield freely for 
a month, by which time another is ready to supply its place. The old 
spadix continues to yield a little juice for another month, after which 
it withers ; so that there are never more than two pots on one tree. 
Each of these spadices, if allowed to grow, would produce a bunch 
of nuts, containing from two to twenty. When the nuts are very 
numerous, they attain but an inconsiderable size, and are of little value ; 
and from seven to ten nuts may be considered as the average produce 
of each bunch. Trees in a favourable soil produce twelve bunches in 
the year : ordinary trees give only six bunches. From this it does not 
appear to me that the gross average produce can be possibly calculated 
at less than fifty nuts a tree." 

Explanation op the Plates. — Tab. I. and II. 

The plate (Tab. i.) represents three Toddymen, two in the fore- 
ground, and the other ascending a Cocoa-nut tree. The shed behind 
is a temporary Toddy-bazaar, generally kept by a woman, who is helping 
the figure, shown in the attitude of drinking, to another draught 
of toddy. 

The figures in the foreground are represented equipped with the 
apparatus necessary to their vocation. The ropes, passing round the 
body of the man on the left side of the first plate, and carried on the 

VOL. II. E 
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left arm of the other, are used in dimbing the Cocoa-nut trees, and 
made of cow or buffalo hide, twisted whilst in its raw state (and are 
farther represented in Plate ii. figs. 9 and 10). The small ladder 
serves for scaling the trees, to the height of about eight or nine feet 
from the ground. The small pendent water-tight baskets (Tab. ii. Hg. 6), 
made of tender Cadjans or Pa^Mjrro-leaves, are used for holding the 
toddy which is poured into them : and the cases (Plate ii. fig. 1), 
fastened on the right sides of both figures, contain each a hooked knife 
(Tab. ii. fig. 3), a small hard-wood stick, or bludgeon, for beating the 
spadioes of the trees (Tab. ii. fig. 4), a wooden strop (Tab. ii. fig. 2) 
to sharpen the knives (aided by a little emery-powder, carried within 
the hollow of a small bamboo), and a small bundle of strips of the 
Cocoa-nut leaf (not represented). These are the implements necessary 
for the Toddyman's calling. 

The. Cocoa-nut leaf over the shoulder of the left figure is supposed 
to be his perquisite, from which he manufactures mats : the manner of 
making them is by splitting the leaf in twain, and plaiting the fironds 
together ; these mats are used for the purpose of sitting or sleeping 
upon, and when dry serve for screens, or for the covering of slight 
verandahs, panaals, &c. 

The method of climbing the cocoa-nut tree is this. A loop of rope 
(Tab. ii. fig. 9) is placed over the feet of the Toddyman to keep them 
from separating further than the extent allowed by the rope^ which in 
ascending the tree is secured from being hurt by a short gaiter, or guard 
of thick leather (Tab. ii. figs. 7, 8). The large rope (Tab. ii. fig. 10) 
is then passed round the tree, as well as round the body of the Toddy- 
man : it is then secured, and forms a sort of band, encircling both the 
trunk of the tree and the body of the climber. He then raises this larger 
rope to a level with the arm-pits, and places his feet against the trunk 
of the tree. By pressing his hands forcibly against the tree, he raises 
his feet about eighteen inches, and rests the full weight of his person 
on the large band. He nexts takes hold of the large band by one 
hand, keeping the other against the tree (as shown in the figure climb- 
ing), and, by raising the rope with a sudden jerk, places himself in a 
position for again lifting his feet ; and so the operation of ascending is 
repeated, till he reaches the top. When he reaches the required 
height, the rope is shifted from the shoulders to the waist : the man 
then supports himself with ease and has both his hands free. 
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The manner of extracting toddy is as follows : — When the spadix 
is about to flower, the point is cut off and bound round tight with a 
ligature made of the strip of a branch of the Cocoa-nut tree. It is 
then beaten or bruised with the bludgeon before mentioned, twice a day, 
for a week or more; a thin slice being pared off at each time of 
beating. The spadix thus treated begins to " tear," or emit a juice, 
which is toddy, and which is collected in a small earthen pot, tied to 
the spadix, as well as to an upper branch of the tree, for that purpose, 
(as shown in the plates, Tab. i., and at fig. 5 of Plate ii.) 

The Cocoa-nut tree toddy, when fresh drawn and unadulterated, is 
of a pleasant sweet flavour, but when kept till it becomes acid, it is 
intoxicating : to render it more so, the fruit and leaves of the thorn- 
apple {Datura Stramonium) are bruised into the jar or pot containing 
the beverage for sale at the licensed toddy-shops ; and in that state it is 
eagerly drunk by the natives. Toddy produces Jaggary. Arrack is 
also distilled from toddy, and it makes, besides, a vinegar of tolerable 
good quality. 

Toddy is usually extracted from the Cocoa-nut trees one half of the 
year, and they yield fruit the other half. 

The Toddymen are industrious people of the Seva sect : they eat 
animal food of all kinds, excepting beef, and drink distilled liquors. 



Chinese " Rice-papee," or "3ok-Shung." 

Thanks to our most obliging friend, Capt. Wm. Loring, B.N., who 
has put us in communication with several intelligent gentlemen now 
resident in China, we are in a fair way of ebtaining correct intelligence 
relative to many interesting scientific objects, and of having our doubts 
solved on some important botanical matters. J. H. Layton, Esq., 
H. B. Majesty's Consul at Amoy, China, has most kindly sent us not 
only excellent i^pecimens of the pith from which the so-caUcd Rke^ 
paper is formed, but a model of the knife used in cutting it, and, what 
is even of more value, the following information. 

The substance, commonly called Rice-paper by the Chinese, is made 
from the pith of a plant or tree, which gp-ows principally in the swampy 
grounds in the province of Sam-Sioiy in the northern part of the island 
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of Formosa, where it is said to form large forests. The bark and 
rind are, previous to exportation, stripped from the pith, which is then 
called Bokshung, 

The iron knife commonly used for cutting this pith weighs about 
2^ lbs., and is of the roughest and coarsest workmanship,"' and per- 
haps not one blade in twenty is sufficiently well tempered to be advan- 
tageously used. In cutting, the knife is kept quite ' steady, the cylin- 
drical pith being moved round and round against the edge of the knife, 
which is just inserted into the substance, and thus a leaf or sheet is 
formed resembling the most delicate paperj but rather thick in sub- 
stance. When brought quickly from the workman's hands the paper 
is in a damp state. It may have been rendered so, in order to facilitate 
the smoothing and pressing. 

At Chang-chew, the large dty of which Amoy is the sea-port, there 
is only one man who can cut this paper. This person ran away from his 
master in Formosa, and refuses to teach his trade except for a premium 
of 60 dollars. 

It is said that there is a neat method of joining this paper when 
broken, and that it is chiefly made from the smaller pieces of the Bok- 
shung, and that the larger pieces are used in medicine in the same way 
as Epsom salts. 

It is in vain to conjecture, from the pith alone, to what plant or tree 
this exquisitely beautiful substance belongs. The vulgar opinion still 
generally prevails, that, because it bears the name of Rice-paper ^ it is 
manufactured from Eice ; but the slightest inspection with a micro- 
scope exhibits the exquisitely delicate medullary portion of a dicotyle- 
donous stem. Again, from an affinity with the well-known Shola f of 
the East Indies, many have supposed, and even Chinese travellers have 
declared, that Rice-paper is made from this, the JSachynomene paludoaa. 
But a comparison of the two will clearly show the difference. Both 
are light and spongy ; but the Shola is far less delicate than the Bok- 
shung^ and is always exported " peeled," the external coatings being 
removed ; whereas the Shola is always sent covered with its thin brown 

* The model (of wood) sent would indicate this. It has a very broad straight 
blade, and a short straight handle, and is more like a small bill-hook (wanting the 
hook) than a knife. 

t Of which floats and buoys for fishermen, and the very light hats of Sincapore, 
arc made. 
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bark. A Chinese drawing of what is said to be the Rice-paper plant is 
in possession of Dr. Lindley, but neither flower nor fruit is represented: 
— some have conjectured this to be a Malvaceous plant, others Andia- 
ceous. We have seen in the branches of the common Fig, Ficus 
Carica, a copious medulla, very much resembling, in its texture and pure 
whiteness, that of the Bokshung, 

We have the gratification of knowing that our Consul at Amoy will 
use his best endeavours to procure flowering specimens of the plant 
itself. 



Mr. Spbuge's Amazonian Plants. 

We have (Dec. 17) just received from Mr. Spruce very interesting 
accounts of his botanical success in the vicinity of Pan^ some particulars 
of which we shall give in an early number of the Journal. At present 
we must content ourselves with mentioning that besides some cases of 
living plants and specimens for the Museum of Kew, &c., there is an 
Herbarium of 300 species despatched to Mr. Bentham, who, as we 
have already announced, has kindly undertaken to number and name 
and distribute them to the subscribers. 



M. BoRGEAu's Plants of the South of Spam. 

M. Borgeau writes to us from Paris, after having successfully accom- 
plished his journey to the south of Spain. He has brought a very large col- 
lection with him, of which the fullest subscribers' sets will amount to 
nearly 600 species, and the smallest to between 3 and 400. A consider- 
able number have proved to be new, and M. Cosson is preparing a 
descriptive catalogue upon them. We have reason to know that not 
more than two sets remain in hand \ and no wonder, when the beauty 
of M. Borgeau's specimens is viewed in conjunction with the very 
moderate cost. Should this notice meet the eyes of any one desirous 
purchasing a set, we would recommend his writing to " M. Borgeau, 
No. 8, Kue du Chaume, Paris." 
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WiLLK0MM^9 proposed Boiimieal Journey into JS^in, 

By the death of my lamented father on the 14th of September of 

this year, and family affairs resulting from it, I have been forced to desist 

from the execution of my scheme for a scientific tour through Spain 

and Portugal in the autumn of the current year, as detailed in my 

prospectus issued on the 1st of July. But I do not intend to relinquish 

my plan ; I am, on the contrary, the more intent on its execution, as I 

am enabled, by the inheritance left to me by my late father, to perform 

the tour partly with my own means. Therefore I have now irrevocably 

fixed the term of my departure in April of the ensuing year, and intend 

to visit at first the north-eastern parts of Spain. The plan, as 

developed by me in the printed prospectus, will be kept constantly in 

view, though slightly altered in the order of the successive stages of 

the journey, in regard to the inverted order of the seasons. All who 

may intend to take part in the results of my Journey wiH please to 

address themselves, postpaid, before the 1st of April, to me (Leipzig, 

Plauenscher Platz, No. 1), and after this date to Mr. Bemhard Auers- 

wald, teacher at the "Erste Burgerschule " (Peterstrasse, No. 7). The 

English subscribers will receive the collections directly from Spain by 

the steamers of the Peninsular Company. The first series, containing 

the plants of eastern, northern, and north-western Spain, and the north 

of Portugal, vnll arrive in England in December 1 850, at latest. It is 

to be hoped that on receiving their parcels the subscribers will not 

defer to pay the amount of their subscription in full, or at least the 

half of it ; as only under this condition am I enabled to execute the 

tour sketched out, so completely as it is desirable for the interests of 

science and of the subscribers themselves. The instalments I beg may 

be remitted in good bills to Mr. Charles Unthoffy Saxon Consul at 

Cadiz. 

Maurice Willkomm. 

Leipzig, Nov. 16, 1849. 



Mr. Dbummond's Plants of South-west Australia. 

The friends of Botany will be glad to learn that fourteen sets of 
most interesting and well-preserved specimens of South-west Australian 
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plants lia?e been received by Mr. Ht;iard (Young'sta'eet, Kensington) 
for distribution to the subscribers. Each collection ooosists of 550 
species, including many entirely new, and of a most remarkable cha- 
racter, and others of the greatest rarity and yery different fixxm those 
sent by the same zealous and meritorious naturalist in his former trans- 
missions. We do not denominate them " Swan Elver '' plants, because 
they are procured far away from that settlement, during journeys under- 
taken by Mr. Drummond to the south and east, in an attempt to reach 
Lucky Bay, which intention was frustrated by a dreadful attack of 
ophthalmia, rendering him quite blind for a fortnight, and able to 
travel after that for some time only during the night, his eyes not being 
able to bear the light of day. The writer of this notice can safely 
say that he has rarely seen so great a number of fine and remarkable 
species arrive at one time from any country. The price, as usual, is 
£2 the hundred species, together with the share of freight, &c. Appli- 
cations may be made to Mr. Havard. 

Some particulars of Mr. Drummond's discoveries during one of 
the above journeys, namely that to Cape Biche (a second visit to that 
fertile locality), are given in the preceding volume of our present 
Journal, p. 247. But of the previous excursion, that destined for 
Lucky Bay, and which, from the illness above mentioned, extended 
only to about one hundred miles from the Swan River, the particulars 
have only now reached us. The plants gathered on this tour constitute 
what Mr. Drummond has marked as a " SupplemmV^ to the 450 now 
also sent, collected during the second Cape Eiche journey, and he 
alludes to some of them in the following extracts. 

" Several of the Proteacecs are very interesting ; among them is a 
very curious and beautiful Bryandra, with long, entire, and very narrow 
leaves. There are two Grevillia, one with large fennel-like leaves, and 
flowers so compacted as almost to resemble a Bankaia, and of a deep 
rose-colour; the other has large glaucous holly-like leaves, in habit 
resembling a robust Hakea, I found severd remarkable Myrtaceous 
plants ; one appears to be a new genus, with flowers (though smaller) 
as handsome as those of a pomegranate, which they resemble in shape 
and colour. It is prostrate with dotted heath-like leaves, and a free(l) 
seed vessel within the permanent pitcher-shaped tube of the calyx; in this 
particular resembling Dr. Lindley's beautiful Salma pulchella, of which 
I now send excellent specimens. There are some remarkable Oompoaita, 
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and one, that I take to be of this order, has the general aspect of an 
annual MyosoHa, with three kinds of florets ; fertile female florets, 
with a two-cleft style '; an equal number of barren female, with a club- 
shaped three-lobed style ; and minute cup-shaped florets, which contain 
the pollen. You will also receive a singular plant, resembling Pofy" 
carpon, but having the seeds in three distinct cells, and attached by 
filaments to the valves. There are three sessile stigmas, three to five 
stamens, and five sepals, but the three inner ones are not on the same 
level with the two outer divisions, and may perhaps be considered 
petals. The plant is a bushy annual, about one foot high, growing in 
a dried-up lake." 
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De Ybiese, Analecta Goodenoviarum. 

We can announce the appearance of the two first numbers of the 
above valuable work, under the title of " Analecta Ooodenoviarum ad 
auctoritaiem Herhariorum Mum Casarei Ftndobonen^is, LesserHi, 
Hookeri, Lindl^i, Preimi, aliorum, proponit GuiL. Henr. De Veiese," 
&c. &c. After some preliminary observations, the first number is 
devoted to the genera, 1. Dampiera, Br., " recensio nova/' of which 
thirty-three species are enumerated : — and Scavola, L., " justis circum- 
scripta limitibus," including nine species. 

The second number commences with an article entitled " De novis 
generibuB Goodenoviarum," These new genera are made at the expense 
of Scavola ; and are, 1. Temminckia (of which Scavola Ckammoniana, 
Gaud, in Freyc, Voy. Bot. t. 81, may be considered the type), eight 
species. 2. Camphtma (Scavola glabra, Hook, et Am.), one species. 
3. Merkusia (Scavola crassifolia, Labill., &c.), twenty-five species. 
The remaining article of this number is called " Goodenovia MttcheU 
liana/' including 1. IdnscAotenia, nov. gen., one species. 2. Goodenia, 
of which four species are enumerated, one new ; and 3. Fellega, one 
new species. We trust the remaining numbers will soon follow. 
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Contributions to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

[Mr. Dalzell is one of the few zealous and intelligent botanists 
residing in the Bombay Presidency, a region many parts of which 
have assuredly been less explored than almost any portion of the 
vast possessions of the East India Company ; and we are sure that 
our readers will be glad to see in these pages occasional notices of new 
genera and species from so able a naturalist. — Ed.] 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Phaseolus. 

Ph, iepiarius ; volubilis glaber, foliolis submembranaoeis late ovatis 
acuminatis mucronatb basi S-n^riis, foliolis later alibus insequilateris 
basi subtnmcatis, stipulis basin versus adnatis ovato-lanceolatis, 
pi^duncftUis folio subduplo longioribus, floribus racemoso-capitatis, 
pedioellis geminis e glandularum basi ortis, calycis laciniis subulatis 
3-nerviis, labio superiore profunde bidentato, bracteolis sub calyce 
linearibus acutis pedicelli longitudine, legumine tereti stricto poly- 
spermo piloso pilis brevibus brunneis nitentibus. 
SemiiM reniformia. Fhres majusculi, rosei. Radix tuberosa, edulis. — 

(k^dt undique in sepibus ; Jl, Sept. 

Ph. Hduloisus; volubilis, ramis petiolis pedunculisque setulis sparsis 

Tufo^brunneis retrorsum hispiduHs, foliolis herbaceis glabris rhombeo- 

ov^tis vix acutis margine ciliolatis, foliolis lateralibus iQ^equilateris, 

stipulis ovatis obtusis ciliatis infra medium adnatis multinerviis, 

pedunculis foUo brevioribus, floribus racemoso-capitatis, pedicellis 

iirevissimis geminis e glandularum basi ortis, calycis glabri campa- 

unlati labio superiore subintegro truncato, inferiore brevissime 

8-dentato^ dentibus obtusis, bracteolis ciliolatis lanceolatis oalycem 

nquantibus, legumine tereti stricto gracili setulis minutis scabro^ 

polyspermo bipoUicari, seminibus cylindricis 12-13. 

Flowers of the same size and colour as Ph. trinervis. The seeds 

are env>^>ped in and divided by a spongy kind of pith, and are 

furnished with a membranous transparent covering over the testa, 

whidi envelope is minutely striated, and takes its origin from round 

the base of the podosperm. — Cresdt in provincia Malwaa ; fi, Sept. 
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Flemingia. 

F, tuberosa ; perennis, radice tuberosa e basi ramosa prostrata, ramis 
ramulisque parce patenti-pilosulis vel glabris longissimis fiiiformibus, 
foliis trifoliolatis foliolis anguste lanceolatis acutis eglandulosia 
subtus in nervis pilosulis marginibus recurvis lateralibus insequila- 
teris, petiolo piloso foliolis paulo breviore, stipulis lineari-aubulatis 
basi connatis caducissimis, racemis axillaribus dicbotomo-paniculatia 
paucifloris folio longioribos, floribus geminis in apice pedoncoli 
filiformis subsessilibus, ovario pubescente biovulato, legnmine glabra 
calycem pilosum sequante. 

Mores lilacini. Calyx infra medium sequaliter 5-fidus, laciniis linearibos 
acutis 3-nerviis. Corolla calyce paulo longior. FexUlum latum, 
ecallosum, dorso pubescens, calcare camosulo inflexo ; ala latse, 
obtusse; carina sinistrorsum contorts. FUamentum vexillare basi 
geniculatum ibique dente brevi obtusissimo instructum. Stigma 
penicillatum. Legumen medio paulo constrictum, apicem yenus 
transverse reticulatum. Tuber bipollicare, esculentum. — Cresdt in 
provincici Malwan ; fl, Sept. 

Ckotalabia. 

C triquetra ; annua e basi ramosa, ramis prostratis acute trigonis 
patenti-pilosis, stipulis ovatis acutis reflexis, foliis oblongo-elliptids 
basi subcordatis brevi-petiolatis supra glabris subtus sparse patenti- 
pilosis, racemis oppositifoliis folio 6-7 -plo longioribus pauci-(3)-flori8, 
floribus mediocribus distantibus pedicellatis, bracteis triangularibus 
acutis, bracteolis sub calyce minutis setaceis, pedicello calycem sub- 
sequante, calycis adpresse villosi 5-partiti laciniis acutis subsequalibus 
vexillo dimidio brevioribus, ovario multiovulato, legumine adpresse 
villoso stipitato oblongo calyce 3-4-plo longiore, vexillo suborbiculari 
dorso apicem versus sericeo, stipulis petiolisquejsequilongis. 

Folia 1 j- poll, longa, 7 lineas lata. Racemi trigoni, 6-pollicares. — Crescit 
in provincia Malwan ; Jl, Sept. 
This belongs to Wight and Arnott's section " diffusa" and differs 

from all in that section by its acutely trigonal stems and branches. 

C, lutescem ; annua erecta elata parce ramosa glabra, ramis teretibus, 
stipulis nullis, foliis elliptico-oblongis utrinque glabris junioribus 
interdum subtus pai'ce adpresse viilosulis, racemis terminalibus sini' 
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plicibus paudfloris, floribus maJDScolis distantibus longe pedicellatis, 
bracteis persistentibus bracteolisqne sab calyce subulatis minutis, 
pedicello calycem sequante, calycis glabri ladniis saperioribus 
subulatis yexillo dimidio brevioribus, ovario multiovulato, legumine 
glabro cylindrico stipitato calyce 3-plo longiore, yexillo amplo polli- 
cari cordato-oyato acutiusculo dorso multistriato apice parce pilosulo 
sub antbesi omnino reflexo, alis carina breyioribus, carina apice 
oontorta dorso linea pilosa instructa. 
^Ua 2-2^ poll, longa, 10-15 lin. lata, pallida, lutescentia. C.peduncu- 
lari afSnis, sed foHa multo latiora, nee acuminata. — Crescit in pro- 
yincift Malwan ; Jl, Aug. et Sept. 

Glitosia. 

C, biflora ; caule erecto lineis pilosis striato, foliolis oyatis yel lanceo- 
latis acutis, supra parce subtus confertim strigosis, stipulis stipeUisque 
setaceis, pedunculis breyissimis bifloris, bracteis parvis lanceolato- 
acuminatis bracteolis amplis oyatis acuminatis, calycis tubulosi pilosi 
dentibus setaceo-acuminatis, yexillo glaberrimo, oyario sericeo. — 
Crescit ubique ; Jl, Sept. Flowers half the size of those of C7. 
TemaUay pale blue. 

Mackontx (Subtribe Galegese), Genus noyum. 

Gen. Ghab. Caljfx tubulosus, bilabiatus, labio superiore bi- inferiore 
tridentato. Corolla papilionacese petala longe unguiculata, subaequi- 
longa; vexUlum rotundatum, sub anthesi refiexum ; aUs liberae, strictse, 
oblongse, obtusse ; canna obtusse petala supeme leyiter cohsrentia, 
alis paululum breyiora. Stamina 10,altemabreviora,filamento vexillari 
libero. Anlhera rotundatse, conformes. Ovarium pluri-oyulatum, ovulis 
funiculisque compressis sequilongis ; stylus breyis, incurvus ; stigma 
capitatum. Legumen compressum, lineare, rectum, strigosum, margi- 
nibus incrassatis, yalvis inter semina cohaerentibus, 7-8-spermum. 
Herba annua, facie Lathyri Nissolia ; foliis simplicibus, pedunculis 
un^oris ; floribus parvis. 

M, strigosus,* 

Herba annua, di£Pusa, caulibus adscendentibus, filiformibus, strigosis, 

* A nearly-allied species of this genus, if not identical with it, is the Tephrona 
tenuis. Wall. Cat. No. 5970 (from Sezaen, 1826), which our friend Captain Mnnro 
alao detected at Fnttehpore, in Sikri. — £d. 

f2 
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foliis simplicibus, linearibus vel angoste elliptiois, mnercmaiiB, 
3-nervii8, nervis duobus marginalibus, intermedio penninenrio : 
stipulis parvis, subulatis, petiolo brevi bistipeUato nqualibas. 
Pedunculi axillares, solitarii yel gemini, oapiUares, folio breviores, 
uniflori. Calyx 1 lin. longus, strigosus, dentibus e basi lata sabnlatis, 
infimo pauIo longiore. Petahrum tmguea iilifonnes, oalycis tnbam 
sequantes* CoroUa 2 lin. loDga, caerulea ; vexiUum dono strigoniiii, 
margine ciliatum. Rami teretes, 5 --6 poll, longi ; folia poUicBria, 
2 lin. lata. Legumen 8-9 lin. longum, 1-1^ lin. latnm. — In loda 
lapidosis irequens. Quoad habitnm, Oirobi species ad. memoriam 
revocat. Floret mense Angusto. Grenus Tephrosim affine. 

Indioofxba. 
/. iriquetra (non Meyeni) ; perennis, caulibus e radice lignosa plurimis 
herbaceis acute trigonis prostratis apice adscendentibus glabris, foliis 
subsessilibus ellipticis mucronatis supra glabris subtus strigosis 
pellucido-puuctatis 10 lin. longis 6 lin. latis, stipiilis subulatis, 
racemis axillaribus elongatis folio 3-4-plolongioribusmulti-(20-25)- 
floris, rachi acute trigona glabra, floribus (purpureis) brevissime 
pedunculatis, pedunculis fructiferis reflexis, calycis 5-partiti laciniis 
subulatis sub anthesi patentibus pilis albidis strigosis, corolla calyce 
duplo longiore, vexillo rotundato emarginato dorso strigoso, carma 
apice pubescente, antheris apiculatis, ovario 6-ovulato pilis reflexis 
albidis strigoso, legumine lineari apice mucronato tetragono tetra- 
ptero 5-spermo 6-7 lin. longo lineam lato. — Crescit in collibus 
saxosis provinciae Malwan. 

Dalbergia. 

£>, monoajpenua ; frutex volubilis, foliolis 6 altemis obovatis vel cuneato- 
ovalibus apice mucronulatis supra glaberrimis subtus glaucescentibus 
minute puberulis, petiolis pedunculisque pubescentibus, racepiis 
axillaribus solitariis vel geminis simplicibus paucifloris folio multo 
brevioribus, calycis glabri laciniis rotundatis parvis, corolla alba 
calyce subduplo longiore, staminibus 10 in vaginam supra Assam 
coalitis, antheris transverse dehiscentibus, ovario glabro 1-ovulato, 
stipulis linearibus ferrugineo-tomentosis, legumine pollicari obscure 
reticulato lunulato 1-spermo, semine compresso reniformi. — Crescit 
in collibus provinciae Malwan ; Jl. Jun. 
I was at first disposed to take this for D. congesta, but there are too 
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many points of difference to allow this opinicm to be tenable. In this 
specaes there are no fine parallel diverging veins ; the upper surface of 
the leaves is perfectly glabrous, even in the youngest ones ; the racemes 
are always simple, and the stamens 10»— the dehiscence of these is 
peculiar. 

B, acaeuitfolia ; scandens fruticosa» stuninibus monaddphis, foliis 
alternis foliolis 20~24-jugis altemis linearibus apice obtusis vel 
emarginatis basi inaequilateris supra subglabris nitidis subtus stri- 
gosis, petiolis paniculisque ferrugineo-tomentosis, paniculis axillari- 
.bus terminaHbusque folio multo brevioribus, calyce pubescenti basi 
bibracteolato 5-dentato dentibus obtusis, ovario stipitato glaberrimo 
3-ovulato, legumine ? — Gresoit in provinoill Canara ; Jl, Aprili. 
A very distinct species. Leaves 5-6 inches long ; leaflets 9 lines 
long, 2| lines broad. 

FONQAMIA. 

P, Canareiuu ; fruticosa scandens, foliis imparipinnatis j&diolis 7-10- 
jugis oppositis brevi-petiolatis oblongo-lanceolatis supra glabris 
subtus strigosis, paniculis terminalibus folio brevioribus ferrugineo- 
tomentosis, pedicellis temis in pedunculo communi apice &sciculatis, 
staminibus basi et apice diadelphis medio monadelphis, ovarium 
hirsute 2~3-ovulato, legumine? — Crescit in Ganara prope 6ar- 
suppa ; ft. Aprili. 

Obs. The panicle is composed of simple racemes, on wiridi the 
peduncles, of equal length with the pedicels, are arranged. The calyx 
is bibracteolato, wide, cup-shaped, having a ring of dense hairs around 
the inside of its mouth. Yexillum with 2 callosities at the base of its 
limb, which run down the short claw. The leaflets are 2-2^ inches 
long and \ inch broad, the length of the leaf one foot, with a channelled 
petiole. Stipules semi-ovate, broad, covered with ferruginous hairs. 

BALSAMINACEiE. 

4MPATIENS. 

/. pulcherrima\ caule erecto herbaeeo glabro sim^^ci vd ramoso, foliis 
alternis longiuscule petidatis ovatis acuminatis crenato-senratis 
serraturis setigeris supra hispidulo-scabridis subtus gkucis glab«rri- 
mis, petiolis apicem versus glanduloso-setigeris, pedicellis axillaribus 
binis V. ternis unifloris folio dimidio brevioribus, sepalis latonalibus 
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minutis subulatis posteriore ample orbicolari apice bifido done medio 
aculeato-cnspidato anteriore cacullato mucronato, basi in calcar 
filiforme pedicello longius contracto, petalis fere ad basin dtvida 
segmentis cuneato-oboyatis apioe bilobis segmento anteriore ampliore, 
fructu medio pubemlo demum glabrato oyato-oblongo obtunaaime 
rostrate IS-l^-spermo, pedicellis fructiferis erectis apioe oerauis. 
Eerba sesqui- bipedalis. Folium cum petiole sesqnipollicari 6-7 poll, 
longom, 2\ poll. latnm. Flores rosei, ampli, pulcherrimi, diametro 
2\ poll. Oalcar 2^ poll, longum. — Grescit in umbrosis prope 
Warree, in Concano australi ; Jl. Ang. 

XANTHOXTLEiE. 

DiPETALUH. Genua novum. 

Gen. Ghab. Floreadioid. Cahfx ? CoroUapetala 2, calyce multo ma- 
jorat profonde concava, cupuliformia, pellucido-punctata, sstivatione 
imbricata. FhrU masculi stamina 6 ; ovarii rudimentum apice bifi- 
dum. — ^Frutex inermis, foliis aUemk trtfoliolatia^ foHolis elUpUcO'lan-' 
eeolatiSy aqualiter petiolulaHs, utrinque acumimUia, glabris, peUueido- 
punctatia, iniegria ; panicolis terminalilma, 
2). hUoculare. 

This is without doubt the Toddalia bUocularia of Messrs. Wight 
and Amott, who place it in the genus Toddalia with strong marks of 
doubt, the flowers never having been seen by these authors. I met with 
this shrub in Ganara last April : at that time the buds were scarcely 
formed, but after much searching I procured two half-expanded flowers, 
which will be an apology for the imperfection of the description. 

ANACARDIE^. 
Glycycakpus. Gentia novum. 

Gen. Ghab. Florea polygamo-dioici. Calyx quadripartitus, persistens ; 
laciniis ovatis, obtusis. Corolla petala 4, sub disco hypogyno ^-crenato 
inserta, oblongo-linearia, eestivatione imbricata. Stamina 4, sub disci 
margine inserta, cum petalis altemaiisque breviora. Mlamenta libera, 
anthera introrsse biloculares, longitudinaHter dehiscentes. In floribus 
masculis ovarii rudimentum nullum. In flore fertili ovarium unicum, 
liberum, sessile, uniloculare : ovulum unicum, ex apice funiculi com- 
planati e basi locuU adscendentis pendulum ; atylua brevissimus ; 
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Uigma capitato-disooideum. JDn^ supera, transyerse oblonga, 
depressa, carne parca, pidposa, duld, esculenta ; pwtamine crastaceo, 
monospermo. Embryonia exalbuminosi coUfledonet crasssB, profunde 
plano-convex8B. — ^Arbor Indica parva ; foliis aUenm petiolatis, mp^ 
plicibusy oblotiffiSy penninermisy uUegerrmM; petiolo nudo\ floribus 
racemoH8, parvis. — Gresdt raro in Goncano aostrali ; Ji. Feb. ; 
fructum maturum habet in Aprili. 
G, racemoaa. 

The tree, on wldcli this genus is founded, agrees in many points with 
the Holigama racemoaa ; but, unless we suppose some unaccountable 
errors to exist in Eoxbnrgh's description of that tree, it must be very 
different, the superior fruit being a sufficient mark of distinction. 
I propose that my tree, however, be called G. racemosa. 

VTTACE^. 

VlTIS. 

F, discolor ; glabra, caule ramisque acute 5-6-angulatis rubris, stipulis 
late ovatis obtusis auriculatis, foliis petiolatis ovatis vel oblongo- 
lanceolatis acuminatis basi cordatis sinu lato vel oblique truncatis 
herbaceis serratis serratiuris setigeris supra intense viridibus subtus 
nitentibus purpureis, umbellis oppositifoliis pedunculatis petiolo duplo 
longioribus, pedunculi ramis 4~6 basi bracteis obtusis suffiiltis, 
petaUs cohserentibus rubris, stylo conspicuo, baccis nigris nitidis 
pisi majoris magnitudine, pedunculi interdum drrhiferi drrhis sim- 
plicibus. 

Species pulchra et insignis, tota folii pagina superiore excepta rubra. 
Folia 3-6 poll, longa, 1^3 poll, lata : petiolus angulatus, caualicu- 
latus. — Crescit in umbrosis Concani utriusque ; fl. Aug. ; fruct. Oct. 

ANONACE^. 

FoLYALTHiA {OxymUra), 

P. cardicpeUda ; foliis obovato-oblongis breve petiolatis repente acumi- 
natis glaberrimis marginibus undulatis, floribus supra axillaribus 
solitariis nutantibus, pedicellis brevibus petiolo sequalibus, basi bi-tri- 
bracteolatis, sepaHsrotundatis velutinis, petaHs exterioribus oblongis 
cucnllatis interioribus minoribus in columnam mitrseformem connatis 
omnibus velutinis. — ^Fructum non vidi. Crescit in Oanara ; Ji, Aprili. 
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The kayes of this gpedes are 7-8 inchee long, and 2 inroad within 
two inchee of the apex, whence thej taper gpradnallj to the base. The 
inner petals are singular^ marked with the figore of a heart. This is 
a small tree ; whether P. frutioam of DC. is distinct, the description 
of that species is too short to enable me to decide. 

POLTGALACE^. 

POLYGALA. 

P. campestris ; 4-5-TinciaKs annua glauca, canle erecto tereti pubescente 
basi parce ramoso, ramis adscendentibus, foliis subsesailibus glabris 
linearibus basin versus attenuatis apice mucronulatis marginibus 
recurvis, floribus inferioribus 1-2 solitariis extra-axillaribus tri- 
bracteolatis oemuis, superioribus racemosis multifloris, racemo supra- 
axillari rarissime oppositifolio folio unciali 3-4-plo longiore, alis 
foliaceis oblique ovatis mucronulatis capsula lougioribus, sepalo 
supremo ciliato, carina cristata, capsula subrotunda obliqua emar- 
ginata margine dliata. 

F, JFi^ktiana affinis, sed caules et racemi semper pubescentes, et 
floi^es inferiores in caule solitarii. — Grescit in planitiebus graminosis 
proyincisB Malwan ; JL Joaio, Julio. Morei lutei. 

CAPPAMDEiE. 

Cappabis. 

C, formosa ; fruticosa parva erecta inermis, foliis ovatis vel oblongis 
utrinque acutis vel lanceolatis junioribus membranaceis tomento 
stellate facile detergibili vestitis veteribus coriaceis glabris reticulato- 
venosis nitidis 5 poll, longis 2-2 J poll, latis, pedunculis corymboso- 
racemosis pauci-(5-6)-floris : in ramorum et ramulorum axillarium 
summitate, pedicellis pollicaribus bracteisque subulatis ferrugineo- 
tomentosis, floribus amplis (diametro 5 poll.) speciosis pallide 
caeruleis, petalis planis sub anthesi patentibus duobus inferioribus 
ita adpressis ut in labellum amplum coaHta videntur et coroUse 
tripetaloidese speciem exhibent, labello basi macula flava pubescente 
discoidali notato, fllamentis petalisque eequilongis, ovario oblongo 
tomentoso.— Fructum non vidi. Crescit in umbrosis provincise 
Canara ; fl. Aprili. 
This is the most beautiful and showy Capparis with which I am 
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acquainted, and far surpasses any Indian species wliicli I have seen. 

Part of Canara was, 1 believe, Heyne's region : can this be his 

C. carulea ? 

C. iener; frnticosa glabra ramosa, stipulis aculeiformibus brevibus 
undnatis, foiiis brevi-petioiatis ovato-lanceolatis obtuse acuminatis 
glaberrimis membranaoeis diaphanis, pedioellis filiformibus axillaribus 
solitariis unifloris poDicaribus folio brevioribus. — Cresdt in montibus 
Syhadree inter lat. 16° et 19°. 
This species has small flowers, leaves two inches long and one broad, 

covered with minute warts on the under side. The solitary pedicels 

are scarcely thicker than a horse-hair. The whole plant has a very 

delicate appearance. 

EUPHORBIACE^. Tribe Crotone®, BL 
Ageostistaghts. Genus novum. 

Mores dioici. Masc. Cahfx bi- trifidus. Corolla petala 6, glandulse 
6, petalis altemse. Stamina 10, filamenta basibus connata ; anthera 
loculis distinctis infra apicem filamenti appensis, loculorum valvulis 
inaequalibus. F(EM. Cal^x 5-partitus ; petala 5 ; ovarium basi 
glandulis 5 petalis altemis stipatum, 3-loculare, loculis uniovulatis. 
Styli 3, breves, bifidi, lobis obtusis. — Frutex, foiiis altemis, petiolaiis, 
oblongis, utrinque longe acuminatis, serrato-dentatis, glabris, Flonbus 
masculis spicatis, spicis supra-axtUaribus, parvis, locuetntformibus. 
Floribns foemineis solitariis, pedicellatis, pedioellis basi bracteis 
8-5 squamaformUms instructis, Capsula S-cocca, coccis bivalvibus, 
monospermis, seminibus pisi magnitudine. 
A. Indica. — Grescit in montibus Syhadree, lat. 16°. 

A rare shrub, rising to the height of 5 feet. The leaves are 15 inches 
in length (including a petiole of 3 inches), and 4 inches broad. The 
inflorescence is singular, in minute short spikelets like those of grasses, 
in a row above the axils of the leaves, and sometimes fascicled. From 
the interior of each of the closely imbricated bracts rises a short 
articulated pedicel, having 2 bracteoles at its base, and terminated by a 
solitaiy flower of equal length with the pedicel. 

(7b be continued.) 
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Decades op Fungi : by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 

{Continued from vol. i. p. 289.) 

Decades XXV. to XXX. 

Sikkim Himalaya Fungi, collected by Br. J. D. Hooker. 

The present series contains the greater part of the species of 
Jgaricini collected in and about Darjeeling, by Dr. Hooker. I think 
it best to defer the general observations I have to make till I have gone 
completely through the collection, a task all but finished. I wish roerelj 
for the present to guard against a reproach made in the case of Persoon, 
when describing the Fungi of Freycinet's Voyage, namely, that he had 
described everything as new, without reference to species already 
enrolled by mycologists. The truth is, that every species has been 
most severely scrutinized, and it is only after long study that I have 
felt myself compelled to propose so many new species. In the 
Agaricini, though several species have close allies in Europe, a vast portion 
of the forms are altogether new and peculiar, and often on a scale of 
the greatest magnificence. The new species in the other tribes are not 
so numerous, but in Boletus the same magnificence and novelty is 
exhibited. The Agarics seem to form far the greater portion of the 
Fungi of the country, and amongst the twenty-eight sections into 
which Fries has divided the genus, eight only are without a repre- 
sentative. It is curious, however, that the genera Cortinarius and 
Lactarius are altogether wanting in the collection, though there are at 
least four Rusmlce. 

241. Agarlcus (Amanita) regalis, n. s. ; pileo explanato areolato 
sicco, centre carnoso, margine tenui sulcato ; stipite valido exannulato 
basi bulboso ; lamellis latis subliberis. Hook, fil., No. 108, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Jillapahar, 7,500 feet. August. Rare. 

Inodorous, firm, rather tough. Pileus 5-6 inches broad, expanded, 
at length somewhat depressed, greyish brown, nearly smooth but 
areolate, thick in the centre ; margin thin, sulcato-striate. Stem of the 
same colour as the pileus, ringless, 8 inches high, 1 inch thick, ab- 
ruptly bulbous, transversely floccose, cracked and torn, solid and white 
within ; bulb tinged with red, retaining scarcely any traces of the 
volva. Gills broad, ventricose, crowded, almost free, but attenuated 
behind. 
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A noble speoies, which cannot be confounded with any in the small 
section to which it belongs. There is no trace of a ring either in the 
drawing or specimens. 

242. A, (Amanita) eriophorus, n. s. ; pileo expanso umbonato centro 
viscoso IsBvi, margine striato obscure floccoso ; stipite valido lanato 
bulboso ; lamellis confertis latis adnatis. Hook, fil., No. Ill, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. September. Bare. 

Firm, inodorous. . Pileus 5 inches across, expanded, with an obtuse 
broad umbo, cinereous, gelatinous in the centre when moist, obscurely 
(locculent elsewhere; margin shortly striate. Stem 8 inches high, 
more than half an inch thick, pale violet, bulbous at the base, clothed 
with dense down which is disposed here and there in transverse scales, 
solid but spongy in the centre. Gills broad, crowded, very slightly 
rounded behind, adnate. 

There seems to be in this, as in A, regalk and A, Berkeleii, no trace 
of a rin!?. Like those, it is a very distinct and splendid species. 
Though bulbous, the bulb is not margined, and exhibits no trace of 
a volva. 

243. A, (Amanita) Berkeleii, Hook. fil. ; giganteus ; pileo carnoso 
firmo subcoriaceo expanso demum depresso fuligineo medio areolato, 
margine estriato furfuraceo ; stipite valido subsequali solido concolore ; 
annulo obsoleto ; lamellis latiusculis confertis albis subliberis. Hook, 
fil.. No. 93, cum ic. 

On the ground. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June to August. Not rare. 

Inodorous, firm. Pileus 7 inches or more across, fleshy, expanded, 
at length depressed, dry, rather shining, sooty grey ; cuticle in the 
centre tinged with yellow, breaking up into polygonal arese, margin not 
striate, furfuraceous, slightly inflected. Stem 9 inches high, 1\ thick, 
solid, dark like- the pileus, somewhat scaly and flocculent, nearly equal, 
penetrating into the soil, blunt below. King obsolete. Gills mode- 
rately broad {-I of an inch) somewhat ventricose and waved, crowded, 
pure white, free or slightly adnexed, obtuse behind or acute. 

A noble species, which cannot be confounded with any other. Its 
nearest ally is probably A. excelsus, from which it differs in its firm, 
dmost leathery substance, furfuraceous margin, &c. The ring, if 
present at all, is soon broken up. There is a smaller variety. The 
stem is also sometimes bulbous, and the pileus but little areolate. 

* A, excoriatus, Fr. Hook, fil.. No. 11, cum ic. 

G 2 
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Has. In hot valleys on the bare earth. Daijeeling. May. 
Forming large mushroom-beds. 

244. A, (Lepiota) deliciolum, n. s. ; pileo ovato obtuso niveo glabro ; 
stipite gracili niveo roselloque fistuloso basi subincrassato ; anoulo 
superiore ; kmellis angustis distantibus liberis. Hook, fil.. No. 40, 
cum ic. 

Hab. In the hollow of dead trees. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. May. 
Very rare. 

Inodorous. Pileus 1 inch high, | broad, ovate, obtuse, snow-white, 
tolerably thick for the size of the species, smooth. Stem more than 
2 inches high, I-I7 line thick, slightly incrassated at the base, white 
tinged with rose, rather silky. Eing superior, subpersistent. Gills 
rather narrow, pure white, rounded behind, free. 

Exceedingly delicate and beautiful ; a very nearly allied species, at 
present undescribed, occurs in Ceylon. The smooth pileus and distant 
gills at once distinguish it from A, clypeolarius. 

245. A, (Annillaria) horren%y n. s. ; csBspitosus; pileo e convexo 
piano, margine subrepando verrucis conicis fuscis exasperato; stipite 
valido supra ample annulato floccoso squamoso deorsum cavo ; lamellis 
postice subrotundatis lineatim decurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 67, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On bark of old trees, &c. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June 
and July. 

Tufted, inodorous, between fleshy and leathery. Pilei 2 inches 
broad, convex, with the borders arched, at length flattened, liver-coloured, 
rough with conical dark-brown warts ; substance pinkish. Stem 3 
inches or more high, \ an inch or more thick, of the same colour as the 
pileus, darker below, floccoso-squamose, furnished with a broad, re- 
flected, persistent, reddish ring. Gills moderately broad, tinged with 
pink, rounded behind, but lineato-decurrent. 

Allied to A. melhus, but diftering in its tougher substance, conical 
warts, hollow stem, and other points. This and the four following 
species are closely related. They vary somewhat in substance; some 
might be placed in Leniinus, while others are of too tender and fugitive 
a texture to be so classified. All, at least, must be placed in the same 
genus, unless the closest natural affinities are to be violated ; and the 
second is so like A. melleus, that I had at first considered it a mere 
variety. A. varans, ¥r,, which is taken up from Battarra, exhibits 
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precisely the peculiarity of these species, in which the gills " longe in 
oonum obversum decomint/' 

246. ^. (Aimillaria) varus, n. s. ; pileo e convexo piano sicco, mar- 
gine repando ; stipite flexuoso corvo solido e basi attenuato ; annulo 
amplo superiore ; lamelUs pallidis lineatim decurrentibus. Hook, fil., 
No. 2, cum ic. 

Hab. On rotten timber. Sinchul, 8,600 feet. April to June. 

Tufted, inodorous. Pileus 2 inches across, at first convex, then plane 
or even depressed, pale umber, with sometimes a reddish tint, smooth, 
dry, fleshy, firin, rather tough ; margin strongly arched. Stem 4 inches 
high, \ inch thick, incrassated and obtuse below, attenuated upwards, 
darker than the pileus, blackish towards the base, solid> nearly smooth. 
Bang large, erect, white. Gills moderately broad, distant, pallid, 
decurrent, quite thread-like at the base, either continued down to the 
ring or ending a little way above it. 

Allied to A. melleua, but tougher, quite smooth, with truly decurrent 
gills, and a nearly smooth stem. There is a smaller variety in which 
the gills are more decurrent than in the larger form. 

247. A. (Armillaria) dicupellus, n. s. ; umbrinus ; pileo carnoso sicco 
convexo laqueato-incurvo ; stipite elongato fistuloso flpcculento ; annulo 
superiore amplo supra lineato convexo subtus cupulseformi ; lamellis 
distautibus lineatim decurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 90, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. Common. June. 

Inodorous, rather tough and leathery. Pileus 2 inches broad, con- 
vex, arched and incurved, dry, smooth, fleshy, dark umber, edge slightly 
striate. Stem several inches high, about \ an inch thick, nearly equal, 
umber with a red tinge, very dark at the base, flocculose, squamulose 
above, hollow to the apex. Sing near the top very broad, reflexed, 
convex above, and striated from the impression of the gills. Gills 
umber, distant, connected by veins moderately broad, running down to 
the ring by a narrow line. 

Allied to A. meUem and A, mucidus, but exhibiting, with two or 
three allied species, a distinct type. The substance approaches that of 
Lentinm or Fmius, 

248. A. (Armillaria) duplicatus, n. s. ; fasciculatus ; pileo piano sicco 
glabro, margine incurvo ; stipite elongato sursum fibrilloso squamoso 
solido, apice farcto ; lamellis angustis postice rotundatis dente ad 
velum duplex lineatim decurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 113, cum ic. 
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Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. Augoat. 

Forming immense tufts, inodorous, firm, dry, leathery. Pilei about 
2 inches across, cream-coloured, plane, smooth, with the matrgin 
strongly arched and incurved. Substance tolerably thick, tinged with 
red. Stems 4 inches or more high, ^ of an inch thick, brownish and 
smooth below, pale and iribrilloso-squamose above, solid, stuffed, or 
even hollow beyond the double deflexed pink veil, of which the exterior 
portion is shorter ; the int^or broad and striate from the impression 
of the giUs. Gills rather narrow, pallid, entire, not ventricose, rounded 
behind, and then running down to the veil by a very narrow tooth ; 
portion of hymenium between the ring and the broader portion of the 
gills pale red. 

A very remarkable and distinct species, making even a closer approach 
to LenHnus than jts immediate allies. 

249. ^, (Armillaria) muUicolorus, n. s. ; pileo piano umbonato 
cameo-fusco undulato sicco rimoso, margine striato ; stipite solido 
multicolori-variegato ; annulo reflexo ; lamellis angustis flavo-cameis 
integris Hneatim decurrentibus. Hook, fil., No. 110, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Jillapahar, 7,600 feet. August and Sep- 
tember. Bare. 

Inodorous. Pileus 4-5 inches across, plane, with a strong umbo 
and arched but not inflected margin, undulated, dry, shaded with 
yellow, brown, and red, cracked and showing the white substance ; 
border striate. Stem several inches high, \--^ an inch thick, solid, 
white within, ascending, smooth, flexuous, brown, with yellow and blue 
shades ; furnished above with a white reflected ring. Gills narrow, 
entire, linear, suddenly contracted and running down to the ring, 
yellowish rose-colour. 

A very singular species, remarkable for its various colours, reminding 
one of yi. poh/ckrou8 and A, Harmoge. 

250. A, (Armillaria) omniticens, n. s. ; pileo umbilicato tenui expanso 
carnoso centro floccoso-verrucoso, margine striato glabro ; stipite solido 
brevi obscuro glabro ; annulo patente ; lamellis pallido-carneis decm*- 
rentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 46, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 8,500 feet. May. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2 inches across, umbilicate, rather fleshy but 
thin, dry, pinkish grey, clothed in the centre with minute irregular 
floccose warts ; margin smooth, striate. Stem 1 inch or more high, 
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1 line or more in diameter, red-brown, smooth, solid, firm, famished 
at the top with a spreading narrow ring. Gills pale pink, moderately 
broad, running down as far as the ring. 

This is placed in ArmiUaria on ^pcount of the ring, but it has 
affinities with sevend species of other tribes, and approaches in some 
respects the Lentini, The name is intended to indicate its nrultiform 
affinities. 

251. A, (Armillaria) adelphta, n. s. ; pileo carnoso subhemisphserico 
profunde umbilicato centro floccuknto squamuloso margine arena to stnato 
glabro ; stipite elongato farcto ; annulo remoto patente ; lamellis pallido- 
cumeis longe decurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 47, com ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May. 

Pileus 1 inch across, subhemispherical, carnose, deeply umbilicate, 
grey, clothed in the centre with flocculent scales; margin smooth, 
much arched, striate. Stem 2 inches or more high, 1 line thick, red- 
brown, smooth. Bing narrow, patent. Gills pinkish, much arched, 
running down to the remote ring. 

Very closely allied to the last, but differing in the form of the pileuft^ 
the elongated slender stem, arched, very decurrent gills, and remote 
ring. The pileus, also, is less distinctly warty. 

252. A, (Tricholoma) cremoriceps,iL, s. ; pileo piano carnoso umbo- 
nato opaco glabro ; stipite incurvo subaequali obscuriore cavo firmissimo ; 
lamellis distantibus latiuscuUs postice rotundatis adnatis. Hook, fil.^ 
No. 123, cumic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. September. 

Inodorous, subfasciculate. Pileus 3 inches or more across, plane 
or even depressed, minutely umbonate, dry, smooth, opake, of a beau- 
tiful cream-colour ; margin crenate ; flesh darker, firm. Stem 2-|- 
inches high, •!> of an inch thick, nearly equal, except at the base, where 
it is slightly swollen, much darker than the pileus without and within, 
very firm, composed of fibres, hollow. Gills distant, rather thick, 
rounded behind, adnater with; sometimes a very uarrow descending 
tooth, white, with a pale tiuge of cream-colour. 

The gills in the dry specimens are covered with sparkling granule, 
whicl^ appear to belong to some mould. They are nearly globose, and 
are far larger than the spores^of Agarics, They occur in some other 
species of the colleetion^ sometimes forming a thick stratum. The beau- 
tiful Agaric beforerYis is allied to A, inamoe^us, but it does not appear 
to be the least silky or pubescent. 
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253. A, (Clitocybe) incongrutu, n. s. ; pileo andnlato mnbilioato 
subcamoso glabro cinereo-csesio ; stipite elongato bad incrassato Talido 
conoolore deorsum cavo ; lameDis latinacolis yentricosis decurreDtibiu. 
Hook, fil., No. 103, cum ic. 

Has. On the ground. JiUapabar, Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. AngQat, 
September. 

Inodorous. Pileus \\ inch broad, undulated, umbilicate, smootli, . 
dry, cinereous-blue, slightly fleshy ; flesh white. Stem 6 inches high, 
nearly \ an inch thick, incrassated downwards and slightly downy, of 
the same colour as the pileus, somewhat fibrillose, hollow from the 
middle to the base, white within except near the surface, composed of 
fibres. Gills ventricose, rather distant, decurrent, white. 

A very curious species, resembling somewhat the amethyst form of 
A. laccatm, and perhaps as nearly allied to that species as to any 
described. It contracts extremely in drying. 

254. A, (Collybia) napipes. Hook. fil. MSS. ; pileo irregulari andn- 
lato subdepresso corrugato sicco subcamoso, margine stnato ; stipite 
torto farcto bulboso radicato ; lamellis latis candidis postice rotundatis 
adnexis. Hook, fil., No. 102, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. July and August. 
Bare. 

Inodorous, rather firm. Pileus 5 inches or more broad, undulated, 
somewhat depressed, much corrugated, dry, yellowish brown, slightly 
fleshy ; margin sulcato-striate. Stem 4 inches high, 1 inch thick, very 
much and generally abruptly swollen at the base, twisted, and fre- 
quently splitting, fibrous within, with a cartilaginous bark, brown, 
minutely scaly, sending down a long waved root, at length more or less 
hollow within. Gills broad and thick, pure white, rounded behind 
and annexed, distant, sometimes buff when dry. Spores white or 
buff when dry, broadly but obliquely ovate, large, with a large nucleus. 

A splendid species, resembling A. eurrhizua, Berk., but differing in 
the absence of the strong umbo, the want of a ring, and other characters. 
It is in fact more nearly allied to A. radicatus, and especially to what 
I have called var. superbiens. 

255. A. (Collybia) raphanipeSy n. s. ; pileo rugoso depresso camoso 
sicco ; stipite deorsum incrassato radicato flocculoso-squamuloso cavo ; 
lamellis latis albis adnatis. Hook, fil.. No. 96, cimi ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Jillapahar, 7,000 feet. June, July. 
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Inodorous, fleshy, brittle. Pileus 4 inches across, dry, somewhat 
shining, wrinkled and grooved, olive-brown, plane or slightly depressed ; 
flesh reddish-brown beneath the cuticle. Stem 5 inches high, ^ of an 
inch thick in the centre, swollen below, then tapering into the elon- 
gated root, hollow, red-brown below, white above, clothed with minute 
flocculent scales. Gills broad, distant, rounded behind, adnate. 

This differs principally from A, radicatus in its hollow stem, which 
is fusiform below ; the pileus, also, appears to be drier. They are 
evidently very closely-allied species, though sufficiently distinct. 

256. J, (Colly bia) stiHaticius, n. s. ; pileo e convexo piano expanso 
glabro stillante viscoso, margine crenato inciso ; stipite firmo cavo 
adscendente libet flexuoso rufo-picto ; lamellis crassis distantibus flavo- 
albis adnexis. Hook, fil., No. 38, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of dead and living trees. Jillapahar, 8,000 feet. 
May, June. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2-4 inches across, at first convex, then plane and 
expanded, with occasionally a broad umbo, smooth, dripping with a 
viscid cream-like fluid, fleshy, pale olive ; margin thin, crenate and 
split. Stem 3-4 inches high, 2-3 lines thick, firm, ascending or 
flexuous, reddish-brown, hollow, sometimes rooting, springing abruptly 
from the matrix, equal or subfusiform. Gills distant, ventricose, fleshy, 
subcrenate, adnexed, or in depressed specimens spuriously decurrent, 
yellow-white, connected by veins. 

Allied to A, radicatus, but differing in habit, in its dripping pileus, 
its crenate incised margin, and ascending or flexuous hollow stem. 

257. A, (CoWjhm) unde^undus, n. s. ; pileo subhemisphserico ob- 
tusissime umbonato viscosissimo sulcato rugosoque ; carne brunnea ; 
stipite elongato furfuraceo cavo ; lamellis latis undulatis postice 
rotundato-truncatis adnexis. Hook, fil., No. 77, cum ic. 

Hab. On old timber in woods. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June, 
July. Eare. 

Inodorous, erect, very handsome. Pileus 2^ inches or more across, 
pale brown, hemispherical, with a broad, very obtuse umbo, very viscid, 
sulcate and wrinkled, fleshy ; flesh brown like the pileus. Stem 
6 inches high, \ an inch thick, attenuated at the very base and 
slightly rooting, striate above, shaded with pale brown, furfuraceous, 
hollow. Gills broad, white, undulated and loosely crenate, rounded 
behind, adnexed, distant. 

VOL. II. H 
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Very uearly allied to A. radicatua, but a softer species, with a 
regularly sulcate pileus, decidedly hollow stem, dark flesh, and abruptly 
rounded gills. 

258. A. (Colly bia) tripUcatm, Hook. fil. ; pileo campanulato um- 
bonato ab umbone Isevi profunde sulcato nitido sicco, margine tenui 
involuto ; stipite elato squarruloso solido ; lamellis paucis distantibus 
remotis. Hook, fil., No. 88, cum ic. 

Inodorous, delicate, soft. Pileus nearly 6 inches broad, campanu- 
late, obtusely umbonate, dry, shining, deeply and regularly sulcate, 
with the exception of the umbo, with fainter and shorter furrows in 
the intervals, answering to the shorter gills ; fleshy in the centre ; pale 
yellow-brown ; border almost membranaceous ; margin involute. Stem 
several inches high, nearly \ of an inch thick, of the same colour as 
the pileus, rough with short squarrulose flocci, solid, sunk into the 
umbo. Gills few, distant, pallid, quite free, remote. 

A splendid species, combining the characters of A, radicatus and 
A. longipes, with the habit of Heliomycea. No particular locality is 
indicated in Dr. Hooker's notes, and the base of the stem appears not 
to have been observed. I have no doubt, however, that there was a 
root, as in A. radicatus. 

259. A. (Collybia) papaveracem, n. s. ; pileo e campanulato irregu- 
lari flexuoso demum depresso tenui toto corrugato ; stipite elongato 
radicato fistuloso reticulato-striato ; lamellis angustis crispatis ramosis 
venoso-connexis carneo-griseis. Hook, fil., No. 86, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead sticks amongst moss. Darjeeling, 7,500 feet. June. 

Smell very slight. Pileus 3 inches across, brittle but rather firm, 
dry, glossy, reticulato-rugose, thin, at first campanulate, then expanded, 
uneven, flexuous and depressed, reddish grey ; flesh thin, of the same 
colour. Stem 5 inches high, ^ of an inch or more thick, rooting and 
attached by many fibres, fistulose, reticidato-striate or sulcate, darker 
than the pileus, slightly fibrillose. Gills narrow, moderately close, 
pinkish grey, crenate and crisped, branched, connected by strong veins, 
adnexed. 

A very curious species, allied to A, radicatus, but most distinct. The 
name alludes to the crumpled aspect of the pileus, as " crumpled as a 
poppy from the sheath." 

260. A. (Collybia) podagrosus^ n. s. ; pileo convexo carnoso fortiter 
incurvato glabro rufo-carneo ; stipite valido ventricoso fibrilloso-striato 
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solido, lamellisque angustis distantibus decarrentibus incamatis. 
Hook, fil., No. 134, cumic. 

Hab. On clay bauks. Sinchul, 8,000 feet. October. 

Inodorous, firm. Pileus 1 inch or more broad, convex, strongly 
incurved and involute, smooth, fleshy, of a bright reddish brown or 
flesh-colour. Stem 3 inches high, |- of an inch thick, ventricose, of 
the same colour as the pileus, streaked, fibrilloso-striate, solid. Gills 
distant, narrow, shortly decurrent, paler than the pileus. 

Very nearly allied to A, tBdematopus, but differing in its smooth 
pileus and distant gills. 

* J, velutipes. Curt. Hook, fil., No. 23, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May. 

{To be continued.) 



Note on Micbogachbts, Hook, fil,, and on a new. allied genua of CoNi- 
FEB^ of Van Diemen'a Land ; by William Abcheb, Jun., Esa. 

{Communicated by Dr. Lindley.) 
I. MiCBOCACHBYS, Hook, fil. 

Flares dioici. Masc. Amenta ovata; Squama antherjfera rhombeo- 
ovatsB, unguiculatsB, peltatae. Antherarum theccs 2, globosse, squamis 
suis valde majores, divaricatse. Pollen trigonum, trinucleatum. 
P(EM. Amenta simplicissima, erecta, vix folia extrema superemi- 
nentia. Squama 4, semi-rotundee, cruciatim oppositae, conniventes. 
Ovula 4, amenti ad angulos interiores posita. Strobilm minimus, 
e squamis triangulari-ovatis insequalibus erectis formatus. Semina 
(2 generaliter perfecta) subfusiformia, nudissima, squamis sublatiora ; 
testa papyracea, triptera. — Arbuscula, 10 ad 20 pad. alta, facie 
subaimilis Cupresso. Eami ramuhsimmi, Ramuli plurimi, tetra- 
goni, sub 1 lin. lati, subdistichi. Folia rhomheo-ovata, verms apicem 
inflexa, obtusa, dorso obtusanguhsa, cruciatim opposita, ramo appressa. 
Amenta ad apices ramulorum plurima. 

M, tetragona. Hook, fil., in Lond. Journ. Bot., vol. iv. p. 150 {descr, 
planta foem. excl.), 
Obs. The female amenta, described by Dr. J.D. Hooker as belonging 

to this plant, appertain to a hitherto undescribed genus, for which I 

have proposed the name of Pherosphera. 
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II. Phebosph^ba, Archer. Gen. nov. 

Mores dioici. Masc. Amenta oblongo-cylindracea,' vix ramulis suis 
latiora. Sqtuima antheriferse rotundo-ovatse, minute ciliato-dentatffi, 
imguiculatse. Antherarum theca 2, globosse, squamis suis minores, 
membranacese, divaricatae. Pollen .... F(£M. Amenta 
ovata, suberecta, ramulis suis dimidio latiora. Squama oblongo- 
ovatae, coucavfiB, subnaviculares, ad apieem incurvae, peltatae, imbri- 
catse. Ovula globosa, solitaria, juxta apieem squamarum posita, 
super costam sedentia. Strohilus minusculus, decurvus, e squamis 
(circiter 12) foliis submajoribus Iseviter patentibus formatus. Semina 
minima, ovato-globosa, omnino nuda, solitaria; testa chartaceo- 
spongiosa, Isevis, substriata. — Fruticulus jprostratus, kumifusus. 
Eami ramulosissimi. Hamuli jplurimi, tetrcu/oni, stUi 1 lin. lati, 
patentes, subdisticM, Folia r/iombeo-ovata, dorso obtusangulosa^ 
cruciatim opposita^ arete imbricata, ramo appressa. Amenta ad apices 
ramulorum plurima. 

F. Hookeriana (nobis). 

Microcachrys tetragona. Hook, Lond. Joum, Bot. (quoad amenta foem. 
solummodo.) 
Obs. In Dr. J. D. Hooker's description of the genus Microcachrys^ 

in * Lond. Joum. Bot./ vol. iv., he has appropriated to it the female 

amenta of this hitherto undefined genus, for which I now propose 

the name of Pherosphcera (derived from c^e/ao), / bear, (T<iialpa, a 

globe) i on account of its globose seeds. 



Extracts from the private Letters of Dr. J. D. Hooker, written during 

a Botanical Mission to India. 

Darjeeling to Tonglo. 

{Continued from jp. 23.) 

At daylight the following morning the temperature was 67°, the sky 
partially clear, with heavy clouds on the mountains, and especially on the 
Darjeeling spur, where the village seemed as if lifted up into the air. 
Descended a very steep gully, choked with Calami and Flci, and 
ascended again to the base of Tonglo by a steep slope, cultivated here and 
there with Maize, Mice, and Millet, and occasionally Amaranthus, Fennel, 
Cumin, Capsicum, Yam, Br'mdjal {Egg-Sola)ium), Cannabis, and Buck- 
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wheat of two species. The white-flowered Rue seems to escape into the 
fields : it is certainly wild at an elevation of 4-9,000 feet, and is used 
commonly for all diseases of fowls (mixed with their food, as in 
England). Before leaving the base of the hills, the men cut- the large 
bamboos for water-vessels (Choongis) to carry up the hill, none of the 
species found above this level being suited to that purpose. 

The ascent continues through dense jungle of Moraine, Embelia, 
Cedrela, Gordonia, Aquilaria, and such tropical trees as I mentioned 
in the ascent from Punkabarrie to Kursiong. 

At noon we arrived at the Lama's residence of Simonbong. It is 
one of the smallest and poorest Gumpas (or monasteries) in Sikkim.* 
Unlike the better dass, it is built of wooden beams only, and consists 
of a single large room, raised on a stone foundation, roofed with 
shingles, and with small sliding shutter-windows. The temple is 
placed, as usual, on a narrow ridge or spur of the mountain, 
elevated about 4,000 feet: near it I observed one or two Lamas' 
tombs, called Chaity, — ^they are cubes of stone-work, raised on a little 
terrace, about six feet square, surmounted by a hemisphere, which again 
is topped with a cone and ball. The devout of my party walked round 
each several times, always from right to left, repeating the " Om mani 
Padmi hom," which was inscribed on a slab of slate, let into one face 
of the tomb. Lamas' bodies are generally burned, on this side of the 
snowy range ; while in Thibet they are exposed to the fowls of the air, or 
cut to pieces and distributed. Those of the Lamas ou the banks of Lake 
Tarou are said to be always exposed, and the kites summoned by 
beating of gongs and blowing a trumpet made of a human thigh-bone. 
That bodies are exposed, and that the thigh-bone of a man is used for a 
horn, is true enough ; but the birds probably accept other signals, less 
equivocal to their keen senses of sight and scent. 

At Simonbong (where we halted) the flora of the temperate regions 
commences. Two species of Bamboo (neither being the alpine) replace 

* There are upwards of twenty Lama establishments in Sikkim, containing 800 
monks. Many are of excellent masonry, Chinese in architectm*e, gorgeously 
decorated, and, for so poor a country, richly endowed. During my more recent 
travels in Sikkim I have visited many, and been an inmate in the monasteries, and 
met with the greatest kindness and hospitality from the good fathers. As I was the 
first European who ever lived with the monks, this courtesy was the less to be 
expected. Dr. Campbell, who afterwards joined me, and in whose delightful society 
I visited other Iam& establishments, records the same opinion of these good- 
humoured people. 
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the large kind, left below. Wild Strawberry, Violet , Lysifnachiay 
Geranium, Polygonum, and several R^i, especially the yellow -fruited one 
(on which we luxuriated), announce the lower level of the second or 
temperate region, of which Daijeeling may be considered the central 
point. Fotatos and Peaches were cultivated abundantly, the latter 
forming little groves, but the fruit never ripens on these hills, from the 
want of sun. 

It is curious that in this region of the Himalaya, and from Eastern 
Nepal eastward, along the whole Himalaya, there is absolutely no 
good fruit, except Wallnuts, Even the English cultivated fruits at 
Darjeeling are very poor. Apples scarcely ever ripen ; Pears never ; 
Peaches never : Currants and Gooseberries have not had a fair trial, but 
they seem disinclined to flourish. Strawberries grow exceedingly well, 
but the fruit is very flavourless, much more so than those of the plains, 
which, though inferior to the English, are still large and fairly good. 

European vegetables, again, thrive remarkably, but are all deficient in 
flavour, however abundant the crop and fair the p^duce may be to 
look upon. All are good, but not when compared with English, as to 
taste. Potatos improve wonderfully, and the Daijeeling root, culti- 
vated on the plains, is, I think, superior to the parent stock in size and 
mealiness. 

Mangos and Bananas are the only Indian cultivated fruits I have 
seen, and both are exceedingly bad. The Orange from the Teesta 
river is highly esteemed ; and excellent specimens of this fruit are 
brought up from the plains, though always somewhat the worse for the 
journey. Of course, neither Olive, Pig, Vine, Pomegranate, nor any 
southern European fruit, grows here : the Phy salts (" Cape Goose- 
berry," or " Tippare") does, however : it is a plant indifferent to want 
of sun and a cool summer, but impatient of a severe winter. 

The total absence of sunlight and heat, during the summer of this 
region, is the cause of this dearth of fruits. The winter of the plains, 
being more analogous to our English summer as regards the amount of 
heat and cold, such fruits as the Peach, Vine, and even Plum, can 
perfect their fruit in April and May, if they only be coaxed through 
the previous hot and wet season ; which, though lasting from June to 
September, is, to all intents and purposes, their winter. At 7,000 feet 
on the Himalaya, where the mean temperature is far better suited to 
their habits, its influence is so modified by the rains and lack of sun 
during summer and by the cold in the winter, that they stand no chance 
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of firuiting. In short, some English firaits will be content to turn the 
winter solstice (November to May) of the plains of India into an English 
snmmer, and then produce their flower and fruit ; — but neither these, 
nor others, will put up with the accumulated evils of a winter like that 
of England* (as concerns its effects on European vegetation), and a 
summer more rainy than that of the plains, — for such are the two sobtices 
of Daijeeling. 

The difference between this climate and that of the north-western 
Himalaya, at equal elevations, several degrees further north and west, 
is herein very great. There the winters are much colder and more 
comfortless to the English visiter ; the summer is far hotter and less 
rainy (but afflicted with dust- winds in May). The rainy season is so 
much shorter, and the sun so much more frequently shines through the 
more brief but heavier showers, that the apple and many other fruits are 
brought to far greater perfection than here. Still further north- 
west, and beyond the influence of the periodical raius (which deluge 
the south-eastern Himalaya, and gradually are exhausted, being carried 
north-west by the south-eastern monsoon), the European fruits are 
celebrated as the finest in the world. Whether the Grapes^ AppleSy 
Melons, &c., of Caubul, Turkistan, Cashmere, &c., are really equal to 
the English, or not, I am without the means of judging : those who 
Uffirm this most positively are Indian residents, who have left England 
when young and have sojourned long in the plains, where Pomona's 
gifts are scarcer and poorer than in any tropical country I have ever 
visited.f The opinion of the travellers in these countries, who have left 
England later in life, with their tastes more matured and recent, is, 
that though the oriental fruits are greater in abundance, and excellent 
in flavomr, they are not comparable to the better varieties of the 
same cultivated in England, the north of France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. In the valley of Nepal, at Cattmandu, above 4,000 feet, and 
in the heart of the Sub-Himalaya, Hodgson tells me Apples ripen 

* I do not mean that the Darjeeling winter is to be compared for cold or discom- 
fort to that season in England ; but as far as being a winter to English fruit-trees, 
its specific action on the plant is the same. 

t This is not stated unadvisedly nor without wide experience. The excellence of the 
Mango I do not deny, nor of one or two of the varieties of Plantain ; but these 
particular sorts are scarce, comparatively speaking ; they have short seasons, and so 
have the good oranges. No one who has walked through the fruit-market of a 
tropical American town^ or a western African, and seen their glorious perennial profu- 
sion, of not only species, but varieties of fruit, wlQ for a moment compare the Indiaii 
Bamr to these. So say all who have frequented both. 
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exceedingly well ; and so do two vtirieties of the European Fig, The 
mean temperature is considerably above that of this place, and, of course, 
the winter is much warmer, snow being hardly ever seen, and never 
lying on the ground. There the Plantain and Mango do not ripen, 
nor the Orange always, nor do the Gooseberry ^ Currant, or Ra^berry 
mature their fruit well; and it is much too rainy for the Vine, 
Apricots can be produced with care and are good, but hardly Peaches. 

From this you see that the distribution of temperature is even of 
more consequence in India than its mean amount, and that a still more 
influential disturbing cause is the rainy season, whose effect is not only 
an excess of moisture, but an interception of the sun's rays. In Thibet, 
north of the Himalaya snows, the Apple, Peach, Apricot, and other 
fruits, are perfect at elevations from 8 to 10 or 11,000 feet; above which 
come crops of Barley, JFheat, Peas, Fagopyrum, and in places too cold 
for these, Tumeps and Radis/ies are the staple crops ; above whose 
superior limit (15,000 feet), either barren stony mountains or grassy 
plains prevail. 

Owing to the comparatively level surface of the Thibetan plain, these 
crops are characteristic of what cultivation there is at such elevations. 
The same crops reach nearly 10-13,000 feet, south of the snowy 
range, amongst the rugged valleys of the Sub-Himalaya ; but cultiva- 
tion is scattered, and only such sites are selected as, though of equal 
elevation, enjoy a greater temperature during the short season adapted 
to their growth. Thus, in Bhootan, the limits of wheat are 3,020 to 
9,640 feet ; between which levels it is the winter-crop, and is reaped 
in March. On the plains of India wheat is very abundant, and is also 
a winter-crop. The damp atmosphere, heat, and moisture are as direct 
obstacles to its being a summer-crop on the plains, as is the winter's 
cold to its being a winter one at above 9,500 feet on this side the 
Himalaya, nor anywhere in Thibet. 

Radishes, Peas, Beans, and Buckwheat, which are the upper level 
summer crops of Thibet, are, on this side the snow, the winter-crops 
of 5-8,000 feet (below Wheat, Barley, &c.), the heavy rains of the 
Cis-Himalayan region, and total absence of sun, combined with the 
cold of 9 and 10,000 feet, being very prejudicial; and they form a 
strange contrast to the dry atmosphere, powerful sun, and heat of its 
direct rays in Thibet, — which last makes up for the want of a higher 
mean temperature. 

To conclude this subject, — the same dry summer heat, combined with 
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the intense winter's cold and nocturnal radiation under a clear sky, are 
equally fatal to the rich, succulent, herbaceous, and arboreous native vege- 
tation of the Cis-Himalayan mountains, as the extraordinary uniformity 
with respect to soUtifcial temperature and humidity in the latter region 
are to a perennial exuberance of vegetable life, and to the ascent of 
tropical plants to elevations hi above those heights which we should 
consider their superior limit, did we argue from the influence of mean 
temperature alone. 

On ascending Tonglo, we left cultivation and groves of poor Peach- 
iree$ on its flanks at Simonbong, altitude about 4,000 feet, the average 
level to which agriculture reaches in a great part of Sikkim. This is 
a remarkable contrast to either the north-western Himalaya, or to 
Bhootan, in both of which countries crops are raised abundantly at 
6,000 to 8,000, and even to 10,000 feet and upwards ; and it is owing 
to many local causes ; some of which, as that the Lepchas prefer dwelling 
at about that elevation, and the restless life they lead, are obvious ; while 
others, drawn from natural peculiarities, are of extreme complexity. 

Sikkim I have always held to be a peculiar nook of the Himalaya, 
differing much in some of its features from either Nepal in the 
west or Bhootan in the east; and I am hardly adequately prepared 
to point out all the prominent features. 1. As a segment of the 
Himalaya, it is narrower than the average,; the snowy mountains of 
its northern boundary are nearer the plains of India than those of 
Bhootan and Nepal are, although their peaks attain a higher ele- 
vation than any known ASatic or other mountains in the world. 
2. It is cut off from Bhootan by a long meridional snowy ridge with 
peaks 17,000 feet, running thirty miles south from the main range, a 
Yciy rare if not unique phenomenon in the Himalaya. 3. Transverse 
ranges also divide it from Nepal, striking north from Tonglo to the 
snow, and averaging 12,000 feet in height. 4. A longitudinal ridge 
(Sinchul mountain, on a northern spur of which Paijeeling stands) 
separates it from the plains of India. 5. Innumerable ridges, without 
any arrangement, all reaching 7 to 12,000 feet, are enclosed wit^iin 
these four waUs ; themselves are intersected by profound ravines, and 
forest-dad up to and over their summits. 6. What we know of the 
geology of the country is, that it is remarkably uniform, of crumbling 
gneiss and mica-schist hills, much more continuously wooded than those 
of Bhootan, where dry and barren hills of mountain Limestone occur, 
and where are also broad valleys, equally unknown in Sikkun. 7. By a 

VOL. II. I 
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reference to the map you will see that the rainy wind, the south-eastern 
monsoon from the Arracan coast, in its progress north- west, first strikes 
the Cossiah (Khasyah) hiUs, which it deluges with a vastly greater 
amount of rain than falls on any other part of India : the rest is 
expended in Sikkim, and then striking the Himalaya, is deflected west, 
and becomes comparatively a drier and drier wind (though always 
rainy) till it reaches the extreme north-western Himalaya. 

Sikkim is therefore more rainy* than Bhootan and Nepal, or at least 
more humid. Encircled by hills, it is sheltered from other winds; 
and the superabundant moisture is not carried off in vapour by the 
sun, but clogs the valleys and is again deposited at night, equally 
intercepting the solar rays and nocturnal radiation, diminishing, in 
short, the day's heat and night's cold, and producing a climate, which, 
all the world over, in the western Highlands and Wales near home, or 
on the remote shores of South Chili and Fuegia, is eminently prejudicial 
to cultivation, whether of grains or fruits. It, moreover, causes the 
dispersion of the human population : — for few parts of a country, so 
uniform in features, are more favoured than the rest ; warmth and com- 
parative dryness are sought in the narrow valleys and their southern 
exposed slopes, above which the heated vapours are raised by the morning 
sun, to be condensed on the cooler mountain forests, whose murky 
atmosphere and dark dripping vegetation the poor Lepcha peoples with 
the bad spirits of his demonology. 

I do not think that the similarity of these features in the Himalaya 
of Sikkim with those of the other far-distant countries mentioned, 
and their mutual effect upon organized life in both, exists in my 
own fancy : it is further traceable in the native vegetation, and is 
eminently conspicuous in the paucity of animal life, especially quadru- 
peds and birds. My attention was irresistibly called to the subject 
before I had ascended 6,000 feet on my road to Darjeeling; and to the 
present hour I am more struck by this fact than by the many grander 
and more novel phenomena which these mountains present. I am 
everywhere reminded of the damp west coast of Tasmania, of the 
New Zealand Islands, of the humid portion of extra- tropical South 
America, of the Hebridean Islands, the north-western coast of Scotland, 
and some parts of Wales. A scattered population, rude cultivation, 

* The mean fall probably does not exceed 100 inches, as measured by the pluvio- 
meter, an instrument which takes little or no account of the enormous deposition in 
the shape of mists and fogs. 
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a damp atmosphere and dripping sky, — no summer's warmth nor winter's 
cold, — no genial ray of spring, no Dog-star nor smnmer's sun, no 
harvest-moon, crisp frost, or sparkling Christmas. The ground never 
chirps beneath the tread : the falling leaves decay, and do not rustle 
imder foot. All animate nature is deadened : the forests are quiet, or 
the few birds that cry utter a mournful note. Magnificent as is the 
vegetation, exuberant in species, rich in colouring, profuse in the rarest 
and most delicate forms, of temperate and tropical climes combined, 
these productions are not the children of a joyous spring, or if of 
spring at all, surely the illegitimate progeny of a churlish season : — 
they are smuggled into existence imacknowledged by blue sky and 
bright sun, heralded by no birds, cropped by no beasts : they bud, and 
flower, and fruit, heedless of the dashing rain and opj)ressing fogs. 

Pray do not think I am unfairly depreciating the climate of Darjeeling, 
which is admirably adapted to the English constitution. I am only 
comparing it with more favoured spots, inaccessible to the European 
invalide. Its effect on the debilitated frame is marvellous, — ^really 
incredible ; and if there is truth in children's faces (and where else, if 
not?) it is undeniably well suited to them too. Its proximity to 
Calcutta, accessibility at all seasons, the narrowness of the Terai belt, 
coolness of climate, abundance of vegetables, and great capabilities for 
frirther improvement (rapidly as it has progressed), will, no doubt, 
render it the most crowded of the hill-stations, as it is the only one to 
which the majority of the Bengal residents can resort, for that short 
month which may be granted for the re-establishment of health. 
The great expense of Dawk-travelling, and the tedious length of a 
water-passage (the only alternative), to reach the foot of the hills, 
are the chief objections to Daijeeling ; — by the first, the journey 
(300 miles) cannot be performed under SOL, but in five days only ; 
by the latter it occupies six weeks, and costs a third of the 
money. The expense and fatigue of Dawk-travelling I consider one of 
the greatest evils of India. A country prospers almost in direct pro- 
portion to the facility of locomotion therein ; and India, with all its 
justly boasted wealth, splendour, civilization, and appliances, is dis- 
gracefully behind Australia and Canada, or even many of the decaying 
French, Portuguese, and Spanish colonies, in the public means of con- 
veyance, within 300 miles of its capital. 

{To he continued) 
I 2 
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LiNNiSAK SOOIETT. 

Hie 4th of December, 1849, will eyer be memorable in the annals 
of the Linnsean Society, from the honour it was enabled to confer on 
itself by the election of BCr. Brown to the Presidency. It should, 
howerer, be generally known, for the sake of those members who haye 
taken an active interest in the welfare of the Society, that tlie election 
of this eminent man has been an object of their frequent solicitude for 
the last twenty years ; but the unwillingness of Mr. Brown to accede 
to the wishes of his friends in 1828, when Lord Stanley (the present 
Earl of Derby) was elected as the successor of Sit James Edward Smith, 
and at the subsequent elections of the Duke of Somerset and of the 
late excellent Bishop of Norwich, could not be overcome, though no 
members of the Society more strongly urged the claims which the 
Society had upon Mr. Brown, than these distinguished men. 

To those who know Mr. Brown, this reluctance on his part to accept 
of the distinction implied by the late election, is felt to be consonant 
with their estimate of his character ; for the modesty which invariably 
attends the highest intellectual attainments was never more conspicuous 
than in this great botanist. But whatever tribute is due to the extra- 
ordinary sagacity and learning of Mr. Brown, those who are privileged 
with his intimacy feel that the singular simplicity, the sterling integrity, 
and the affectionate solicitude and tenderness of his nature, task their 
regard for him quite as much as his high scientific attainments command 
their respect and confidence ; and we rejoice that a Society endeared 
to us by its objects, and by the association of many whom we have loved 
and lost, and of others who survive to sympathize with us in our love of 
plants, is under the care of one so eminently calculated to promote its 
prosperity. 

Mr. Brown took the chair at the meeting of the Society on De- 
cember the 18th ; and the interest excited by the event was shown by 
the presence of many who do not ordinarily attend its meetings. He 
briefly acknowledged the compliment that had been paid to him by the 
Society, and made a just and due acknowledgment of the great ser- 
vices rendered to botany by Dr. Wallich, by appointing him one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 

The vacancy in the council has been filled by the election of Dr. 
Charles Morgan Lemann, one of the most zealous botanists of the 
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day, and one who, ever ready to assist others in their inquiries, is 
unjost to his own extensive knowledge of plants, by not diffusing it 
more publicly abroad. 

The following classical address, from the Boyal Bavarian Botanical 
Society of Eegensburg, in a printed form, with the seal appended, 
has been presented to Mr. Brown, by Dr. Wallich, who was officially 
delegated for the occasion, and has a similar address for presentation 
to the Linnaean Society at their next meeting. 

Viro eminentissimo, edoctissimo, emeritissimo. 

Domino *Domino ROBERTO BROWNIO, D.C.L., 

Permultarum Societatum Literariarum Socio et Patrono, 

Et NUPBS LiNNiSANiE LoNDINENSIS Pr^SIBI SLEGTO, 

Botanicorum Antistiti, 
Ctm Antipodum Floram primus et psene solus digessit, 

Explotans fideliter quas et ipse legerat et alii reportarunt plantas. 
Qui complures Plantarum Familias Naturales ordine disposuit, 

Exquircns fortiter novas et neglectas generum notas. 
Qui Physiologiam Stirpium plurimis investigationibus dispunxil, 

Exlponens feliciter morphoseos et geometrices botanicse leges, 
Qd reliquias Pristinse Florse fossiles discretim discussit, 

Expandens florenter intimam lignorum structuram. 
Qui denique hodiemsB Phytographise et PhytologisB aperto discrimine 

Et pater et stator et auctor exstitit, 
Et, quod faustum nomen socio imposiiit Germanorum Academia distincto, 

. Ceu alter Raius per totum orbem famam sui dispersit, 
Honorem, quo et se ipsam et virum omavit Societas Linnseana, 

Promovendo in sedem patroni divi Idnnsei talem vicarium, 

SOCISTAS BOTANIOA RaTISBOMEKSIS ReGIA 

Pie gratulatur. 
Calendift Januar. MDCCCL. 



Mb. Zeyhbb's South African PUmts. 
Some of our readers may be glad to know that a few very good sets 
of plants, varying from 1,200 to 1,300 species ih each set,' of Southern 
Africa, collected by Mr. Zeyher, in various parts of the country, ex- 
tending from Namaqua Land to Macalisberg, are placed in the hands 
of Mr. Samuel Stevens, Natural History and General Agent, 24, 
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Bloomsbury-street, London, and are offered at little more than half the 
price recently put upon them by Mr. Zeyher. They are numbered, and 
the numbers are understood to correspond with a list published in 
the volume of the " Linnsea" for 1847. 
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Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry Marshall ; with notices qf 
their Botanical Contemporaries; ^William Dabling.ton, M.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia. 1849. pp. 585. 

We are indebted to our excellent friend Dr. Darlington, of West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, for a copy of this interesting work, — one quite 
congenial to the generous nature of the author, who is already known 
by the affectionate tribute he has paid to the memory of Baldwin, in 
his * Eeliquise Baldwinianse ;' by his * Flora Cestrica,' one of the best 
local Floras in the United States ; and by his useful work on ' Agri- 
cultural Botany.' 

The Memorials of Bartram consist of letters, principally from his 
early patrons in England, among whom the name of the excellent and 
zealous CoUinson stands prominently forward. This correspondence 
had been entrusted to Dr. Darlington by Colonel Carr, who married 
Bartram's granddaughter. A few of the " rouffh draughts^^ of 
Bartram's letters are given, and it is only to be regretted that the 
entire letters and journals of this remarkable man have not yet been 
discovered, as they would have added largely to the value of the work. 
There is enough, however, to impress us with the striking qualities of 
Bartram's nature. His zeal in the search of plants, especially of the 
forest-trees and shrubs ; the sagacity with which he discriminated them, 
amid the poverty of his means for self-instruction ; the integrity of his 
dealings ; the happiness he found in his pursuits, and the fervent piety 
consequent on his observation of the works of nature, are conspicuous 
not only in his own letters, but in those of his friends, who abundantly 
testify to the respect which his talents and character had inspired. 

To those who take the same pleasure that we do in familiar corre- 
spondence of this kind, Dr. Darlington's work will rank with that of 
Sir J. E. Smith, in the correspondence of Linnaeus and other naturalists, 
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published in 1821. Dr. D.'s work is of a more local character, but 
this will only recommend it the more to our American friends. 

One fact has affected us painfully, and was quite unexpected to us, 
from the known simplicity and prudence of CoUinson's life. His son, 
who seems to have inherited his tastes, under date of June the 28 th, 
1771, alludes to embarrassments which disturbed the happiness of the 
closing scene of his father's life. In speaking of a balance due to 
Bartram, which proved larger than was expected, he says : — " The 
truth is, latterly my dear parent found those things a trouble to him 
which caused none a few years since. His situation, too, in point of 
circumstances, was likewise mortifying. His business, at last, totally 
declined ; and you will. Sir, I am sure, from the goodness and hiunanity 
of your own heart, and your long and unremitted friendship for him, 
be shocked when I tell you, that he solicited a small pension for an 
age near 75, great part of which was employed in pursuits advantageous 
to his country, and was refused !" 

In the Memorials of Bartram, there is a long and interesting 
letter from a Bussian gentleman, Iwan Alexiowitz, which gives a 
pleasing account of a visit paid to Bartram in 1769. The mutual 
correspondence of Bartram and Collinson, from 1734 to 1768, the 
year of CoUinson's death, occupies the largest portion of the work. 
But there are other letters of interest from Sir Hans Sloane, Dillenius, 
Catesby, Dr. Fothergill, Gronovius, Miller, Clayton, &c. Those of the 
son of Collinson, and a few from Dr. Franklin to Bartram, showing 
the friendship between them, are very interesting. 

K, however, full justice is ever to be done to the memory of Bartram, 
it will be by the discovery and publication of his letters and 
journals, which we think must be preserved by Collinson's descendants. 
They are spoken of by his son as " invaluable" " Your sentiments," 
he says to Bartram, '' are original, ingenious, and to the last degree 
pertinent, on the subjects on which they treat. They were held in a 
manner iacred by my dearest father, nor is their consequence sunk in 
the hands of his son, by whom they are considered as an inestimable 
treasure of American Natural History." 

There is an occasional notice of William Bartram, and some letters 
addressed to him by his father, by Muhlenberg, Salisbury, Wilson, and 
Michaux. One, from the celebrated Hem-y Laurens, gives a painful 
description of William's forlorn situation on a farm he had taken in 
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Florida. William was patronized by Dr. FothergiU, especially for his 
drawings, some of which are still extant, and of great merit, in the 
Banksian Library; and we feel that some fuller memorial of this 
favourite son of John Bartram, and th^ eaSrly friend of Wilson, is due 
to his merits. 

Of Marshall, the cousin of John Bartram, less is known ; and this 
record of him, as one of the early observers of American plants, is the 
more valuable. He was highly respected, and formed a Botanic 
Garden in 1773. In 1780 he published an * Arbustum Amerioanum,' 
the first publication on the botany of the United States by an 
American. Schreber in 1791 established the genus MarahaUia in his 
honour. He died in 1801. Among his correspondence are letters 
from Dr. FothergiU, Dr. Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, &c. 

Among the memoriaU of these early pioneers of American Botany, 
given in this volume, not the least interesting are the representations 
of the residences of these naturalists (exhibiting a style of building, we 
apprehend, very different from that of the present day in the United 
States), and a woodcut of the silver cup presented to Bartram by Hans 
Sloane, bearing the inscripticm, '' The gift of Dr. Hans Sloane to his 
friend John Bartram, Anno 1742." 

It is fortunate for the history of American botany that Bartram kept 
copies of so many letters as are here published ; were it not for them 
the Memorial of John Bartram would rather have been a memorial 
of Peter CoUinson. Still, the number here published is small, in pro- 
portion to what he must have written ; and Dr. Darlington is naturally 
very anxious to know if such stiQ remain with the representatives of 
the Collinson family. Some particulars relating to Peter Collinson 
are given in our friend Dillwyn's very interesting * Hortus CoUinso- 
nianus,' a privately printed brochure ; and we know that Mr. Dillwyn 
has since traced the existence of a mass of papers, supposed to contain 
the letters of his friends, to the period when the grandson of Peter 
Collinson occupied " the Chantry," near Ipswich, " where was a 
room apparently full of old furniture and papers always kept under 
lock and key by the possessor, who died about ten or twelve years ago." 
Should this meet the eye of any one able to give information on this 
head, the Editor will feel grateful to have it communicated to him. 
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Botanical Excursion oh the Amazon ; by R. Spruce, Esq. 

[We have noticed the arrival of Mr. Spruce at Para in a previous 
number, and have now the pleasure of giving the following more 
recent particulars. — ^Ed.] 

Parj^ 7th Oct., 1849. 

Befcffe this time I hope you will have received two letters from me. 
The * George Glen/ from Liverpool, has been here about a week ; 
and I shall take the opportunity of forwarding several things by her, 
though, as I start for Santarem the day after to-morrow, I shall have 
to entrust them to aiiiend for embarkation. The pressure of prepara- 
tion prevents me also from writing so much as I could wish ; but the 
accompanying list of vegetable curiosities which I have amassed for 
your museum, and which fill two cases, will give some idea of what 
I have done. Along with these cases you will receive a third, contain- 
ing chiefly Orehidea, but also a few Aroideous and other plants. I 
send to Mr. Bentham at the same time a case of dried Fiuculares, of 
which the first sets will number 300* species, including eighty-three 
ferns, of which some of the smaller epiphytal ones may possibly be new, 
and a packet of very interesting lichens to Mr. Babington. 1 have, 
besides, a Ward's case full of plants, chiefly Palms, of whose contents 
I will g^ve a list below ; — ^these I leave in charge of Mr. A. Campbell, 
who undertakes to have the case fastened up and despatched about 
March next. These plants have cost me much trouble, and have 
already performed voyages in an open boat amounting to 110 miles. 

When I last wrote to you we were expecting to visit Caripi and 
Tanaii, which we have since done. Both these places are really on the 
mainland, though this whole region is so intersected by rivers and 
^;arip^ that it may be looked on as a set of islands. Thus, Caripi is 
constituted an island by the Igaripe-Miri, which communicates at 
both extremities with the Bio Para. Its position is on the Bay of 
Mango, which, being ten miles wide, quite resembles an inland sea, and 
is about thirty miles west of Para. The shore of the river is here a 
beautiful sandy shelving beach, which we could traverse for many miles 
at low water, though we were occasionally obliged to strip in order to 
pass the mouths of the igarip^s. I made here a rich harvest among 

* These, as already announced, Mr. Bentham is generously engaged in arranging, 
flod nombaing, and distribating to the subscribers. — Ed. 
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the forest-trees, of which uew ones burst into flower every day, and I 
have no doubt this is the case all the year round, although the rainy 
season may be, as they say, the best season for them. Near the beach 
the trees were lower and more branched thah the same species in the 
dense forest, where, besides, it is only such as are fortunate enough to 
elevate their heads, above their fellows that bear flowers and fruit, 
while on the beach they flower and fruit profusely. The beginning of 
summer is, however, more especially the season of ^/foip^*,— the end of 
summer and the beginning of wintei*, that of fruits. During our stay 
at Caripi, Mr. Campbell's men were employed in cutting down trees to 
enlarge the open space around the house, and I gave them instfuctions 
to let me know whenever they cut down one in flower. Occasionally^ 
too, I induced them to go a little out of their way to cut down a toee 
in flower or fruit, and I thus secured good specimens of many interest- 
ing trees, including the Ucii-uba, or oil-tree {Myriatica aebjfera, Sw.) ; 
the Umiri (ffiimirium, sp.), whose bark is used as a perfume; the 
Muruni (one of the Malpighiaoea), the bark of which excels oak-bark 
for tanning, the Andni, and many others. My principal excmrsion 
from Caripi was to an Indian tottlement in the heart of the forest^ 
about five miles from Mr. Campbell's house, where the manufacture 
of the CafaipS, or fire-proof pottery (a branch of art still confined to 
the Indians), is carried on. Our journey was certainly an extraordinary 
one : — along hunters' tracks, which none but an Indian could have 
found, over fallen trees, and occasionally across an igaripe, the only 
means of crossing being by a single trunk of a tree, which I and my 
companion were glad to traverse a cheval, much to the amusement of 
our guides, who tripped across with their bare feet in security. After 
witnessing the process of making the pottery, an old Indian accom- 
panied us about two miles further into the forest, to see the Caraipe- 
tree growing, and, if possible, to procure specimens of it, — which we 
succeeded in doing, though unfortunately neither flower nor fruit were 
visible. I visited, also, the Mandiocca grounds of these Indians ; and 
a woman engaged to procure for me cuttings of every variety they 
cultivated. When these came, she was unable to say to which of the 
eight varieties each cutting belonged, but she gave me leaves of each 
variety separately, and I wrote down the names from her mouth : these, 
she said, would distinguish the varieties when they came into leaf ; 1 
have therefore dried them, and send them along with the cuttings, and 
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JQVL matt do the best you can to 8e{iarate the varieties. What they 
have vaadear the aame of Mamioa'macaeheira is a distinct species, the 
ManHoi Aypi of Pohl, the root of which is edible when sinmly 
boiled. I aie some of it, which these people gave me, and found it 
exodlent, as mealy as a potato, but possessing more substance, and, I 
believe, &r more nourishing. 

Tlie prom<mtorie8 stretching here and there into the bay of Mar^jo 
an all rocky, the rodcs sometimes ten feet high, consisting partly of the 
usual: reddish-grey sandstone of the country, but principally of large 
amorphous masses of reddish honey-combed rock, quite resembling the 
dross of an iron-furnace. These I do not hesitate to pronounce vol- 
canio. I have seen one instance of the contact of the two rocks : the 
trap bad penetarated the clefts of the sandstone and partially fused it. 
If any of onr geological Mends would like to see a mass of this rock, 
loan probably send one when 1 return to Para ; but I found it too hard 
to break off a fragment. 

At Caripi I visited, also, a deposit of shells at a considerable dis- 
tance from the river; but I have since obtained better specimens brought 
from a similar deposit at Salinas, which I send, along with a separate 
notice. , 

The did low trees along the beach were filled with Orchideous 
plants, and other epiphytes, besides several LorarUkacea, Of the 
Orckide€e only one or two of the amaller species were in bloom ; but 
I gadAiered of all I could find, and now send them, in order that when 
4hey>flower you may ascertain whether they include any novelties. 

After a fortnight's stay, we proceeded directly from Caripi to Taoaii, 
in a galiota of Mr. Campbell's. The distance is 50 miles, and, in con- 
sequence of our men missing the tide, the voyage occupied us from 
two o'clock in the afternoon of one day until noon of the next. 
Tanafi is about thirty miles south of Para, and on a branch of the Eio 
Para, called the Rio Acara. This is, comparatively speaking, a brook, 
being only 800 yards wide ; yet it is navigable for the largest vessels 
at a distance of five days' journey from its mouth, and its actual source 
is m the province of -Maranhaon. The ground at Tanaii offers an 
agreeable contrast to the unvaried plain about Para. Immediately 
. behind Mr. Campbell's house, hills rise to the height of 130 feet, and 
i&ere are loftier ones behind in the forest. Here and there, too, one 
oomes unexpectedly on a ravine filled with palms and ferns. Of the 
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latter I made an interesting collection, inducting several dimbing 
species, some very minute HymenophyUea, besides a good number 
oi^Adianta^ &c. The palms at Tanaii are a different set from 
those at Caripi : they indude Iriartea exorrhiza, Euterpe edulis, 
Mauritia artnata, (Enocarpus Bacaba, and three or four siuall palms, 
among which Hyospathe elegatiB is the most conspicuous, and some others. 
At Caripi, the magnificent Muritis {Mauritia vinifera and Jlexuosa), 
together with Maximiliana regia, are the most abundant. The Muritia 
are laden with fruit all the year round, whilst most other palms seem to 
fruit in the rainy season only. At both Caripi and Tanaii the genera 
JDeemoncm and Bactria are far too frequent in the thickets to render 
the traversing of them an agreeable or easy matter. Perhaps in no 
part of the world are palms seen in greater perfection than in equatorial 
America. Throughout the year this climate knows no wind suffidently 
fierce to tear their fronds, and thus rob them of that exact symmetry 
which constitutes their greatest beauty. I have seen nothing more 
striking than a grove of Muritis, on the white beach at Caripi, viewed 
by moonlight, each palm equalling or exceeding 100 feet in height. 
They recalled the lofty pillars and " high embowered roofs *' of the 
ecclesiastical edifices of my native land. 

The preparation for the voyage to Santarem is like furnishing a house. 
I have had to buy kettles, pans, plates, 8tc. &c., besides a good stock 
of provisions for the journey, such as rice, dried fish, &c. We are 
fortunate in meeting with a fine large brig, belonging to Captain 
Hislop of Santarem, in which to make the voyage ; and we are now in 
the best season of the year for ascending the river. The rains, how- 
ever, for nearly three weeks past, have been tremendous, exceeding 
anything witnessed in the last rainy season, and such as no one here 
recollects in the dry season of any year. I am rather glad of them, 
as they prevent vegetation from being burnt up. The Messrs. Wallace 
started for Santarem before we went to Caripi ; — I have just heard from 
them : they were twenty-eight days on the voyage, the last week of 
which was a perfect martyrdom, from the mosquitoes, which allowed 
them no rest night or day. This is an awful expenditure of time, 
during which it is impossible to add to one's collection. The captain 
of our vessel does not expect to land all the way up. 

The voyage to Santarem costs upwards of £10. Mr. Campbell's 
kind hospitality (for we were living entirely at his expense at Cai'ipi 
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and Tanaii) has enabled me to husband my slender fonds ; but there 
have been many expenses since we came here, which have made a 
visible hole in them, and I shall look anxiously to England for some 
replenishment of my stock. They made rhe pay 25<. duty on the frames 
for plant-cases ! I appealed to our consul, but there was no redress ; 
^nd I pay 12«. 6<2. for the completing of each case, besides having to 
buy screws, putty, &o. I have had to purchase a couple of the ham- 
mocks of the country, which cost above £\ each, and there have been 
numerous other nnavoidable expenses. The packing-cases I now 
send off cost me no little. The largest of the three, resembling 
a coffin in shape and size, we made ourselves out of the cheapest 
timber of the country — a rubbishly cedar brought down from the 
Biver Solimoes : the wood cost me Is. \d,, and the box contains near 
a shilling's worth of nails. I was told in Liverpool that I should find 
everything dear here but food, and that I should have to pay dollars 
for shillings. This is rather exaggerated : I pay about mUreis (a 
milrd is 2<. \d.) for shUUnga, as compared with the cost of the same 
artides in England. 

At Caripi I procured, with great trouble and difficulty, two bunches 
of the frtdt of MaurUia mntfera, and one of M, Jkxuosa. These were 
of immense size, and could they have been got to England entire, they 
would have formed as splendid objects as any in your museum. I was 
told the fruits would aU drop off in drying, but I hoped there might 
be an exception in this case, and I had them carefully suspended in a 
shed. By little and little I had the mortification to see all the fruit 
fall, and I am obliged to content myself with sending you a few loose 
firuits of each. If you could have the two stems nicely cut at one end, 
they would be interesting to show the internal structure of palm-stems. 
The things will require to be careftdly taken out of the box : they 
are carefully packed, but they require also to be gently handled. Few 
of the palms have the spadices completely clad with frxdt, even in 
their most perfect state ; and several fruits usually fall when green. 

The fruit now on the trees of the Castanha and Sapucaya is quite 
green, but I shall hereafter be able to send you good specimens. The 
Mawranduba fiowers and fruits early in winter. 

I have written out the list of curiosities in such a way thai my 
original labels can be attached to each article, if this would be any 
advantage. 
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Santarem is the largest town on the Amazon, and there is constant 
eommmiication between it and Para ; hcnoe I have been induced to 
make it my head-quarters. Mont' Alegre, my proposed botanizing- 
groond, is at a short distance np an igarip^, on the opposite shore 
of the Amazon ; and no Tessek ever touch there. 

At Santarem I wiU r^igiously perform Dr. Yon Martias*t commission^ 
relative to the cmdfix,* Ice. 

Since I began this letter, the President of the province has had the 
kindness to send me nine letters, addressed to the military command- 
ants at various places I propose visiting. For this and other civilities 
I am indebted to Lord Palmerston's letter to our oonsuL 

The only drawback I feel from the pleasure of proceeding to explore 
new ground, is, that I go with a poor stock of health. I did not 
mention that I had an attack of fever (called here a Oonaiijfacomt and 
mmch dreaded by the pec^le) at Tanaii, which held me a week, and 
the effects of which I have not yet shaken off. It was caught by 
being a whole day with wet feet in a palm-swamp. There is no getdng 
plants here without exposing one's self to wettings of every ldnd« and 
without being almost devoured by insects. You can scarcely imagine 
how much I long to be among hills. K I am successful, I shall be in 
no hurry to descend the river again. When I do return to Para^ I 
propose spending three or four months among things I am now obliged 
to leave ; and if there are any ferns, &c., in my dried collection you 
desire to have alive at Kew, I will procure them.f 

EicHARD Spruce. 



Many of the vegetable curiosities above mentioned are so interesting 

that we subjoin a list of them, as forming a part of the Kew Museum : — 

No. 1. Mauritia Jlexuosa, Linn. (Muriti, Bras.) (Portion of lower 

* This, we believe, alludes to a request made by Von Martius, that a memento 
should be placed by Mr. Spruce where that distinguished naturalist had a miraculous 
escape from some very iumiinent danger. — Ed. 

t We may here take leave to mention, that Mr. Bentham has already inspected 
this collection, which is about to be distributed at the price of £2 per hundred 
species (all expenses included), and he pronounces the plants to be w^ll selected and 
in beautiful condition, — many very good things, with several new ones. This gentle- 
man has already named the Leguminosa\ among which is the rare Sommeringia. 
There are also beautiful specimens of a fine Fachira, of several fine Rutacete (or 
allied families), and some very curious-looking small plants, which have not yet been 
examined. 
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part of ttem ; fruit ; and kaves of a young plant.) From the lands of 
Archibald Campbell, Esq., at Caripi, on the Bay of Mango, Bio Para, 
S.Am. The palm from which this was out measured 714^ ft. frt>m 
the base to the insertion of the leaves ; each leaf-stalk was about 
13 ft. long, and the blade of each leaf 7^ ft. ; the diameter of the 
trunk 15|- inches. A bunch of the fruit was a heary load for two men. 
One of the lowest trees was selected, for the sake of obtaining the 
fruit perfect : some of the neighbouring trees must have been at least 
half as high again. 

No. 2. Mauritia mfitfera^ Mart (Muriiiy Bras.) (Lower part of 
stem ; fruit ; leaves of a young plant.) Marshes at Caripi, Bio Para, 
S. Am. Height of trunk to insertion of leaves, 63 ft. Diameter, 
16 in. Leaf-stalk, 13 ft. 6 in. ; blade of leaf, 7 ft. 5 in. The thin 
pulp {viieUut) of the fruit of this species is edible. The trunk contains 
a small quantity of sugar. If, Jiextiosa possesses the same properties. 

No. 3. Euterpe eduUs, Mart. (Assai or Assai-zeiro, Bras.) Marshes 
near Para, 8. Am. August 1849. (Two spadices and two leaves.) 
Prom the very thin pulp of the fruit of this species a grateful 
beverage is prepared, which is unknown beyond the province of Para. 
It is made in this manner : — the recently gathered fruits are put in hot 
water, and allowed to ^teep for an hour or two, after which, by a pro- 
cess similar to kneading, the pulp, along with the skin, is separated 
from the stone, and the whole being shaken in a peculiar kind of sieve 
(called a Gurvpema), the pulp passes through, leaving the stones and 
skins behind. The liquor thus obtained is insipid, but the addition 
of sugar and farii^a brings out a flavour not unlike that of blackberries, 
whidi it resembles also in the deep purple colour. 

No. 4. Male spadix and spathe of the Tucumk palm (Astrocaiyum 
Tucuma, Mart,) Banks of the Bio Pbra, S. Am. July 1849. 

No. 6. BwtriB Mara^a^ Mart. {Maraja^ Bras.) (8 spadices.) 
Marshes near Paia, S. Am. July 1849. The ripe fruit of this palm 
is more agreeable than any other palm-fruit 1 have tasted. 

No. 6. Spadix, leaf, and portion of stem of a small palm in the 
forest near Para. August 1849. (Caudex 12-15 ft.) 

No. 7. MaisimiMtma regia^ Mart. {Inajd, Bras.) (Male spadix and 
spathe.) Caripi, Bio Para, 1849. The spathe of this species is a 
leady-^nade basket, used by the Indians for carrying* earth, day, 
&rinha, &c. It is sometimes three times as large as the specimen 
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sent. The huii of the Inajd is burned by the SeringueiroSy t. e.^ 
India-rubber makers, for smoking and drying the successive layers 
of the milk of the Seringue, which they apply to their day-moulds. 
A leaf which I measured exceeded 30 ft. in length. The Int^d fur- 
nishes a more delicious *' cabbage " than any other palm. 

No. 8. Hyoapatke degans^ Mart. (C^^m, Bras.) (Stem; 2 leaves; 
upper part of stem, with male and female spadix ; 2 fertile and 2 male 
spadices.) In wet ravines at Tanaii, near the junction of the rivers 
Acara and Para. September 1849. The fronds of this pretty species 
make the best and neatest thatching for cottages. 

No. 9. Iriartea exorrhiza. Mart;; (Paxiuba, Bras.) (Spadix; leaf; 
portion of stem from near summit ; stem of a young plant, with the 
emersed roots.) Tanaii, on the Rio Acara, a tributary of the Eio 
Para. September 1849. Young stems of this palm are exported 
in great quantities to the United States, where they are used for 
umbrella-sticks. 

No. 10. Leaf and spadix of a small palm, with red prickly fruity 
from Tanaii, on the Bio Acara, S. Am. September 1849. 

No. 11. Besmoncm ? (Leaves and inflorescence.) Tanaii, 

Bio Acarc^, S. Am. 

No. 12. Bixa OreUana, Linn. (Urucu, Bras.) Environs of Para, 
S. Am., very frequent. July 1849. (Leaves, and fruit laid open to 
show the seeds, from which is prepared the Annatto of commerce). 

No. 13. Humirium Umiri, Bras.) (Wood, leaves, and fruit.) 
CaripiyOn the shores of the Rio Para, S. Am. August 1849. From 
the bark of this tree a perfume is extracted which is much esteemed 
in Brazil. The wood is used in house- carpentry, especially for rafters. 

No. 14. {Anani, Bras.) (Wood ; leaves and flowers ; gum secreted 
by bark.) Caripi, on the Rio Para. August 1849. A lofty hand- 
some tree, branching only near the summit. The wounded bark 
exudes abundantly a yellow, viscid, bitter-tasted gum, which changes 
first red, and then umber, in drying. Plaisters made of it are used 
by the Indians in chest disorders, and it is also extensively used for 
caulking canoes. 

No. 15. Myristica Behifera^ Sw. (Virola BeHfera^ Aubl. Ucvrvha, 
Bras., i, e.. Oil-tree.) (Leaves and flowers ; wood.) Caripi, on the 
Rio Para. August 1849. The nuts of this tree furnish the best wax 
in the province. A watery gum exudes from the bark, which finds 
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a place in the Brazilian Materia Medica, The ashes of the wood are 
used with Andiroba oil for making vegetable soap ; as are also the 
ashes of the Xiriuba tree, and of the skin of the froit of the Cacao. 

No. 1 6. Sieve called a " Gumpema," made by the Indians near 
Par^ and nsed chiefly in the manufacture of " Assai." It is made 
from a plant called Uarumd, 

No. 17. Sipo, called " TMo-tUica,** from forests at Tanaii, on the 
fiio Acarsl, near Para. September 1849. This is considered the 
toughest and most flexible of all the Sipos, and is extensively used 
as a substitute for string. (I send the leaves : flowers or fruit I have 
not yet seen.) 

No. 18. Siphonia ekuHca, Pers. (Seringueira, Bras.) (Wood ; 
leaves and flowers.) Tanau, on the Bio Acara, a confluent of the 
Bio Para. September 1849. This tree, which produces the genuine 
Caoutchouc, is one of the largest and handsomest in the forest. When 
growing in rather open situations, it is branched almost from the very 
base. The milk is much thinner than that of the Cow-tree, and falls 
away in drops from any incision that is made in the bark. Much more 
is yielded by the trunk than by the branches. 

No. 19. Leaves and bark of the celebrated " Caraipe'** or pottery- 
tree, from Caripi on the Bio Para. August 1849. The Caraip^ tree 
is exceedingly straight, slender, and lofty, attaining a height of 100 ft. 
before it sends forth a branch, and with a diameter at the base not 
exceeding 12-15 inches. The wood is so hard that our tools would 
not enter it. In making the Caraip^ pottery, the purest clay is pre- 
ferred, as it takes up the greatest quantity of the bark ; this quality 
of day is procured from the beds of the rivers and igaripes. The 
accompanying specimens were made for me by an Indian woman, 
residing on the Igaripe Castanhal at Tanaii, and consist of nearly 
equal portions of clay and the powdered bark of the Caraipe. They 
will bear almost any amount of heat. The two panelas are used for 
heating milk, boiling eggs, and similar purposes : much larger ones 
are often made. The smallest utensil is a rough model of a EogarSiro, 
or chafing-dish, such as is to be seen in nearly every house in the 
country ; over this the panelas, &c., are heated. 

♦ Caraipa anguttifolia, Aubl., in all probability ; of which Aublet says, " Les 
Oneripons emploient les cendres de son ecorce, m^l^ avec une terre grasse, pour 
faire lenr poterie." 
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0. Bark, leaves, flowers fmil fruit of h »inaU tree, called 
1. Caripi, Eio Pnra. August 1849. Byrmnima, Bp, T The 

lontains a large proportion of tannin. It ia also useU as a ilye, 
a the Indians morclied to the attack of Pam, iu the insurrection 
they stniaed their gannenta red with the hnrk of tlie MuruiJ. 
is jellow when ripe, and ia considered very good eating. 

1. ManseroHduba, Milk-tree, or Cow-tree. (A piece of the 
»ith milk flowing from the end ; milk, solid and fluid ; leaves.) 

n forests, at Tanau, Rio Acara, Pora. September 134fi, The 

luns slowly frou the wounded hark ; its consistency ia that of 

cream, and its taste perfectly creamy and agreeable, with the 

ion of a very slight bitterness, derived probably from the outer 

It is extremely viscid, and it is scarcely possible to get it ofl' 

aiids or whatever elae it touches ; this property renders it a rather 

article of diet, and aerious caaes of constipation have resulted 

lU use by the woodcutters. The timber is eicellent for the 

ses of ship-building. The frigate Impe'ratriz, built at Para, of 

I'ood of the Masseranduba, and launched in 1823, is still iu 

^ent condition. (Altliough I have seen only the lejives of the 

randuba, I have no hesitation in referring it to the N. 0. Sapotaaea^. 

it not be the very same as the "Bully-tree" of Tobago, which seems 

uj uave the same solid anil close-grained wood, and whose milk forms 

an exceUent glue ?) 

No. 22. Tobacco-pipes made by the Indians of Caripi, on the Rio 
Para, and extensively used throughout the province ; with specimens of 
the shrub (called Tacuari) from the sleader branches of which the tulies 
are made. 

No. 23. Shell and leaves of the Sapucaya {Lecytkit oUaria). Caripi, 
on the Kio Para. August 1849. 

No. 24. Leaves and resin of a tree called "Brefibraneo" (i.e., 
white pitch). Caripi, on the Eio Para. August 1849. The resin is 
in great request at Para for caulking ships. The tall straight trunks 
are used for masts. 

No. 25. BerlAollelia exceha, Humb. (Caatanheira, Bras.) (Bark 
and half-decayed fruits.) Tanaii, Bio Acara, Para, September 1849. 
The bark, beaten as in the aceompanyliig specimen, is used at Para, 
along with the Bre6 hranco, for caulking ships. The castanhaa can 
only escape from the shell by the decay of the latter, though a forcible 
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entry is usually made into it by the monkeys and pacas when it is 
already half decayed. I have seen one instance of castanhas ger- 
minating while yet ^dthin the shell, or ouriqoy as it is called. Some 
of the castanha-trees in the forests of Tauaii are the very largest I have 
anywhere seen ; I measured one which was fourteen yards round at the 
base, and at the height of 50 fl. the circumference was apparently 
very little less; it must have risen to above 100 ft. before putting 
forth a single branch. 

No. 26. Portion of a twisted Sip6 from Caripi, on the llio Para. 
This reached from the ground in a nearly straight line to the top of a 
very lofty tree, having quite the appearance of a cable. I was unable 
to pull it down in order to examine the leaves. The smaller Sipd, 
which has insinuated itself between the folds of the larger one, seemed 
to cease at about half the height of the latter. 

No. 27. Bark of a tree called Tauare, used for making the envelopes 
of cigars. From Tanaii, Para. September 1849. The single tree I 
saw of this was too large and lofty to admit of procuring its leaves, 
but from its habit, smooth fissile bark, and trunk dilated at the base 
into buttresses (called " Sapopemas ") I do not hesitate to consider it a 
Leci/this, though a different species from L. ollaria. There is much 
dispute among the amateurs of tobacco-smoke at Para, as to whether 
it is more agreeable when imbibed through cigars of Tauari^ or pipes 
of Tacuari ; but the odour of the former is certainly the less disagree- 
able of the two. 

No. 28. Fishing-net made by the Indians at Caripi, Kio Para, of the 
rind of the petiole of the Jupati palm. September 1849. These 
nets are stretched across the mouths of the smaller igaripes at high- 
water ; the receding tide leaves the fish confined in shallow water, 
where they are easily caught by the hand. When the igaripe is wide, 
several nets are joined together. The strips of palm are joined 
together by a Sipo called Timbo-titica. 

No. 29. Dipterix odorata {Cumani, Bras. Tonga bean). TaUaii, llio 
Acara, S. Am. September 1849. (Wood and fruit.) 

No. 30. Tipiti, or Madiocca-strainer, made by the Indians of Tanaii, 
Rio Acara, Para. The Tipiti is used in this manner : — the two ends are 
thrust towards each other, so as to increase its diameter and shorten its 
length ; in this state it is filled with the grated root of the Mandiocca ; 
the loop at the lower end is slipped upon a fixed pole ; another pole 
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put through the u])per loop ia posaed over a beam, and a heavy weight 
. fittaclicit to its opposite extremity, so that it acts as a lever to strcteli 
the Tipjti, aad thus squeeze out all the Suid part of the Maiidiocca. 
It is made from the rind of the stem uf a plaut culled Uaruma-niiri, 
which is probably one of the Marantacea. 

No. 31. SabaS da terra \ a soap made at Para from Andiroba oil, and 
the ashes of a tree called Xirivba. 



Decades of Fungi ; *j ilte Rev. M. J. Bebkelkv, M.A., F.L.S. 

BfcaA^XXV. /oXXX. 

(Ctmtimieel /rom p. SI.) 

SJtkim Himalaya Fungi, eollecied iff Dr. J. D. Boott^r. 

261. .4. (Collybia) ual'^m, n. e. ; sparsus; pileo campauubtc teiiui 
glabro, raargine atriato ; stipite glabro elongate (iatuloso de^rsum davi- 
formi e\tus iutusque rubro ; lamellis angustis adneids aubdistautibos. 
Hook, fil., No. 139, cum ie. 

Hab, On the ground. Daijeeling, 8,01)0 feet. October. 

Inodorous, soft, brittle. I'ilene 1 \ inch acrosa, coiiico-campnnulate, 
diy, delicate, red-brown, thin ; margin alightly striate. Stem elongated, 
7 inchea high, 3 lines thick, composed of fibres, clavifonn below, fiatu- 
lose, deep red-brown without and within, strigoae at the base. Gills 
narrow, distant, white, somenrhat waved, adnexed. 

Reeembling Sfarasmim ert/ihropua, and allied to A. aeenatut, Irom 
which it is distinguished by its very long stem, scattered habit, and 
other points. 

262. A. (Collybia) rhodellta, n. s. ; pileo conveso umbiticato mem- 
branaceo ex umbiUco rugoaO-plicato liiodello luteo-variegato ; atipite 
l^isco fistuloso 1 lamellis diatantibus crispatis adnatis pallide rubris, 
interstitiis venosis. Hook, fil.. No. 120, cum ic. 

Hab. On wood. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. 

Inodorous, delicate. Fileus 1-2 inches broad, convex, umbilicate, 
dry, pink, tinged with yellow, especially towards the margin, membra- 
naceoDs, rugoso-sulcate from the umbilicus. Stem 3 inches high, 
1 line or more thick, brown, fistulose, sometimes attenuated below, but 
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sometimes equal, or even slightly thickened. Gills moderately inroad, 
arched, adnate, distant, crisped, pink ; interstices veiny. 

Belonging to the same section with A. djyopkUns, though not very 
closely allied, and approaching near to some MaramnU. 

263. A. (CoUybia) aniifypua, n. s. ; pileo convexo sioco glabro 
pallido camoso, margine inflexo ; stipite curvo solido fibroso discreto 
albo apice dilatato in pileum immisso ; lamellis ventricosis adnexis albis, 
interstitiis venosis. Hook, fil.. No. 6, cum ic. 

Hab. On mossy trunks. Daijeeling, 8,500 feet. April, May. 

Inodorous. Fileus 2 inches across, convex, smooth, dry, pallid, 
fleshy, brittle ; margin incurved. Stem 2 inches high, rather unequal, 
2 lines or more thick, more or less swollen at the base, dilated at the 
apex, and sunk into the pileus, from the substance of which it is 
separated by a definite darker line, of a fibrous substance, solid, smooth 
externally or sericeo-fibrillose, white. Gills white, broad in front, 
rounded behind, adnexed, white ; the insterstices venose. 

I cannot point out any close ally of this pretty species, the characters 
of which are, however, remarkable. The gills extend beyond the pileus, 
and are attached to the broadly-dilated apex of the stem, but are rather 
adnexed than adnate. 

264. A, (Collybia) campto^mSy n. s. ; pileo subhemisphserico hygro- 
phano obtuse umbonato viscoso subcamoso pallido, margine sulcato ; 
stipite incurvo rigido obscuriore; lamellis latiusculis ' crassis postice 
rotundatis subliberis. Hook, fil., No. 113, cum ic. 

Hab. On wood, 8mj. Dai;jeeling, 7,600 feet. September. Not 
uncommon. 

Inodorous, very soft, fleshy, and pellucid. Pileus 2\ inches broad, 
subhemispherical, with an obtuse umbo, pale, yellowish, viscid, shining ; 
margin sulcate, though the substance is not very thin. Stem incurved, 
slightly dilated at the base, solid, very firm and hard, brownish, 
2 inches or more high, 2-3 lines thick. Gills distant, waved, rounded 
behind, nearly free, very thick and fleshy. 

Allied to A. antityptis, and differing principally from A, mucidua 
in the want of a ring. 

265. A, (Mycena) Broomeianua, n, s, ; tener; pileo campanulato 
umbonato plicato hie illic lineis transversis reticulate ; stipite torto 
fibroso fistuloso ; lamellis angustis liberis. Hook, fil., No. 62, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling. June. 
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Inodorous, tender, brittle. Pilaus nearly 3 inches across, campa- 
nulate, umbonate, dry, shiniqg, or moist (from rain ?), slightly fleshy, 
reddish-brown, with a pink tinge, deeply plicato-sulcate, the insterstices 
sometimes transversely reticulate. Stem 5 inches high, \ of an inch 
thick, attenuated upwards, fistulose, composed of fibres, strigose at the 
base, Htnd there exhibiting within concentric strata, brownish-pink. 
Gills very narrow, linear, free, white, with here and there a shade of 
pink. In the young pileus there is no trace of folds. 

Evidently allied to A, pelianihinus, but larger, and without any 
discoloured edge to the gills, which differ in outline and in colour from 
those of that species. The reticulations do not extend to the whole of 
the pileus. The gills are sometimes forked or anastomose. 

266. ji, (Mycena) myriadem, n. s. ; csespitosus ; pileo e campanu- 
lato hemisphserico minute umbonato glabro, margine striate ; stipitibus 
plus minus connatis gracilibus fistulosis ; lamellis latis planis adnato- 
subdecurrentibus albis. Hook, fil., No. 130, cum ic. 

Hab. Trunks of dead trees, &c. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. October. 
Very abimdant. 

Very much tufted, inodorous, very delicate and brittle. Pileus |— 
1 inch across, at first campanulate, then hemispherical, with a minute 
umbo, smooth, dry, membranaceous ; margin striate. Stem 2-3 inches 
high, not a line thick, united at the base and downy, fistulose, white, 
with a greyish tinge like the pileus. Gills broad, rather distant, nearly 
plane, adnata, with a decurrent tooth, white, connected by veins. 

Allied to A. tintinnabulum, which it resembles in its gills and 
habit, but not in its delicate texture, umbonate pileus, and absence of 
viscosity. 

267. A. (Kycena) nubi^mus, i\, s. ; mollis, fragilis; pileo conico- 
explanato sicco profunde sulcato; stipite adscendente subsequali fis- 
tuloso albido ; lamellis latis ventricosis adnexis candidis. Hook, fil.. 
No. 78, cum ic. 

Hab. On old timber. DarjeeHng, 7,500 feet. June. Common. 

Odour faint. Soft and brittle. Pileus 2 inches broad, conical, but 
widely expanded, greyish-brown, dry, deeply fun-owed. Flesh very 
thin, except in the centre. Stem nearly equal, 2 inches high, ^ thick, 
fistulose, dirty white. Gills broad, distant, ventricose, rounded behind 
and adnexed, white ; interstices even. 

Allied to A. galericulatm^ but not so tough, and remarkable for 
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its broad white gills. The stem is smooth below, and by no means 
strigose. 

268. A, (Mycena) aratus, n. s. ; csespitosus ; pileo e conico-cam- 
pannlato sulcato ; stipitibus tenuibus gracilibus fistulosis ; laroellis 
cameo-variegatis sabuncinato-adnatis. Hook, fil., No. 37, cum ic. 

Hab. On roots of trees amongst moss. Sincbul, 8,500-9,000 feet. 
May. 

Inodorous, very delicately tufted. Pileus -^ of an inch across, at first 
somewhat conical, then campanulate, strongly sulcate from near the 
apex, dry, brittle, rather fleshy for the size, brown above, shaded oflF 
into white on the margin. Stems 2-3 inches long, not a line thick, 
brownish, tinged with pink, fistulose, strigose at the base, sometimes 
connate. Gills distant, ventricose, shaded with pink, adnate, with a 
slight tooth, not connected by veins 

This has the habit of A, muscigenuSy but is larger, and more nearly 
allied to A, ffolericulatus, but distinct from every described species. A 
species of Coprinua is figured in the same group, which springs from 
an Ozonium-like Mycelium. 

269. A. (Mycena) bicrenatuSy Hook. fil. ; pileo conico obtusiusculo 
camoso, margine demum expanso recurvo bicrenato ; stipite deorsum 
subincrassato fistuloso; lamellis ventricosis distantibus subliberis 
cameo-variegatis. Hook, fil.. No. 58, cumic. 

Hab. On rotten wood. Jillapahar. June. Abundant. 
Inodorous, brittle, of a delicate pinkish white, with deeper shades 
on the apex of the pileus and gills, and a brown tinge at the base of 
the stem. Pileus about 1 inch across, conical or couico-campanulate, 
rather obtuse, smooth, dry, at length striated and splitting slightly 
in the direction of the gills, fleshy ; margin at length expanded and 
recurved, bicrenate. Stem 1^ inch high, about one line thick, ascending, 
rather thickened at the base, fistulose. Gills moderately broad, ven- 
tricose, ascending, nearly free ; the interstices reticulated. 

Allied to A. atcalinuSy but distinguished by many characters 
from that and ot&ers of the section. Unlike that and the other 
species of the same section growing on wood, it is inodorous. The 
colours are nearly those of A, purua. The whole plant turns black in 
drying. 

270. A. (Mycena) ruhiatinctus, n. s. ; totus plus minusve rubro- 
tinctus, inodorus ; pileo e conico anguste campanulato sicco plicato ; 
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^H Btipite fistuloao ; lameUis Bubventricoeis liberis. Hook. HI,, No. 84, 

^B cam ic. 

^" lliB. On trunks of trees. Daigeeling, 7,600 feet. June. Bare. 

Inodorous, ilry.fltahj, brittle, delicate, sliglitly tufted. Pileua ^ an inch 
broad, J of an inch high, at first conical, then fclongato-csmponuiate, 
plicate, pale madder-red. Stem S^ inches high, 1 line or more thick, 
fistulose, deep red. Gdls raotlerotely broad, ventricose, ascending, free, 
shaded with pale red. 

Resembling somewhat A. hamaiopwi, but more nearly allied to 
A. plicoius and A. melaiut, but differing, as the last, trom otber apeoies 
of their section growing on wood, in being inodorous. 

371. A. (Mycena) xanihophyUus, n. b. ; pileo e campnnnlato hemi- 
aphierico aubcarooao striato ; atipite adsoendente fistuloso ; lamellis 
flaris denmm purpureo-variegatis latis rotundatis liberis. Hook, fil., 
No. 42. cum ic. 

Hab. On root* of trees. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. May. 

Inodorous, fleshy and brittle, rather delicate. Pileus 1-1| inch 
across, at first conico-campanulate, at length hemispherical, smooth, 
striate, variegated with pink in the centre, shaded off into grey, with 
sometimes a yellow tinge on the margin. Stem ascending, lleiuons, 
l^-^i inches high, 1^ line thick, nearly equal, yellowish or purple, fia- 
tulose, Gilla bioud, rounded behind, free, pure ycQow, Ht length shaded 
with red or purple, rather distant, slightly if at all connected by veins. 

B«narkab1e for its broad yellow gills. 

27s. A. (Mycena) rtiMidUiM, n. a. ; pileo tenui submembranaceo 
sicco rusanlino hemUpheerico, margine sutcato ; atipite adscendente 
fistuloso umbriuo ; lamellis latiuscolis pallido-flavis adnatis subuneinatis. 
Hook, fil., No. 43, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Daijeeling, 8,600 feet, May, Abundant. 

Inodorous, delicate, brittle. Pileus j-1 inch broad, hemispherical, 
Bometimes obtusely umbonate, thin, submembrannceous, dry, of a dull 
red ; margin sulcate. Stem 1-2^ inches high, about 1 line thick, 
eqnal, ascending, umber brown, Jistulose. Gills rather broad, distant, 
adnate, with a small tooth. 

Allied to the foregoing species, but very distinct in its uniform red 
pileus, dark stem, and pale snbuncinate gills. 

273. A. (Mycena) rt{fatti», n. b. 1 pileo conico hemisphterico 
Tiuddo rufo striatulo camosulo ; stipite subtiliter fistuloso conocdore ; 
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lamellis palllde flavis adnexis demum rufo-tinctis. Hook, fil., No. 4-4, 
cam ic. 

Hab. On hnnks of trees. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. May. Abundant. 

Inodorous, rather firm. Pileus -^ an inch broad, conico-hemi- 
spkerical, red-brown, smooth, viscid, fleshy in the centre, striate. Stem 
short, slender, 1 inch high, scarcely 1 line thick, generally ascending, 
mfous, minutely fistulose, nearly equal. Gills rather narrow, pale 
yellow, rounded behind, nearly free, at length blotched with red-brown. 

Allied to the last, but distinguished readily by its viscid, firmer pileus, 
and ultimately red-brown gills. 

274. A, (Mycena) manijndariSy n. s. ; valde csespitosus, tener, 
fragilis ; pileo convexo obtuso sicco striato ; stipite gracili ; lamellis 
flavis latiusculis adnatis. Hook, fil.. No. 49, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks and stumps. Sinchul, 8,500 feet. May. Abundant. 

Inodorous, densely cespitose, small, very brittle. Pileus ^-^ inch 
broad, convex, obtuse, smooth, dry, thin, striate, shaded with grey and 
yellow. Stems slender, 1-2 inches high, not ^ a line thick, minutely 
fistulose, grey, downy at the base. Gills rather broad, ventricose, 
adnate, yellow. 

Distinguished from neighbouring species by its delicate, highly- 
tufted pilei, and small size. Dr. Hooker describes the pilei as dry ; 
they have, however, the appearance of being somewhat gelatinous in 
substance, though dry externally. 

275. A, (Mycena) prtmttSy n. s. ; pileo campanulato fortiter sulcato 
sicco pallide prasio ; stipite elongato tenui fistuloso concolore basi 
incrassato rubro ; lamellis paucis niveis liberis. Hook, fil.. No. 140, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Top of Tonglo, 10,000 feet. 

Dry, brittle, inodorous, very delicate. Pileus f of an inch across, 
campanulate, obtusis, membranaceous, pale leek-green, variegated with 
about 18 paler stripes, converging in pairs, rather more than half-way 
up the pileus, between which it is strongly sulcate. Stem above 
3 inches high, 1 line thick, fistulose, smooth, green, except at the swollen 
base, where it is red. Gills few, white, ventricose, free or adnexed. 

An exquisite species, which is perhaps as nearly allied to A. epipte- 
rygiua as to any described species, but without any of its viscosity. 
A, chloranthua has similar colour, but is very different, especially in 
the gills. It does not, indeed, come very near to any European type. 

VOL. II. M 
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276. A, (Mycena) ru/qpictus, n. 8. ; fascicnlaris, fhigilis ; pileo 
viscosissimo piano e centro radiato carnosulo ; stipite elongato fistnloso 
glabro ; lamellis adnatis rufulis. Hook, fil., No. 48, cum ic. 

Has. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 8,000 feet. May. Abundant. 

Tufted, brittle, inodorous, red-brown. Pile! |^] inch broad, exr 
tremdy yiscid, nearly plane, slightly fleshy, marked with darker lines 
radiating from the centre. Stems elongated, 8 inches high, scarcely 
2 lines thick, nearly equal, smooth. Gills nearly plane, palor than the 
pileus, distant, adnate, at length subdecurrent. 

Allied to jd, epiptersfffius, but distinct from every described species. 

277. A, (PleurotvLs) apaloselerua, n, s. ; graveolens, umbrinus ; pileo 
udo tenero molli umbilicato squamulis acutis exasperate ; stipite finno 
rigido solido deorsum attenuate; lamellis decurrentibus interstitiis 
venosis. Hook, fil.. No. 80, cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. June, July. 
Abundant. 

Odour strong, disagreeable. Very soft, fleshy, and brittle. Pileus 
2-|^3 inches broad, umbilicate, depressed, umber, moist, rough with 
raised pointed scales or warts ; margin striate. Stem !•}- inch high, 
2 lines thick in the centre, ascending, attenuated downwards, solid, 
firm, darker than the pileus. Gills rather narrow, decurrent, pale 
umber, crenate ; interstices venose. 

This has precisely the habit of some Lentiniy but is of a soft, tender 
consistence. The stem is barely excentric, but as the edge is quite 
expanded, it comes better amongst the Pleuroti than in the former 
section of Omphaliay in which alone it could be placed. It contracts 
very much in drying, and in the herbarium shows no Zentinoid aspect. 
It exhibits, indeed, a type quite distinct irom anything hitherto 
described. 

278. A. (Pleurotus) verrucarim, n. s. ; pileo umbilicato gilvo tenui 
subfragili Uumido ; stipite solido finno glabro ; lamellis pallide ochraceis 
latiusculis. Hook, fil., No. 20, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May, June. 

Pileus 4) inches or more across, umbilicate, or sometimes infundi- 
buliform, thin, rather brittle, moist, but not viscid, reddish-grey, 
sprinkled with conical black warts, which are crowded in the centre ; 
margin inflexed. Stem 1-2 inches high, -^1 inch thick, yellowish, 
smooth, firm, solid, yellowish ; sometimes rough with jagged points, 
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as if torn from the sides. Gills pale, ochraoeous, deourrent, moderately 
broad, thin, transparent when dry. 

The pilens, when dry, is transparent. The warts are very remarkable 
and qnite distinct from the pileus, indicating, as it should seem, a sort 
of nniyersal volva. 

This very fine species has qnite the habit of Fantu or LejUinus, but 
the brittle pilens is against its being associated with cither genus. 
There is no ring. Like the foregoing, it is a Clitocj^be in its scarcely 
eccentric pilous. The species of that tribe, however, are essentially 
terrestrial, and occur very rarely on wood, and then only when it is 
almost reduced to mould by rottenness. 

279.^. (Plenrotus) anseriMMs, n. s. ; imbricato-lobatus;pileosericeo- 
Tirgato nmbrinQ*gilyo, margine involuto ; stipite brevi laterali ; lamellis 
candidis angustis oonfertissimis. Hook, fil.. No. 64, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. JiUapahar, 7,500 feet. June. 

Odour nihex sweet, faint. Pileus forming an imbricated, lobed, 
iabellilbrm mass, 4 inches or more across, reddish grey, inclining to 
amber, dry, smooth, but marked with silky, virgate lines ; substance 
softish, fleshy ; margin involute. Stem short, being in fact little more 
than the attenuated point of attachment of the pileus, obtuse. Gills 
very much crowded, narrow, white, here and there tinged with red 
running down the stem, not visibly echiuulate. 

Approaching nearest, perhaps, to lobed forms of A. peialoidea, but 
resembling closely no described species. In drying it assumes a brown 
tinge, and the pileus splits very much. The lobes resemble in colour 
and in appearance those of a goose's, liver, whence I have taken 
the name. 

280. jd. (Plenrotus) eoM, Berk. ; imbricatus, tenerrimus, totus 
pallide rubeUus ; pileo tenui glabro ; stipite obsolete ; lamellis angustis 
deeurrentibus. Hook, fil.. No. 9,cumic. 

Hab. In the hottest valleys, on trunks of dead trees, in open places. 
Sikkim Himalaya. May. 

Odour faint. Imbricated, extremely beautiful and delicate, of a pale 
Aurora-red. Pileus 3 inches or more across, spathulate at first, then 
flabefiiform, smooth, slightly rimose, thin, but fleshy, brittle; edge 
ineurved. Stem obsolete. Gills very narrow, decurrent, extremely thin, 
crowded, reticulated at the base. 

Allied to A. petaloidea, but differing in its uniform tint, in the 
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absence of t)ie villous, cbflnnelled eteiu, and iu its flubelliform, sot per- 
manently spaLhulate pileue, 

S81. A. (Pleurotua) nin^uidut. Berk.; aiveus, tenerrimua ; pileo 
imbricato flabcUiformi aubmembranacco ; stipilc prorsus uullo ; lamellis 
latiuaculis postice rotundatia. Hook, til., No. IS, cum ic. 

Hab. Hot valleja, ou dead timlter. May. Sikkiiu Himalaya. 

Inodoroua, imbricate, wfait«, extremely delicate. Pileus 2 luches or 
more broad, Habelliform or suborbicular, entire, fleshy, but very thin, 
smooth, convex. Stem altogether wanting. Gills thin, crowded, 
slightly ventricose, rounded behini). 

Allied to ji. eOut, but a very different species. 

283. ji. (Gluteus) palamliinua^ n. s. ; pileo cunvexounLbouato glabro 
erugi carnasulopalumbiDo; stipite aolido albodeursuiuleyiter iacrassato; 
laiuellia ex albo roseis libcrts. Hook, iil. No. 72, cum ie. 

Hab. On trunks of living trees, Daijeeling. 7,500 feet. Hare. 

Inodorous. Pileus B inches acioss, convex, subhemiapLerical, 
obtusely nmbonate, dry, smooth, even, dove-colonrod. Stem about 
2 inches high, -^ of an inch thick, ascending, white, solid, slightly 
thickened downwards, and expanded at the baae. GiUa rose-coloured, 
at first white, perfectly fi'ee. 

Nearly allied to A. phhbopkoru», but quite even and distinctly um- 
bonnte. There is no otUer ajiccies with which it eon be confounded, 
except A. Curtisii, Berk., whioh is at once diatinguished by its viacid, 
liver-coloured pileus. 

283. A. (Pluteus) ehryto]>ranu», n. a. ; pileo hemisphserico sabconico 
camosulo pallide prasio glabro,; stipite eloDgato fistuloao albo ; lamellis 
latis alutaceia. Hook, fil,, No. 142, cum io. 

Hab. On burnt fir-roots. Baae of Tonglo, 2,000 feet. 

Inodorous. Pileus 1 inch or more across, conico-hemispherical, 
scarcely campanulate, pale leek-green, dry, smooth, even ; flesh thin, 
green like the pileus. Stem 3 inchea high, 2 Uues thick, white, fistu- 
loae, slightly incrassated downwarda. Gills broad, ventricoae, rounded 
behind, perfectly free, tan-coloured. 

- Of this, unfortunately, no specunens have been preserved, but the 
peculiar characters of the gilla are such aa to leave no doubt as to its 
proper poaition. It is, however, very distinct in character from every 
species of its section. A. koninus aloue exhibits the yellow tone of 
its gills. 
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284. A. (Entoloma) GoUathus, Hook. fil. ; giganteus ; pileo camoso 
e conico convexo fortiter umbonato sicco sinuato sulcato-rogoso ; 
stipite valido solido subbulboso ; lamellis sublibens. Hook, fil., No. 92, 
cam ic. 

Hab. In woods. Daijeeliiig, 7,500 feet. June. Bare. 

Odour like that of the common mushroom. Pileus dry, fleshy, 
brittle, soon decaying, 8-12 inches across, at first ovato-conical, then 
expanded, convex, with a very strong umbo, smooth, livid-brown, 
deeply and irregularly grooved and sinuated ; margin at length in- 
verted and curled back. Flesh stained with brown beneath the cuticle, 
white elsewhere. Stem 4-7 inches high, !•}— 2 inches thick, incrassated 
or bulbous at the base, of the same colour as the pileus. Gills varying 
somewhat in width, rounded behind and nearly free, pale brown, at 
length rusty rose-coloured. 

This species is allied to A. sinua^y from which it differs in its very 
rugged pileus, strongly-developed umbo, and in the gills, which, in 
proportion to the pileus, are often very narrow. 

285. ^. (Entoloma) cyatopus, n. s. ; pileo conico glabro hygrophano 
subcamoso ; stipite cavo deorsum incrassato subfusiformi ; lamellis 
adscendentibus undulatis postice attenuatis adnexis pallido-roseis. 
Hook, fil., No. 1, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead leaves, twig8, moss, &c. Darjeeling, 8,000 feet. 
April 22, 1848. 

Pileus 1-^ inch or more across, nearly 1 inch high, conical, with the 
base somewhat expanded, slightly waved, greyish, hygrophanous, not 
viscid, scarcely striate, subcarnose, inodorous. Stem 3 inches high, 
more than -^ of an inch thick at the base, about ^ only at the apex, 
smooth, bulbous below and downy, rapidly attenuated upwards, fistu- 
lose, the cavity penetrating into the flesh of the pileus, grey, with a 
pinkish tinge. Gills ventricose, much attenuated behind, slightly 
adnexed, but by no means rounded behind or truly free. Spores ob- 
liquely ovate, angular. 

This curious species has somewhat the habit of A. btUyracem, but its 
nearest allies are A, rhodopolius and A, turbidm. The margin of the 
pileus, as in the former species, seems to be slightly inflexed. 

286. A. (Volvaria) Thwaitem, Hook. fil. ; pileo amplissimo couico- 
expanso fortiter umbonato carnoso luteo sicco ^ericeo nitido, margine 
appendiculato ; stipite solido sursum aitenuato solido basi bulboso ; 




vulva ocreftlA, margine leviter patente ; loinelUs liberia coriieo-fustis, 
poatice valde attiinuittia. Hook, fil,, JJo. S5, cum ic. 

IIab. On (lead wood. DarjeeUiig, 7,000 feet. June. !Rore, 
laodorous. Pileus 9 inchus or more broad, expanded, but rising in 
the centre to a largo conical umbo, pnle yellow, dry, glossy and shining, 
clotlied wiiJi beautiful silky threads, extremely fleshy in the centre, and 
decidedly so as far as the termination of the gills, beyond which the 
margin is produced into a ragged mem.brane. Flesh tinged with yellow, 
Bplitling towards the edge. Stem stout, ascending, 8 inches high, more 
than an inch thick in the centre, tapering above, bulbous below, solid, 
white, with a few brownish patches, striate, furnished below with a volva^ 
the edges of which only are fre*. Gills veiy broad, ventricose, crowded, 
attenuated in front, and very greatly so behind, so as to be decidedly 
acuminate, quite free ; spores red, with a brownish tinge. 

A most splendid species, allied to A. bmii^cirms, from which it ia 
distinguished by its aige, its less nra.ple, closely fitting volva, its veiy 
acumiiiute gills, which have a brovvuish tinge, and its smaller spores. 
It must rank amongst the princes of the Agarics. 

387. A. (Pholiota) exammrau, n. s. ; pileo eamoso convexo-expanso 
obtuso laivi sicco glabro, margine striato ; stipite adsoendente brevi 
fibrilloBO, aunulo fugaci ; lumcllis adnatis pallidis postice acutis. 
Hab. On dead wood. Daigeehng. 

Ceapitose. Pileus 3 inches broad, convex, expanded, smooth, 
carnoae, tawny ; margin sbiate. Stem 2 inches high, ^ of «a inch 
thick, ascending, fibrilloee ; ring fiigitive. GUIs moderately broad, pale 
tawv^, adnate, acute behind, ^wres elliptic, quite smootli, femiginoos, 
tinged with olive. 

Allied to A. prndieat, eapeciBlly the tawny variety, bat diitingnisbed 
by its fibhllose stem, fugitive veil, differently formed gills, but especially 
by its mndi smaller spores, which, as in that species, are perfectly 
smooth and slightly more convex on one side than the other, 

3SS. A, (Pholiota) microqwnu, n. s. j faseioulaiis ; pileo visooso 
glaborrimo convexo carnoso ; stipit« viscidnlo ; annulo contexto tenui ; 
lamellis aigiUaceis angnstis poitice attenuatis. Hook, fil.. No. 4>&, 
cum ic. 
Hab. On dead wood. Dujeeling. 

Fasciculate. Pileus 2-3 inches broad, convex, viscid, quite smooth, 
pale (awny, darker in the centre, with livid shades towards Utfrmargin. 
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Stem 9-8 inolies high» nearly equal, but attenuated at the very base, 
▼arying much in thioknefeSy Tiadd, smooth, of the same colour as the 
pleas, at length hollow. Bing thin, persistent, yiscid externally. 
Gills narrow* attenuated behind, argillaceous. Spores extremely small, 
argillaceous. 

Distinguished from all neighbouring species by its extremely small 
spores. Its nearest ally, perhaps, is A, pudicus, but it has the habit 
of ji. /ueieularii. It has also a strong resemblance to A, pofyehraus. 
Berk., whidi has, however, darker and larger spores. 

* A, amioMu, Batsch. Hook, fil.. No. 50, 141, cum ic. 

Has. On stun^w of trees. Daijeeling, 7,000 feet ; Tonglo, 5,000. 
May, June: Veiy abundant. 

This species differs from A. iquarroiUi in its rather viscid pileus, 
and redder spores, as also in the rounded not subdecurrent gills. The 
colour of the spores in Grerman specimens is precisely the same as in 
those from the Himalayas. 

289. A, (Plammula) ckiytimyeeSy n. s. ; csespitosus ; pileo convexo- 
umbonato sicoo innato-flocculoso camoso, stipiteque deorsum incrassato 
cavo aureo ; lamellis ventricosis adnexis camosis ex aureo fidvis 
flavopunctatis. Hook, fil., No. 109, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. August, Sep- 
tember. Abundant. 

.^ Odour faint, sweetish. Fasciculate. Pileus 3 inches or more broad, 
convex, broadly umbonate, fleshy, brittle, floccose, golden yellow. Stem 
3 inches high, varying much in thickness, hollow, incrassated below, 
slightly floccose, at length smooth, of the same colour as the pileus ; 
ring more or less evanescent. Gills moderately broad, ventricose, 
fleshy» at first ydlow, then dnnamon, but sprinkled with yellow specks. 
Spores oduraceous, rather small. 

This species bears some resemblance to A. aureui, but it is not only 
smaller, but is at once distinguished by its gills sprinkled with yellow 
specks, as in some other allied species, by its far smaller spores, and 
the absence of a dbtinct ring. SHght traces of the veil remain on the 
margin. 

890. A, (Naucoria) icrupeuSy n. s. ; pileo hemisphserico camoso um- 
bonato lacunoso viscido, margine incurvato; stipite elato cavo; la- 
mdHs linearibuB postice rotundatis. Hook, fil., No. 56, cum ic. 

Hab. On moist earth. Daijeeling, 7,500 feet. June. 
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Odour like thai of A. campettri*. Pilous 3 ioches or more across, 
hemisplierical, llesliy, strongly umbonate, viscid, laounosc, dull yellow, 
shaded with rufous, border arched, extreme margin incurred. Stem 
6 inches or more high, ^ of an incli tLick, slightly ntlenuatcd upwards 
from the soroewhat bulbous base, pale, nifous, hollow. Gills narrow, 
linear, rounded behind, pale, dull, cinnamon, with the margio white. 
Spores elliptic, aiooofh. 

Resembling aomewhat A. lacrj/mahimdus, but distinguished at once 
by its lacunoae, viscid pileus, and different spores. I cauuot point out 
accurately its nearest affinity, which is, perhaps, with A. fittivm. It 
seems, however, in point of fact to present quite a pecnlinr type. 

* A. tener, Schieff. Hook, fil., No. 57, 135. cum ic 

Hab. On the ground, Jillapahar. June. Vejy rare. Tlarjeeling, 
7,500 feet. October. 

(7b be eanliHHe/i.) 




Extracts /i-om the private Letters of Dr. J. D. Hooker, written during 
a Botanical Mission to India. 



{Conliiued fiam p. 69.) 

If I have called the climate of Darjeeling disagreeable in comparison 
to many other temperate regions, it is the very reverse when contrasted 
with that of the plains of India. There human natore is prostrated 
by the heat, and all other nature by the rain, at this same season, 
which is cool and healthy at Daijeeling. When the cholera stalks as a 
destroying angel, viewless and irresistible, over the length and breadth 
of the laud, annually claiming its thousands of the native population, 
while a vitiated atmosphere is sowing the seeds of chronic disease through- 
ont'the European population, these hills enjoy an immunity from both the 
one and the other pest ; and if their climate cannot eradicate, it yet 
braces the constitution to bear functional disease better, restoring 
etrength, energy and spirits to the system, and perfect health, too, 
where chronic ailments are not established. 

There is one other point of view to which I must allude, in respect 
to Daijeeling ; and this, to a geographer, is peculiarly interesting ; — 
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thoDgh only of nine yean' standiDg, the station bas become, in spite of 
nnmeroos, and some very serions, obstacles, the emporium of a rising 
trade with Bhootan, Thibet, and Nepal. The necessity for a sanitarium 
near Calcutta was very obvious ; and Sikldm, a protected state, was the 
only province of the hills in this direction where we had any show of 
right to demand a lease of ground. The kingdom was overrun by 
the Ghorkhas, finom whom we wrested it in 1817, restoring it to the 
deposed Sikkim Bigah, and ensuring him our friendship as its sovereign, 
with the view of placing a fender between Nepal and Bhootan, the 
latter being a lawless country, which would otherwise 'have fallen a 
prey to the Ghorkhas, who to this day thirst for possession of the 
whole Sub-Himalaya, and hold our protection of Sikkim to be an 
invidious proceeding. 

Long left to himself, the Sikkim Bajah ungratefully forgot his 
dependence upon us, and adopted the jealous policy of his neigh- 
bours, the Chinese (Thibetans), Bhootanese, and Ghorkhas, excluding 
Europeans, and refusing every just or liberal demand for free trade and 
intercourse between the mountains and plains. It was not, therefore, 
without reluctance, and some intimidation, that the station of Daijee- 
ling (a long strip extending from the plains into the heart of his moun- 
tain-territory) was obtained from him, on the payment of a just remu- 
neration. An imbecile, probably so by nature, and certainly by habits and 
education, ignorant of our real power, disbelieving our professions, and 
aoonstomed to rule by intimidation, though he was awe-struck by our cool 
proceedings, he was not likely either to act towards us with judgment or 
in any conciliating spirit. Direct opposition be dares not offer, but 
nothing could be easier (he thought) than to put such obstacles in our 
way as should lead to oar either acting on the offensive (when he deems 
himself safe in his fastnesses), or abandoning the station. As the 
natives of the plain are unserviceable at this elevation, the British 
have always required the attendance of the hill-people, and of them the 
Eijah attempted to deprive us : the traders from the neighbouring 
countries he either wholly excluded from passing through his dominions, 
or heavily taxed their merchandize : his country became the refuge for 
notorious offenders, whom, in defiance of treaty, he refused to surrender, 
and various other annoyances were ventured by him. To obviate these 
dif&culties, no little skill and prudence, and even more patience and con- 
sideration, were needed on our part. To teach any barbarian that we can 
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be, but nre not, aggressors or oppressors, is no easy task ; while by 
refusing sU personal intercourse, or indeed any other conimunicatiou 
thtiu through hia own messengers, we were constantly exposed to 
receive garbh'd reports of his intentions, and ho, invidious ones of our 
motives and actions ; the go-betweens being frequently people more 
anxious than the Enjah himself to prevent free intercourse. By cm- 
atiopting a very firm, but conciliating policy, listening to his real 
grounds of complaint, exposing f\dlj to his own comprehension the 
absurdity of attempting to bins us by the weak subterfuges he adopted, 
and proving to him that we would have ns much of our way as we 
eould without doing him injustice, the Bajah was brought to his 
bearings, if not to Ids senses ; an^l though still dissatisfied, grasping, 
insolent, and overbearing, he is fain to acknonledge himself benefited 
by our proximity, and has granted maeh that he had withheld, al first, 
in the unequal contest for total independence of us, his allies and 
protectors. 

Darjeeling has thus become theonly "free port " between Nepal and 
Upper Assam : to it natives of all conntries may resort, and thither the 
mountaineers especially fiock ; whilst an annual fair, whieh is held at 
the foot of the hills, and establisheil by the Superintendent of Daijee- 
ling, offers a still better opportunif j to the hUl-people to dispose of 
their goods, and to receive in return the produce of the plains. At this 
(the Titalya fair) prizes are given for the best grain and stock, aod 
various other inducements held out (with eminent Buccess) for the 
improvement of agriculture and trade. 

I have before told you how much I like the Lepchas, and dwelt on 
the confidence which this naturally timorous people place in the 
English, at Darjeeling. It affords one of the best proofs how much 
may be done by kindness and firmness, amongst the very tribes to 
whom om' name was once a terror, and to whom their chief, the Bi^ah, 
perhaps wishes it might still be so. A few years ago, there were scarce 
half-a-dozen of these people in the then Rajah's property, now com- 
prehended in Daijeeling ; at present there are many hundreds, and as 
many of various other hill-tribes, all well-ordered, peaceably oonducted, 
happy, and nsefut, and if not very industrious aud enterprising, yet 
far more so than their brethren in any other part of Sikkim. 

It is highly interesting to trace the rise and progress of a little 
settlement, whether it be planted in the wilds of Australia, amongst 
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the savages of New Zealand, the sandy plains of South Africa, or the 
interminable forests of America. In none of these countries have tribes 
so mixed, or so civilized, been dealt with ; and still less has there existed 
such jealousy on one part, and so timorous a nature on the other. 
It is true we have been backed with that terrible renown for fame and 
strength which extends along the foot of the mountains; but the 
English geographer, who judges of our hill influence by the undisputed 
sway we exercise over the plains of India, and attributes to it whatever 
success has attended the labours of the servant in civil employ amongst 
the rude mountaineers, little knows how far more imposing to the 
latter are the knife of the Ghorka, the bow and arrows of their own 
Bigah, or the stern guard of the inflexible Mandarin stationed at the 
snowy passes of the frontier. 

(7b be continued.) 



JUTB ; COBCHORUS CAPSULAEIS, L. By SiB WiLLIAM JaCKSON 

HooKEB, D.C.L., F.R.S.A. 
Tab. III. 

We have in our last volume given a few particulars relative to the 
fibre of this plant, as having been employed by the natives of India, 
and now extensively in Britain ; and we promised some further notice 
of it, together with a figure. The plant belongs tp a natural family 
(TUiacea), eminently distinguished for the strong and useful fibre of 
its bark : the Lime-tree is a familiar example. Of the genus CorchoruSy 
thirty-six species are enumerated by authors, chiefly inhabitants of the 
tropics or of warm countries, both in the old and in the new world. 
The generic name {Kdpxopos) was applied by the ancients to some 
common potherb, and particularly to this genus, of which the most 
common and best-known species {C. olitoriua) is employed as a pot- 
herb, especially among the Jews, and hence its name Olm judaicum, 
according to Avicennes. The character of Corchorus, as given by 
M. De Candolle, is " Cal. 5-sepalus deciduus. Pet. 5. Stam. plurima. 
Stylua subnullus. Stigmata 2-5. Capmla subulaeformis aut rotunda, 
2-5-valvis, 2-5-locularis, valvis medio septiferis. Semina biserialia." 

Most of the species have an elongated or pod-like fruit (hence one 
species is named C. siUquoam) ; but, in the present instance, the fruit 
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is nearly globose, and more like the usual form of a cnpsule, Trom 

which circumstance it hs8 received the appellntioD of 

Corchorua capiularit ; capaulis eutiglobosis depre^jjis rugoso-murioitis 

glabria, foliis obbngia acunniuatis seiratis, serraturia iulimia setaceis. 

Lim. Sp. PI. p. 746. J}e Cand. Prodr. 1. p. 505, Wight, Ic. PI. 

Ind. Or. I,/. 311. Ganja sntiva, Jtimph. Jmi. 5, p. 78,/, 2. 

It is aa annual plant, and a common weed in the East Indies, much 
cultivated in Bengal (Dr. lUjxburgli says in China also) during the 
rains, for the fibres of its bark, of which the " gunny," or rice bags, 
&c., are made. Roxbui^h gives the Bengalese name as " Okinalla 
pat." To this country, however, it is certninly imported under the more 
familiar name of Jute. Nevertheless, Dr. M'Cnlloch, in the edition of 
his ' Commercial Dictionary ' for 184-6, siiya that "Julf consists of the 
fibres of two plants, called chouck and iiiuiiJ, Corchoma oUtor'ui* (the 
potherb above alluded to) and G. capmlarU. These are eitensively 
cultivated in Bengal, forming, in fact, the material of which gunny 
bags and gunny doth are made. The fibre fetches nearly, tliough not 
quite, aa high a price as Sunn {Orolalaria Juncea). It comes into 
competition with flas, tow, and codilla, in the manufacture of stair and 
other carpets, bagging for cotton and various goods, and such like fabrics, 
being extensively uacd for those purposes in Dundee. But it is not 
suitable for cordage and other articles info which hemp is manufactured, 
from its snapping when twisted, and rotting in water. The quantities 
imported, and the prices, have fluctuated very greatly during the last 
dozen years ; but from ^612 to £15 a ton appears to be a fair average. 
When first introduced into this conntiy in 1815, the price of 
Juie varied &om £35 to £40 a ton. It was then, however, very little 
known, and did not in fact begin to come into anything like general use 
as baling till 1827 or 38." 

Tab. III. Fig. 1. Capsule ; 2, expanded flower : — magnified. 
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Pbofessob De Cahdollb. 

We regret to learn that in consequence of the state of political 

affairs in Geneva, the excellent M. {>e Candolle has given ii^ his resig- 
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nation of the botanical professorship of that city, and of the direction 
of the Botanic Gkurden there ; both, we believe, created purposely for 
his distinguished father. It is, however, on the other hand, some 
consolation to know that this retirement gives him leisure, which 
enables him to promise a visit to his friends in England during the 
present year. 



Dr. Asa Gray. 

The botanical world will be glad to learn that the herbarium formed 
during the extensive voyage of the " United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, under Commander Wilkes,*' is confided to Dr. Asa Gray for 
publication (the Californian and Oregon plants excepted, which were long 
ago transmitted to Dr. Torrey, to be incorporated into the ' Flora of 
North America.') Already Dr. Gray has studied the Composita, his fa- 
vourite family, and he is at this time engaged with the Sandwich Island 
collection, the fuUest and most complete of the whole, and he will 
probably publish a little Prodromus or Precursor Flora of these islands 
in the first instance. This can only be done by a careful comparison 
of the specimens with the collections from the same regions in London 
and Paris ; and our friend will, we are sure, receive a hearty welcome 
from the naturalists in England and upon the continent, on his coming 
among us again. 



PlatUa of Spain. 

The indefatigable M. Bourgeau (not Borgeau, as the name was by us 
inaccurately written) has no sooner distributed his beautiful collections 
made last year in the south-west of Spain, than, under the auspices of 
" L' Association Botanique Fran^aise d*Exploration," he is prepared for 
another Spanish excursion during the present year (1850). The 
special object of this mission is the southern portion of the East of 
Spain. It has been arranged for him to leave Paris on the 20th of 
February, for Carthagena. The journey will be of seven months' 
duration, and be divided into three distinct portions : — 1. He will 
visit the environs of Carthagena and Murcia, and the shores between 
Carthagena and Cape Gaeta. 2. The environs of the towns of Ziezar, 
Tobara, Chinchilla, &c., a part of the .plains of La Mancha, and the 




wliole of the Sierni de Alcaras will be explored. 3. M. Bourgeau will 
proceed from Chinchilla to Alicant, by crosaiug the different chai 
mountains between the two towns, end tlieu return to Paris. 



Death of Dk. Koch. 
We are sony to have to announce the death of Dr. and Pro- 
fessor Koch, of Erlangen, author of the ' Synopsis Tlorte Germanicfe et 
HelveticFB,' and of many other useful and tAleutetl botanical disqoisi- 
tiona. His Memoir on tlie Umbellifcrie, published in 1834, in tlie 12tfa 
Totome of the ' Nora Acta Academife Nat. Curios.,' contributed more 
towards tiling the limits of the genera on a true and firm basis than 
ilie worka of alt preceding writers on the subject ; and his knowledge 
of European plants was surpassed by few. 



It is witb much regret we aimouncc the recent decease of John Nnttall, 
Esq., ofTithewer, in the county of Wicilow, Ireland. Although he wrote 
nothing on the science of botany, usually so called, he was eminently 
successful as an arboriculturist, pnrticularly in cultivating sncb 
Conifers as were adapted to the climate of Ireland. On his property 
in Wicklow, he grew more species of Piiiii-ii than conld be found on 
any other in the country. The trees are remarkable for their bealtli 
and beauty, and among them is a splendid j^bie» DouglatU, from whose 
cones many seedlings have been raised. Mr. Nuttall's knowledge 
of indigenous botany was also extensive, and cultivated by him in 
common with his and our friend the late Dr. Taylor, of Kenmare, at 
a period when such pursuits were less followed in Ireland than they 
are at present. 



Plant* qf the Quitinian Ahubs. 
A continuation of the sets of the plants of the Andes of Quito 
has been received by Mr. Heward, Young-street, Kensington, for dis- 
tribution to the subscribers. 
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Amidst the many recent political disturbances in Paris, science 
has not been wholly neglected by its votaries, for there has appeared 
of late one of the most usefid and beautiful of botanical publications, 
on a subject which needed beyond any other full and faithful illustra- 
tion : " Histoire Naturelle des Quinquinas, par M. H. A. Weddell, 
Docteor en Science, accompagn^ de 34 planches dessin^s par Bio- 
creux et Steinheil : folio. Paris, 1849." 

This important work we had the pleasure of mentioning in an early 
number of our last volume of this Journal, when noticing the " Eevue 
du genre Cinchona " of the same able author. During the interesting 
scientific mission under M. De Castelnau, undertaken in 1843 for the 
exploration of the interior provinces of Brazil and Peru, M. Weddell, 
as there detailed, formed one of the party. Afi;er accompanying the 
other officers for two years, he separated from them in 1845, upon the 
confines of Mattogrosso, in order to carry out his researches in another 
direction, and which he continued for a year afler their return, his 
own taking place in 1848. The Museum of Natural History of Paris, 
we learn from the ' Annales des Sciences Naturelles,' who had entrusted 
this mission A M. Weddell, " have only to congratulate themselves 
on this appointment ; and they desire to render justice to the courage, 
intelligence, and scientific knowledge of the young traveller, who with 
the feeble means which we were able to place at his disposal, alone, in 
the midst of an immense territory, difficult of investigation and almost 
a desert, has so well accomplished his object.'* 

Among other important results *of the journey, is the publication 
of this work on Cinchonas. Few plants have been more celebrated, 
few have rendered greater services to mankind than these ; yet none 
have been less understood or more imperfectly studied. In 1639 the 
medicinal properties of the Cinchonas were first known to Europeans 
residing in Peru, and the first writings upon the subject appeared in 
1650. La Condamine and Joseph de Jussieu visited the Cinchona 
forests of Loxa at nearly one and the same period, 1737. Thirty years 
later, Ruiz and Pavon, and the celebrated Mutis, were engaged by the 
Spanish Grovemment to inspect the Cinchona regions, the former in 
Peru, the latter in New Grenada. Humboldt and Bonpland con- 
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tributed, perhaps, more than any other travellers towards a 
correct knowledge of the Peruvian Barks ; but it wns left to M. Wed- 
dell to determine many dubious points in their history by personal 
investigation, correct analysis, chemienl and otherwisp, aod by n series 
of the most beautiful designs. " II a cherchi? avec les bilcherons, ou 
cascnrilleros, ces arbres epars au milieu de ces immenses for^ts, a plu- 
aeurs journ^ea de tout lieu babitS. H a camp^ bien dea jours ct des 
nuits aveC eux ; i! a accompagu^ lea ecorces, objet de son Stude, passant 
de mains en mains jusqu'au port oil ellea a'embarqueat, changeant de 
prix ti chaque depot ; il a pu, but tous les points, connaitre par lui-mC'ioe 
la v&ite, (ju'ou ne aait piis toujoura sur lea marchia d'Anierique et, a 
plus forte raison, d'Europe." 

He haa determined the geographical distribution of the Ciachonaa, 
as defined on a map, accompanying tbe work, of the region they occupy 
in the great Cordillera of the Andes, to eiteud from the 19th degree 
of south latitude to the 10th of nortTiern,' forming the large arch of a 
circle, whose convexity is towards the west : the western portion is 
most central, near Loxa, in the 4th. degree of south latitude and in 
the 80th of long, (merid. of Paris) : its extreme north point is near the 
fi9th, and the extreme south in the 65th degree. A reference to the 
map will show that the chief Cinchona districts are the eastern de- 
clivities of the Cordillera, within the limits north fW south above 
mentioned, and watered by the Bonrces of the Amazon and the 
Orinoco. 

In our former notice we mentioned the five genera into which 
M. Weddell thinks fit to divide Cinchona of Linnteus ; and for tlieir 
descriptioD, as well as for the ample details of the chemical and 
medicinal qualities, we must refer our readers to the work itself. The 
plates are admirable. The frontispiece represents " L' Exploitation da 
Quinquina dans les ibrSts de Carabana au P^u," and the scene ia in 
the vidley of San Juan del Oro. Tab. 1 and 2 exhibit the anatomy 
of CSncktma. Tab. 3-23, inclusive, are devoted to species of true 
Omchona; 23-25, to Catcimila; 2(i, to Ladenderyia and Oomphona; 
27, to Lationema and Fijoenlelia ; 28-30 are charming coloured figures 
of tbe barks themselves of commerce ; and the concluding plate is the 
" Carte g^n^rale des Andes intertropicales, montrant la distribution 
g&igrophique du genre Cinchona." 
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GsAMiNBii HerharU ZdntUeyani; auctore Nees ab Esenbeck. 1849. 

{Communieated fy Dk. Lindlet.) 

Cuming. 711. Spinifex sqaarrosus ; var. a^ N. ab E. 
448. Coix exaltata, Jacq, 
8290. 629. Leersia Luzonensis, Pred, 
2429. Tfaoaarea sarmentosa, Per9. 
266. Panicum Indicum, Ztmi., racemo simplid. 
720. Paspalos acrobiculatus ; /3, N, ab E. P. eartUagi" 

neui, Presl. 
2410. „ longifolius ; /3, Zeylanicus, N. ab E, 

2288. Isaclme Javana, N. ab E, 

1863. Coridochloa semialata, N. ab E, var. P Margo glumse 

superioris haud repanda, sed infra me- 
dinm obtuse unidentata ; folia angusta. 
580. Pamcum flayidum, Betz, 
532. „ brizoides, Linn. 

561. „ (Digitaria) pruriens, Tr. ft glabrmn, N, ab E, 

2397. „ 9, prariens nonnihil monstrosum. 

489. „ (Setaria) Italicum, Linn, 

1342*. „ „ penicillatum, N. ab E. 

498. „ procumbens, var. a * * * N, abE, 

570. „ colonum, ft pseudocolonum, N. ab E, 

531. Oplismenus Indicus, N. ab E, in Endl. Prodr. Fl. 

Norfolk. 
1668. Panicum contractum, N, et W, Am. 
493. „ radicans, BetZy var. a et ft 

554. „ pilipes, N, ab E. 

652. „ caesium, N. ab E. ined. ? colore minus csesio 

differt. Paniculse rami scaberrimi. 
„ 558. „ Kleinianum, iVl od ^. 

'* I " auritum fi procerius, N, ab E, (Panicum 

^^^^* I Javanicum, N. et Bl. olim.) 

2409. J 

„ 2284. 679. Panicum condnnum^ N. ab E. ined. ; virens, 

paniculee decompositse oblongse ramis erecto-patulis plerisque subver- 

tidllatis gracilibus flexuosis brevi spatio fereque a basi divisis infeme 

VOL. II. o 
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98 QRAMINE-^ HERBAltn UNDtBYASI. 

coinpositiB Bpice simplicibus rliBchique plua niiuui villosia, spiculis (^ 
lia. longis) ovali-oblongis obtnsinsoulis in ramiiUs rnraoramque apice 
Birapliciter spicatia glabria nitidulis (ferrugineis), gluraiB pnrum inFequn- 
libua breviaaime mucronulatia, inferiore paulo brevinre ovata trinervi, 
superiore orali 5-nervi, floscalo neutro bivalvi, valvula inferiore glumK 
Buperiori conformi obsolete B-nervi opice puberula, Lermsphrodito bre- 
riore oblongo obtuso Ircvi (fu!*o), culmo rainoBO, infeme aulcato glabro, 
infra pBDiculam tereii slriato pubeacente, vnginia laxia hiautibns foliiaque 
laDceolato-acuiainatis basi rotundntls villosultB. 

InBulte Philippiiire. Cuming. Phil. n. 22S4. 

Folia 7-8 poll, louga, G Un. InLa, subLits subaericantia. lAgula 
hirsutti. Vagina BEepe aotutEc. Pa-nicula fcrc pedalia, erects, axillis 
fiiscis barbatis. — Differt a P. notato, Retz, panicula ininore haud pa- 
tentiasima, foliis latioribus villoBidis ; a P. Amoiiiano foliis Tillosulia 
nee baai subcordatia, ramia paniculce a bnsi aut brevi a baai apatio 
florigeris ; a P. actio, N. ab E., colore viridi. 
Cuming. 3387. Hjmenacline serruUta, N. ab E. 

„ 947- IsacLne Myosolii, N. ab E. iued. ; panioulto parvte 

racemosee compositte ramia rig^dulia -6-2-1 -tloris, spiculis longioscule 
pitdicellatiB globosis, floaeulis acabris jequalibus confonoibusqae, infe- 
riore hermapbrodito-masculo, superiore ftemiaco, glumia pateatiboa 
oblongis hispidis, culmia cicspitosis humiiibns repentibus adscendenti- 
bus ramosis, foliis confertia laaceolatia atnatis vaginisque e tuberculis 
hirsutia. 

Inaulffi FhUippiDte. Omnit^, n. 947. 

Vix bipoUicaris, inaigm birsutie distincta, proxima tamen /. rigidulie. 
Spictike vis magnitudine seminia papaveris. Glunue floBcuIoa teqaaiitea, 
paten tiasimK. 

Cuming. 435. Ceatotheca lappacea, DetD. 
Sod. CjDodon linearis, TliJU. 
„ 1B38. Follinia Oumingii, N. ab E. ined. ; culmo procum- 
bente (gracili) ramoso, nodia TBginisque fbliisque linearibus sessilibus 
argutisaime acuminatis glabris imberbibua, spicia geminis, articulis 
rhacheos pedicelloque utrinque (lufescesti-) pilosia pilia articulo sue 
brevioribus, glumia hirsutia apice prsemorao-dentatia pallidioribua baai 
fuscescentibaa, aeta floBcnli fertilis spicula subMplo loogiore. 

Inaulie Philippinffi, Cuming, «. 1638. 

PoUinia pramorta, N. ab E. (Javanic.) confiuie, differt charactere 
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adnotato. VaguuK ore et margine glabne. IbUa 2 poll, longa, vix 
lin. 1 lata, 3-5-nervia. Spicula 1-1^ lin. longse ; seta flosculi 4 lin. 
longa ; reliquis ut in ilia, apicem si excipis albidum glabrescentem. 
Gaming. 726. Pogonantherum polystachyum, B. et 8ch, 
665. Bhaphis Javanica, N, ah E. 
1400. „ tiricta, N. ab E. ined. ; paniculffi lanceolatas 

ramis compositis ramulis oentrifugo-pleiostachyis, barba brevi strigillosa, 
pedicellis extrorsum increscenti-barbatis, spiculis aocessoriis masculis 
neutrisYe, feriilis spiculse gluma inferiore scabra apice angusto bideute 
dorso medio canaliculato-ooncavo, superiore acuta, seta spicula sua 
triplo longiore, culmo recto stricto nodisque glabro, foliis linearibus 
angustis margine scaberrimis culmo brevioribus. 
Insulse Philippinse. Ckimingy n. 1400. 

Ckdmus bipedalis, paucinodis. Folia culmea 6 poll, longa, 1\ lin. 
lata, setaceo-acuminata. Fanicula 6 poll, longa, densa. Eami spatio 
aliquo a basi nudi, hinc iterato bifidi cum spicula intermedia sessili, 
acQecta ab altera parte spicula mascula pedicellata. Glumse albidee. 
Proxima Bi, microstachy, 

Cuming. 980. Bhaphis microstachys, N. ah E. var. ? Foliis culmo 

brevioribus holosericeo-scabris setulis 
exiguis. 
„ 669. Sorghum Halepense, i9, muticum, iV. ad j&f. An propria 

species ? Pedicelli sunt glabri. 
„ 1396. „ tropicum, N. ab E, 0, muticum. 

1002. Spodiopogon angustifolius, Tr. fi, minor, gluma 

supera ssepe mutica. 
1000. Andropogon (Cymbopogon) Martyni, yar. a, gluma 

infera parum marginata, foliis mar- 
gine valde scabris. 
1398. „ (Dactylopogon) sericeus, B. Br. 

1609. Androscepia gigantea, var. a, Brongn, 
2431. Anthistiria Junghuhniana, N, ab E, Heierolfikrou 

scabrum, Jungh. in sched. 
„ 1673. „ dliata, ^9, subglabra, N. ab E, 

t, 636. Apluda mutica, Lam. 

„ 1615. Heteropogon Boxburghii, ^. .^/w. H. polyHaekyu9, 

E. et Sch. 
„ 1003. „ contortus, B. et Sch. totus glaber. 

o 2 
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100 aBAHiNE£ ui:kbas.ii linuleiahi. 

(.lumiiig, 665. MeoBchium elegoDs, N. el W. Am. {psulo imper- 
fectius.) 
„ 2430. IscliKinum repens, ^rb. 

„ 1339. OpUurus undatua, K. ab E. ined. ; culmosimpliciuio- 
uostacbyo, spica exserta terctiuscula ad latera undatim sulcata, glimiB 
iaferiore oblusa obsolete nervosa bnsi leriter sulcata, floscuJo inferiore 
bivalvi, foliis anguste linearibus uniuervihua strictia ItEvibus, 
lasulEC PiulippinsB. Ouming, h. 1339. 

Ab Ophgrnro monottachyo, cui similis, dift'ert glomn obtusa, floaculo 
inferiore bivalvi et foliis Iffivibus, turn cuJmo aimplici, 
Cuming. 563, RottboeUia exallata, Linn. 

„ 1801. 2411. Soccharum Mopecurua, N. ab E. iued. ; foliis 
plania margiiije scabris, panicultB lauceolalK dcnsbe ramis leaaci- 
bus laxia tenuibna undatia leavibus plerisque vertioillatis, rhuchi 
communi Itevi sulcata, pedicellis glabris, spiciik lana breviore utriique 
hermaphrodita caduca l-andra, flosculo neutro univalvi hermaphro- 
ditoque bivalvi conformibus membranaceis ciliatis, hemiaphroditi val- 
vula inferioTc lanceolata ei apice bidente setuligera, seta is aliia brevis- 
Bima in aliia spicula duplo longiore. 

Jnsulffi Philippinffi. Cuming, n. 1801 et 2411. 
Saeckaro Sara simile. Difiert iufloreacentia candidiasima, ramis 
BJua tenneisBimia nee fragilibus pedioellisqiie glabris, spicuSis caducia 
minoribus (rix 1 lin. longis), pedicellia davatia, opice delapsa spicula 
excavata. — Gluma apice caudato-atteauatK, membianaceo-chartacete ; 
inferior 4-uervia, apioe bidens. 
Cumiug. 480. 931. Imperata Kcenigii, P. A B. 

„ 684. Sacoharum aemidecumbena, Saai. var. latifolia? Dif- 

fert a S. gemideeumiatte foliis 1} poll. 
latis plauis Iievibus. 
„ 787. 1841. Saccharum dmnam, N. ab E. ined. ; foliis line- 
aribus ptanig apiee convoluto-aubulatia maigine scabris, paniculfe amplte 
densissimsB aubovales ramis eubsimplidbus elongalis plus minus ser- 
pentinis tenacibua pedicellisque glabris, rhachi communi striata Itevi, 
spiculb caducia lana brevloribus utraque fertiU, glumis chartaceis Iffivi- 
usculis, floBculi hermapbioditi bivalris ciliati valvnla inferiore lanceolata 
ex apice setigera, aeta apicula duplo longiore. 

Insula Philippines. Cuming, n. 1841 et 787 (panicula magis ex- 
plicala). 
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• •* 

A 8. Ahpecuro differt paniculse multo kU^jiB. ramis aliquot pollices 
loDgis siinplicibus in juventute Yalde arcuato^eiuosis, qui isii multo 
breviores et deoompositL '!-"-.- . 

Caming. 623. Fhragmites Boxburghii, J^im^A. 'y\ 

,» 671. ChflBtaria MeAodei, N. ab E. ined. ;' paniqinia angusta 

oomtrecta, ramis capillaiibus subfiEiscicuiatim deoompositis, gluims se- 
taoeo-mucronatis scabris, inferiore flosculi stipitem brevissvn^jii.sub- 
ffiquante, snperiore eodem stipite longiore crasse trinervi, floscuTo'&ieali, 
arista ad basin fere divisa, lacinia media bilineali lateralibusque noe&Ji- 
bus seepe recurvis scabris, foliis lineari-angustis complicato-setaeeia. 
vaginisque striatis. 

Insulas Philippinae. CunuMff, n, 671. 

Digitalis, csBspitosa, erecta, gracilis. — Similis primo adspectu Cha- 
iaria c t ^n Uacea, sed differt folm viridibus nee glaucis, complicatis, 
yaginis radicalibus latioribus, truncatis, spicuHs pallide fusds nee viri- 
dulis, gUmk nervis 8 fortioribus prseditis, superiore flosculos cum stipite 
brevissimo superante. 
Cuming. 2451. Sporobolus elongatus, B. Br, 

,, ^ 545. „ veriicillatus, N. ab E. ined. ; panicula 

stricta lanceolata elongata, ramis altemis erecto-patuUs basi trifidis 
densissimeque florentibus brevibus strictiuscuHs, spicuHs exiguis, glumis 
subovalibus obtusis patentibus parum insequalibus, inferiore paulo bre- 
▼icne angustioreque, valvulis obtusis sub fiructu obovatis scabris, caryopsi 
obovata biconvexa obtusa laevi rufo-castanea nitente, culmo erecto sim- 
plid tereti striato, foliis planis elongatis margine scabris vaginisque 
glabris. 

In insulis Philippinis. OutMng^ n. 545. 

A 8, minutyhro differt imprimis axi inflorescentise stricto et ramis 
paniculffi ad summum bipoUicanbus basi trifidis ibidemque deusissime 
florentibus, quo spedes verticilli exoritur, — ^tum glumis parum insequa- 
libus aliisque. 

Cuming. 1101. PoUinia setifoUa, N. ab E. ; spicis pluribus (8-12) 
subdigitato-confertis, artiqulis, pedicello utrinque, glumis dorso et mar- 
. gine pilosis ciliatisque, gluma inferiore acute bidentata, superiore longe 
setigera, flosculo superiore bivalvi, valvula inferiore ex apice setigera, 
seta spicula (unilineali) multo longiore, culmi nodis subsericeis, foliis 
oonvoluto-filiformibus strictis vaginisque glabris. 

Insulse PhilippinsB. Cuming, n, 1101. 
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Similia PolUniai ciliin^Tfi., differt spiculis duplo miaoribus (1 lin. 
longis) et aeta glumse'-.superiotis mtclto loogiore (S-linesri). — Oluma 
inferioF dorso lote-'iBrialiciiLila. 

Cuming. 1399: 1314. Perotis hordeiformis, A'. oA £ 
„ 656. 825. Leptochloa Chinensis, N. ab E. 

' „ , '. 7]i3. Dactyloctenitun mucrooatuin, WiUd., var. a, .£gypti- 
,.•'. '-. ■ ' neum. N. a* E. 

'U'i ' 698. Chloris barbato, Sw. 
•,-jf.' 716. Eleusinelndica.VBr.^spiciaapiceabortirisiit invBT.y. 
'. '• '„ 1415. Arundinella (Milioaacchamni) ttricta, N. ab E. ined. ; 
Culmo racemoque atrictia angiistis glabris, raaiia adpressia alteniia 
compositia aubaecimdis, gluma supcriore \ ksigiore, flosculo fertili IseTi 
apice longiuscule biscto nriata triplo breviore, foliis (euimels) linearibiis 
convoluto-setaeeia odpreaais culmo brevioribua vaginiaqne giabris, ore 
TBgiuarum barbato. 

Insulxe Pbilippinte. Oiai»,ing,». 1415. 

Statura stricta et macra distiiictiasiina species. Giuma inferior % Un. 
longfl, subulato-acuminate, quinqueoerrig, uervis prominulis, lateralibua 
Hubcontiguis. Setulis floaculi eupcrioria longitudiue dimidiai fere 
vbItuIk. 

Cuming. 1414. Arundinella (Miliossccharum) nenona, var. y, sim- 
plex, ramia racemi olternis; superionbus 
longioribus umplictbat, spiculu gemi- 
natim diatantibuB. 
„ 867. „ (AcTBtherum) miliacea, N. a6 E., fonna 



1397. Rhaphis viUoaula, N. tA E. 
12tMi. Triticnm rnlgare, var. .S, MeUgtr. 



714. 
1104. 



1782. 
1416. 



Sragrostis pluinosa, LUn., forma laxi. 
„ Z^lanioa, N. ai B., vaoat. 

„ „ „ var. glomen^. 

amabilis, R. Wight. 
„ megastachya, Ztm. &, patent. 
„ Brovniu, N. ab E. 

Bflmbmffi ipecies non det«rmi&anda, cum apiculK 
deiint. 
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Gardner. 4081. knachynn p(utpaioide$, N. ab E. ined. 

G«N. Chab. — ^Anaohybis, N. ab E. (Oryzefle. FoH Leersiam). — 
Spicula oniflorae, dorso oonvexse. Olunus nullBe. Valmla dose, char- 
taces, maiiose, dausse, subaequales ; inferior amplior, acuiiuscula, arete 
ampleciens superiorem, 5-neryis, nervis prominentibus ; superior paulo 
brevier, obtosa, dorso ooncava, trinervis, marginibus membranaceis 
dilatatis inflexis genitalia amplectens. Zodicula ... . Stamina 3. 
Ovitrium g^bmuL Styli duo basi connati. CaryopsU libera, plano- 
oonTexa (oralis), valyulis dausis tecta^ — Inflorescentia. Spiculee.tJi 
rhaekUnu dUaiaiU pUmU acutU iecunda, racemosd, pedioellis brembusdi- 
ttackfii, kime tpicwia quadrtfaria. Eacemi proprii in racemo polystackyo 
dejuo diapanH (18-20) ad orium barbati. Culmus ieiquipedalis, teres, 
paudnodiSy nodi glabri. Yaginse laxiusculay striaia, glabra ; iitferior 
apkyUa, qtUB aequUur microphylla ; folia wiedia Uneariay plana, acuia, 
mpra, prtBserUm baam versus ei margins longis pilit JUrsttta. Ligula in 
pUos densos soluta. Bacemus terminaUs exsertus, 8 Un. longus, laneeo^ 
lotus, acutus, contractus, Rhaches propria media bipolUcares, mrides, 
Uneares cum aeumine. Spicules cof^fMa, ^ Ivn. longa, ovales, apiee an- 
gustiores, dorso exquisite quinquecostata, alba, rigidula, hinc concava, 
Anihemftisco-pufpurea, Caryopsis -| lin, longa, obtusa, aspenda, lutea, 
scnteUo \ breviore depresso. 

Sp. 1. — Anachyris paspaloidea, N. ab E. In Brasilia. Gardner, 
n. 4081 in kerb, Lindl, Habitus Faspali pgramidaUs, 

Gardner. 3503. 3510. Faspalus Gardnerianus, N. ab E. ined. ; race- 
mis pluribus (2-4) altemis falcatisque basi barbatis, pedicellis hirtis 
sub spicula barbatis, rhachi plana obtuse carinata undata margine 
setosa spiculis geminatia latitudine eequali, spiculis oblongo-ovalibus, 
^uma nulla ! yalyula neutra (gluma vulgo superiore) tenui puberula 
trinend nervo medio obsolete, foliis eulmo stricto multo breyioribns 
glabris, inferioribus confertis a basi argute acuminatis planis margine 
cartilagineis strictis, culmeis paueis parvis, yaginis-radicalibus basi 
holoserieeis. 

In Brasilia. Gardner, n. 3503 6^ 3610 t» herb, Lindl, 

DeJid^ite omnino gluma, quae sola in PaspaMs prodit, a reliquis 

cunctis discedit. Proximus omnino est Faspalo falcato, N. ab E., dif- 

fert autem preeterea foliis brevibus planis, infimis circa bamn 2 lin« latis, 

eulmo stricto licet gracili (2-pedali), rhachi et pedunculia minuB hir- 
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«(2<c ^ lit), longse, obtuaic, Valtvla aeutra, testacea, nil 

1 binerris. Floxuhu fertilia flaTesoens, pHnctuldto-Bsper, nd 

basin aubinde vestigio glumffl seu macula teslacen eiigua obvio. 

Gardner. 3497. Paapalua notatus, Fl. var, ^, maeulatus, N. ai. B. 

foliis undiqiie hirsntis. 

„ 4033. „ plicotulus, spiculia ronjoribua, foliis totia 

4033. „ effmtu, N, ab E. ined. ; racemia ptoribiis 
(15-30) brevibns diatantibua patentisaimia alternia mediisre oppositia 
RisciciilatoTC-TertidllBtove-tEmia.iDfimia aeepe a vaginia proiimia inolusis, 
rhacbi pkna margine basin versas ciiiata ipsnqiie baai barbata spiculis 
laxe quodriaeriBtis infequaliter longo pedicellntis pnulo latiore, gltimis 
{\ tin. longia) oblango-OToIibua acutiuaculis subtiliter pubescentibua 
trinervibus (luteacentibua), vaginia fance barbatia tuberculato-hirsutia 
laxia, foliia lineari-lanceolatis acuminatia planis aupra Bparsim pilosia 
subtua puberulia glabriave, caute ramosisaimo diffiiao. 

BrasOia. Gardner, n. 4033 in her&. Lindl. 

A^ne Faap. contpeno, Tr„ eleganti, Tliigge, mahchophyllo, Tr., et 
quoad apiciilaa aliquanto magis etiam P. pamyulato, aed culmo ina^dmo 
ramoso longe distat aliisquc. Folia ecabra, 9 poll, longa, 3 liu. lata, 
mollia, SphfE infima> circitar 2 poll, longs, maxime diatontes a reliquis 
et in vaginis foliorum proximomm etepe iatentea ; reliquas ciroiter 
pollicarea, patentiaaima. ^ncula iiueqaaliter approidmatEB, pedicellia 
hirtis altero longo altero breTlasimo. Saiiiut omnino laxns et flaccidus. 
Color Iffite viridia. 

Gardner. 4046. Paapalua m;AM, N. &b E. ined.; spica aolitaria (an 
et altera ?) recta baai barbata elongata, rbatjii trigona dorso convesa 
glabra apiculis geminatis angustiore, glumis squalibus oblongis obtuais 
triaervibus glabria, culmo filiformi recto atricto foliiaque erectis anb- 
adpresaia anguate tinearibus glabria, vaginia ore knatis. 

Brasilia. Oardner, n. 4015 m herb. ImuU. 

Simile Patpalo Jlaccido, N. ab E., vat. monoatachyo, differt glnmia 
EBqnalibua et spiculis minoribus angaatioribua, etc. A P. Stearlaiano, 
E, et Sch., recedit apiculis migoribiia (1 lin.) geminis aec aolitariis, et 
hand ovatia aed oblongis apicem versus parumper latioribua. Nerri 
^anue laterales, sepe pnrpurascentes, infra apicran glunue cum nervo 
medio area jungnntur. 
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Gardner. 8544. Panicam (Digitaria) horizontale, a, N, ab E. 

8519. „ (Sctaria) sulcatum, N, ab E. 

8515. „ „ scandens, Schrad, 

8518. „ „ macrostachyum, N. ab E. 

8514. „ (Echinolaena) procurrens, N. ab E. 

8522. Manisuris granulans, Sw, 

4056. Andropogon (Cymbopogon) trachypus, TVin, 

8548. Heteropogon contorius, R. et 8ch, 

4894! Leptochloa procera, N, ab E. 
Hartweg. 621. Andropogon (Anatherus) bicomis, N. ab E. 

„ 629. Festuca Toluccends^ H. et Kth. var. i9, hepbaestophila, 

N. ab E. ined. ; culmo stricto, panicula erecta rigida brevi subdecom- 
posita, ramis brevibus altemis, spionlis subquinquefloris ovali-oblongis, 
foL'is angustissime linearibus setiformibus strictis culmo brevioribus, 
rbizomate fascicnlatim ramoso. — ^Festuca species nova ? F. Toluccensi, 
H. et Kth. affinis. Benth. pi. Hartweg, p. 97. n. 629. In ipso 
cratere montis ignivomi, Volcan di Agoa dicti. Hartweg, Fid, in herb, 
Lindl, 9pec, Hartweg, 

Differt a forma Humboldtiana statura minore, scil. ouhno vix ultra 
pedali, foliis revera planis, licet angustissimis nervoque valido notatis 
longitudine dimidii culmi, neque subteretibus flaccidis culmum sequan- 
tibus, spicnlis nonnibilo minoribus, sed colons ejusdem, scU. flosculis 
fusco-purpureis basi axin versus pallidis Isevibusque. 

Cseterum Festuca Toluccensis, Festtica duriuscula, Linn. (var. a, strio 
to) bac forma intermedia magis etiam accedit, differt tamen spiculis 
majoribus latioribusque fusco-violaceo alboque variis nitidis, seta flos- 
culorum terminali rufa, valvula sua plus triplo breviori, culmo infra 
paniculam scaberrimo. — Folia radicalia 2-8 poll, longa. Caulinorum 
ligula biaurita I Rhizoma profunde descendens, in fasciculos foliorum 
alios steriles alios culmiferos divisum. Valvula superior chartacea, 
colorata, apice bidentata. 
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'ECADES OF FuNOi ; (j the Tl«v. M, J. Behkelby, M,A., F.L.S. 

flenwfc* XXT. to XXX. 

^Continued front p. i^.) 

Sikkim Himalai/a Funffi, collected h/ Dr. /. D. Hooker. 

291. AgaricHS (Psalliota) exaltattm, u. s. ; pileonmplo sicco fusco-pur- 
piirnacente Bubsericco ; stipite exoltato fusiformi radicato, medio cavo, 
fibriiloso corticato pallido; lamcUis latia poatice truDcntis vel attenuato- 
rotandatis, e niveo fuaco-purpureis. Hook, fil.. No, 31, cum ic. 

Hab. On clay and earthy banks. Datjeeliug, 7,000 feet. May, 
June. Bare. 

Pileus B inches across, undulated, at length purple-brown, dry, 
oljscurely silky ; flesh thin, eicept in the centre, looae, purplish-brown 
just beneath the cuticle. Stem 9 inches high without the rooting 
base, fusiform, 1^ inch thick in the centre where it has a narrow 
cavity, covered with a tliin, cracking, tibriliose coat. Veil, if present, 
fugacious, Gilla varying greatly in breadth, truncate behind, or attenu- 
ated, but rounded, ventricose or broadest in front, not adnata, at first 
snow-white, nt length muahroom-purple. Spores minute, purple- 
brown, obliquely elliptic. 

Fries suspected that Ooprini would be found on a splendid scale 
in tropical countries. Later illustrations, whether of the pencil or 
ierbarium, do not prove this, the species of Coprini being, gene- 
rally, either the same with our own, or obscure and uninteresting. 
The mushroom, on the contrary, assumes every conceivable luxuriance 
of form. The present is a noble species, and as singular in its 
characters as it is magnificent. J. auguiha is the only one of its 
allies that can compare with it in the development of the stem. The 
difference exhibited in the gills is remarkable ; sometimes they are 
rounded behind, but attenuated and remote fron^ the stem, as in 
A. cretaeeut ; sometimes J of an inch broad, and abruptly truncate. 

* A. tfflvaticus, Schseff. Hook fil.. No, 61, cum ic. 

Hab. On earth. Daqeeling, 7,500 feet. Rare. 

Of this I have seen no ^tecimens, but the figure indicates a variety, 
differing in scarcely any character, except the purple, rather than 
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russet tinge. The decidedly fistulose stem separates it from A. 
campestris. 

292. A, (Psalliota) aureo-fulvM, n. s. ; pileo hemisphserico acute 
umbonato sicco aureo-fulvo, margine squamuloso; stipite elongato 
flexuoso subtus cum pileo concolore squamuloso sursum pallido ; annulo 
subdistante erecto ; lamellis latis affixis atro-rufis margine albis. Hook, 
fil., No. 127, cum ic. 

Has. On dead wood. Jillapabar, 7-8,000 feet. October. Not 
common. 

Inodoious> firm, rather dry and tough. Pileus 1 inch or more 
broad, hemispherico-subcampanulate, with an acute umbo, dry, golden- 
buff, smooth, except towards the edge, which has a few scattered 
yellow scales. Flesh thin, except in the centre. Stem 3 inches high, 
scarcely 2 lines thick, tawny below, paler above, flexuous, firm, tawny 
within, narrowly fistulose, slightly scaly, downy at the base. Ring 
rather distant, cup-shaped. Gills very broad, plane, affixed, dark 
brown, with a white margin. Spores elliptic, rather large. 

Combining the characters of A, tquamosus and A. aemiglobatus. 
From the former it is distinguished by its very broad gills ; from the 
latter by its umbonate pileus, which is scaly on the margin. From 
A, lutechfiitenSy again, it differs in its broad gills, though it agrees in 
colour and in the squamulose margin. 

* A. aubkUeritius, Fr. Ep. Hook, fil., No. 24, cum ic. 
Hab. On dead wood. Daqeeling, 8,000 feet. May. 

Odour faint, fungous. Pileus rather viscid. Stem spongy, stuffed, 
at length hollow. 

It would be easy from these characters to form a distinct species, but 
I regard it merely as a form of A. mblateritius. 

* A, fascicularis, Huds. Hook, fil., No. 81, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood. Darjeeling, 7-8,000 feet. June, July. 
Abundant everywhere. 

293. A, (Hypholoma) fnacrophalm, n. s. ; pileo e conico subhe- 
mispheerico camoso umbonato glabro, came sulphurea ; stipite fistuloso; 
lamellis sulphureis distantibus postice rotundatis. Hook, fil., No. 79, 
cum ic. 

Hab. On trunks of trees. Daqeeling, 7-8,000 feet. June, July. 
Inodorous, tufted, rather firm and leathery. Pileus 2 inches broad, 
at first conical, then subhemispherical, broadly umbonate, with the 
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umbo frequcntiy depressed ia the centre, dry, yellow shaded with 
t-BWDj, very llushy, eapecially in tto centre ; Dosh yellow. Veil 
cottony, attuched to the mnrgiu, hauging dowu iu long ragged shreds. 
Stem 3 iiichea high, \ of au iuch tliiok, liatuloae, the hollow running 
deeply into the substancD of the pileus, yellow above, rufous below. 
Gills rounded behiud, distant, eulphiir-yellow, stained at Lcngti with 
the spores, wliich are of a pale ferruginous tint. 

Very neatly allie<l to j4. faseioularui and A. tubiateriiius, but differ- 
ing from the former in its mare distant, broader gills, and tliicker 
substance, and &om the latter in its yellow flesh, decidedly fistulosc 
stem, rounded gills, &c. 

* A. mMinun, Pera. Syn. p. 409. Hook. ftl.,No. 70, oum ie. 

Uab. On earthy banks. Daijeeliiig, 7,501) feet. June, Ju]y. 

The specimens are deusely tufted, with precisely the habit of 
4. tuaa-oam, Abbild. d. Schw. No. 3. The pilei are rather eampauu- 
bte than ovate, but in the coloured flesli aud stem they agree with 
A. vehtiuas rather than with A. lad^mabundM. The gills arc truly 
ndiiole in young spuoimons. The sUan ia rather squomose than fibril' 
loBD- striate. 

394. A. (liypholoma) hetnUoodet, n. a. ; piieo semiovato subcarnoso 
fibrilloso fuivo ; atipite deorsum crasaiore fiocculeuto Gsluloso; lamellia 
latis truiicnto-aduexia fuseo-purpurcis. Hook, fil., No. 130, cujn ic. 

Hab. On earth banka. Daijeeling, 7,600 feet. October. 

Inodorous, rather firm, Pileus scarcely 1 inch across, half ovale, 
dry, rich tawny, silky, slightly fleshy ; flesh yellowish beneath the 
cnticle, then white. Stem 2 inches high, 2 lines thick, rather thicker 
at the base, tawny, flocculent, whitish at the base, fistulose. GiUs 
broad, between plane and asceuding, truncato-adnesed, purple-brown. 
Spores purple-brown, obliquely ovate, apiculate at either end, but more 
decidedly so at one eitremity. 

Allied to A. laorymabundita and vehUinut, but abundantly distinct ia 
the bright-coloured pileus and broad brown-purple gills. 

296. ji. (Hypholoma) atrkhui, a. A. ; oespitosus; pileo subhemi- 
sphferico obtuse umbonato glabro pallido-lutcaj^umbone rufo; stipite 
rufescente deorsum cavo; lamellis angustioribus postice rotundato-lib«ris 
atro-purpureis. Hook, fil.. No. 36, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead timber and soil impregnated with charcoal. Dar- 
jeeling, 7-8,000 feet. May. 
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Odour faint; substance rather firm. Cespitosc. Pileus 3 inches 
or m(»re broad, subhemispherical, with a broad umbo, smooth, dry, 
pale yellow, with the centre rufous, rather fleshy. Stem 3 inches 
01 more high, \^ an inch thick, nearly equal, reddish-brown, hollow 
below, but not decidedly fistulose. Gills rather narrow, nearly equal, 
purple-brown, rounded behind, free ; spores minutely echinulate. 

Allied to ^. lacrymadundtu^ &c., but distinguished by its smooth 
yellowish pileus, rather narrow bright gills, and its stem being hollow 
dovmwards, not fistulose to the apex. 

296. ji. (Hypholoma) coitamophyllut, n. s. ; pileo campanulato 
camosulo sicco glabro, margine laoerato ; stipite glabro sequali fistu- 
loso; lamellis latis adnatis castaneis. Hook, fil.. No. 124, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Jillapahar. September. Very rare. 

Inodorous. Pileus 2-^ inches broad, campanulate, obtuse, pale pur- 
plish-brown, yellowish towards the margin, dry, smooth, rather fleshy, 
but tough ; margin lacerated, yellow within. Stem 3 inches high, ^ an 
inch thick, smooth, of the same colour as the upper part of the 
pileus, fistulose, rather tawny within, nearly equal. Gills broad, 
adnate, rather thick, of a rich . chestnut brown. Spores broadly 
elliptic, minutely echinulate. 

Allied to ^. veliUinus, but abundantly distinct, and remarkable for 
its very rich chestnut gills. The spores are larger and more distinctly 
echinulate, though I find them rough both in European and Indian 
specimens of A. velutitma. 

^97. ^. (Hypholoma) condensu8, n. s. ; pileo semiovato obtuso 
pallide vinoso ; stipite elougato flexuoso concolore fistuloso ; velo 
fugacissimo appendiculato ; lamellis postice latioribus rotundatis ad- 
nexis. Hook, fil.. No. 54, cum ic. 

Hab. On the ground. Daijeeling. May, June. 

Inodorous, densely tufted. Pileus scarcely 1 inch across, half 
ovate, dry, brittle, pale greyish purple-brown, slightly fleshy; flesh 
umber-brown. Stem 3-4 inches high, about 2 lines thick, flexuous, 
of the same colour as the pileus, fistulose. VeQ white, attached to the 
margin of the pileus, very fugacious. Gills reddish-umber, broader 
behind, rounded. Spores small, smooth, elliptic. 

Closely allied to A. kt/drophilus, but differently formed and coloured, 
with the gills not veutricose, but arched and broader behind. The 
habit, also, is very peculiar. 
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398. A. (Psiloc^be) creipUiliits, n. s, ; csfspitcisus ; piluo caiupauu- 
tato-couico Bpice Jeplaoalo spatliceo viscido hygrophano camoso; 
atipite deorsum incrassato 6brilloso fistuloso ; lomellie angiiatis ad- 
iiexis umbrino-ttlbidia. Hook, fil., No. 60, cum ic. 

Hab. On day banks. Darjeeliiig, 7,500 feet. June, July. 
Abundant. 

Inodorous, flealiy, brittle, eemitranspnrent, densely tufted, Pileua | 
au incU or more broad, conico-campanulato, with the apex flattened, 
viscid, reddish-brown ; fl^sh iimber ; margin iucurvcil. Stem stout, 
1 inch or more high, 3 lines thick, fibrUlogc, brawuish, fistuloge. Oills 
narrow, adnexcd, white, with an umber tinge, dark when dry. Spores 
pale brown. 

Evidently allied to A. apadicem, but distinguished by its viscid, 
differently-shaped pileua. The spores are so pale that the speoiea, 
when dry, might easily be considered teucosporous. 

299. ^. (Psathyra) naasa, n. s.; fragilis ; pileo conico Bubcaruoao 
reticulnto ; stipite flesuoso ; lamellia angustis adscendentibus subliberis 
purpurascenlibiis. Hook, fil.. No. 75, cum io. 

Hab. On dead wood. Durjeeling, 7.000 feet. 

InodoTOUB, brittle. PHeus 3 inches or more across, 1 inch high, 
conical, subcamosc, at length somewhat plicate, olive-brown, reticulato- 
rugose ; margin without striai. Stem 3 inches or more high, 3 liTiea 
thick, attenuated upwards, white, awollen at the base, fistulose. GUIs 
very uarrow, ascending, almost free, purple-brown. 

Allied to A. corri^, but differing in tbe narrow gdls and other 

300. A. (Psathyra) flaeo-grueut, n. a. ; pileo membrannceo conico- 
campanulato primum alntaceo-fulvo demum margine sulcato griaeo ; 
stipite gracili flexuoso albo fistuloso ; lamellis ex alutaceo purpuras- 
ceatibiu distantibua ventricosis in fundo pilei adnexis. Hook, fil.. 
No. 114-116, cum ic. 

Hab. On dead wood, in tufts. Daijeeling, 7-8,000 feet. Sep- 
tember, October. Very abundant. 

Inodorous, delicate, soft, brittle. Pileus 1 inch or more across, at 
first ovate, tawny-tan, then conico-campanulate, grey, with the ex- 
ception of the apex, dry, smooth, membranaceous, sulcate. Stem 
3-3 inches high, 1 line thick, smooth, white, flexuous, brittle, fistulose. 
Gills distant, ascending, rather broad, ventricose, adncxed, at first tan- 
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coloured, then tinged with pale red-brown; margin paler. Spores 
elliptic, abont half as long as in the following species, pnrple-brown. - 
A pretty little species, allied to A, gyroflexus, but differing in its 
distant gills and larger size. To others of its section it has but a 
slight roMmblance. 



Fungi described in the third Century now completed. 



Agaricns ^dltmefie*, B.*& C. 
adelphu8y B. 
agghttmatus^ B. & C. 
anserimu^ B. 
aniUgpuSiib, 
apdloscleru8yib, 
aratus, ib. 
atriehus, ib, 
oMireO'-fuLwUy ib. 
Berkeleii^ Hook. fil. 
bicrenatue, ib, 
BroomeianuSj B. 
caepitUius^ ib, 
camptopuSf ib, 
caetanophgllua, ib, 
chrgsimgcea, ib, 
chrgsopraaiue, ib, 
condensuSyib, 
cremoriceps, ib, 
Curtisii, ib, 
cgatopuSy ib, 
deHciolum, ib, 
dicupeUuSj ib, 
duplicatuSy ib, 
eouSjib, 
eriophoruSyib, 
exaltaius, ib, 
examinanSj ib, 
Jiavo-grisem, ib. 
GoUathus, Hook. fil. 
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Agaricns hemkoodes^B. 
horreMy ib, 
incongruue, ib, 
macrophalue, ib. 
manipularis, ib, 
microsporue, ib, 
„ muUicoloruSy ib, 
myriadeusy ib, 
napipes. Hook. fil. 
nassa, B. 
ninguidus, ib, 

nubigenus, ib, 

omnituene, ib, 
palumbinuSy ib, 
papaveraceue, ib. 
podagrosus, ib, 
prasiue, ib, 

raphanipea, ib, 

regalis, ib, 

rhodellus, ib. 

rubi€etittctua, ib, 

rufatWy ib, 

rufo-pictuSy ib, 

russulinus, ib, 

ecrupeus, ib. 

8tillaticiu8, ib, 

Thioaiiesii, Hook. fil. 

triplicate, ib, 

undabundua, B. 

ustipea, ib. 
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H 112 DR. nnoKER's Miaaiov to india. ^^^^| 




MDrasraiua opaen*, Hi. 1 


■ cartM, a. 


„ pilhgopkilu,, ih. \ 


I „ xanth^hyllm, i6. 


tunUu, ib. ^^^ 


1 Anhylidia fiaea, B. &. G. 




1 Boletus Jaanas, Curt. 


Monilius iiKramtiu, ib. ^^H 


• Corticium Utxillianum. B. Si C. 


Odontia aHo-miniala. ib. ^^^ 


Coiyne gyrocephala, id. 


Phlcl)ia oriieularii, id. | 


Favolus curlipeg, ib. 


PolypoTOs Caruli*ien*it, ib. 1 


Grand inia tuiercultaa, ti. 


charUuxta, i6. 1 


Guepinia elegaiu, i4. 


fr«iwr, ib. 1 


t[jdnuin riliolaium, ifi. 






Girimi, B. 


„ pukherrimum, ib. 


„ JUsUit,B.kC. 


Hygrophorus btridut, ib. 




„ mueilagiueu3,ib. 




Irpes crastM, tS. 


xalapnM, ib. 


„ w>Uii, a. 


llndulitm Tuagnolia, ib. 


Kneiffifl cajididiitima, ib. 


Stureum adyeuliu, H. 


Leatinua RaJjenelii, i4. 









EittraeU from, the pnaaU Letter» ^ Dr. J. D. Hooker, miiteit darvtg 
a Botanical Mitnon to India. 
Uabjeelino to Tokolo. 

(C(mii»»ed from p. 91.) 

At present, Daijeeling is not only a sanitarium for Europeans, invalid 
or on leave, bat it is a military dep6t, and used as a health-station for 
the European troops. The opinion which the first dass hold as to its 
eligibility, is proved by the rapid occnpaUon of all accommodation, and 
demand for more. That of the soldiers varies. One, vhen qoeationed, 
says, — " It is my salvation, Sir ; I could hardly stand, much less walk, 
when I came np ; and here I am, cheerily monnting the hill to canton- 
ments." I should tell you that these cantonments are on the same hill 
with Mr. Hodgson's house, and five hundred feet above the station. 
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Others as bitterly complain of the cold climate and want of amusement. 
In (ad, the malady which each has suffered, or is suffering, is the 
index to the patient's feelings. Chronic diseases, as said before, and 
especially liver complaints of long standing, are not benefited by a 
residence on these hills ; though how much worse they might have 
become in the plains, does not show. I cannot hear that the climate 
aggravates, but it certainly does not remove them. Whoever is suf- 
fering from the debilitating effects of any of the multifarious acute 
maladies of the plains, finds instant relief, and acquires a stock of 
health that enables him to resist fresh attacks, under circumstances 
similar to those which before engendered them. 

Natives of the low country, and especially Bengalees, are far from 
enjoying the climate as Europeans do, being liable to sharp attacks of 
fever and ague, frx)m which the poorly clad natives are not exempt. It 
is, however, difficult to estimate the effects of exposure upon the latter 
people, who sleep on the bare and often damp ground, insufficiently 
nourished, and adhering, with their characteristic prejudices, to the 
attire of a torrid climate and a vegetable diet, under skies to which 
these are least of all adapted. 

Above Simonbong, a mountain-path, very little frequented and 
chiefly used as a route to Nepal, leads to the top of Tonglo. As usual, 
it always runs along ridges of the mountain, through a deep forest of 
Oaks, Magnolias, Chestnut, and Wallnut, with the Tree-fern and other 
plants seen on the ascent from Kursiong, as Maocarpus, and many 
Laurmea. The enormous white flowers of the epiphytal Rhododen- 
dron lay in profusion on the ground, and with them the equally large, 
unexpanded, egg-shaped ones of the white Magnolia, exhaling a deli- 
cious aromatic fragrance. A large Lamellicom beetle appears to form 
a nidus in the latter ; for I found the egg-shaped mass, formed by the 
imbricating thick petals, to be perforated on one side, and a large 
grub in the centre of the column of pistils, or sometimes, instead, a 
beetlej that would belong to the old genus Melolontha, and which was 
far too big to have got in by the perforation. 

"Very heavy rain came on at 3 p.m., which obliged us to seek the 
insufficient shelter of the trees, where we were presently so soaked 
that it w&s necessary to encamp ; for which purpose we ascended to a 
spring, called Simsibong, about 6,000 feet up. The place was too 
narrow to allow of pitching the tent, but the Lepchas quickly built a 
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Iiroud shell, divided il into mmpartmeiits for tlipniselves and ii», nud 
tlinlrbed a]l with wild plantnin leaves nnd bnraboo. A table mid two 
settees, to serve for chairs and beds, were won Hupplied ; und tliougli 
our roof leaked a little, we mnnagcd to make ouraelves tolerably com- 
fortable for tlie afteraoon and iiiglit. Towards evening the sky cleared 
up for a while, affording a glimpse of the snowy mouutains through 
the trees, nnd of Darjeeling, to the level of which we had scarci'ly 
ascended. 

It is at this elevation, and u little below, that the climbing parasites 
are most superb, scaling the loftiest forest-trees as at Kursiong, nnd 
throwing their great arms round them. I send you a sketch of one of 
the largest dimensions, enfolding n tree so huge that I could induce 
none of my people to ascend it. Since then. Dr. Campbell and myself 
found the same species at s siioilar level, nearer Datjeeling, and pro- 
cured its leaves with some trouble ; but I cannot, from these, recognize 
even the order to which the plant belongs. It is not FieuH nor is it a 
Lf^uminaM plant. 

After cooking their strange supper, the Lepchas took to their stories 
nnd flutes. Tlie tones of the latter arc singularly sweet and melo- 
dious ; and, though no more than a reiterated loo-loo, with now and 
then a wayward change of key or variation, it is so soft, musical, and 
sylvan, that one can listen to it long ant! with pleasure. It seems to har- 
monize with the solitude of theae primeval forests. What a contrast 
to the hateful torn torn s of the Hindoo of the plains ! which used to 
drive me almost distracted on the Ganges. The instrument is made 
of bamboo, with four equidistant apertures situated far below the 
mouth-hole, which, again, is remote from the butt-end. 

A thermometer, sunk 3 feet 4 inches in the soil, stood at 63° an 
hour or two after its being buried, and at 61-7° on the following morn- 
ing, which is about the mean summer-temperature of Darjeeling. 

At niglit, nothing is audible save the occasional hoot of an owl, and 
the extraordinary guttural metallic clack of the tree-frog (called Simook), 
totally dissimilar from any other sound I ever heard. Of all organized 
creatures, I think Frogs have the most unnatural voices. The cries of 
beasts, birds, or insects, are all more explicable to the senses, and more 
or less referable to the species or family by the observing naturalist ; 
bnt allied species of Frog utter tones which do not betray the smallest 
affinity to each other, and more resemble the concussion of metals or 
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other inorganic substances, than the voluntary exercise of muscles and 
lungs.* 

Early on tlie following morning we left our shed, and, though the 
prospects as to weather were gloomy enough, proceeded up the moun- 
tain. The road still ascends along a ridge, where the steep clay-banks, 
now slippery with the rain, are rendered passable by the interlacing 
roots of trees. At 8,000 feet we arrived at some fine masses of mica- 
ceous gneiss, protruding from the ridge, and covered with Mosses, 
SigpaHca, Ferns, Cyrtandrea, BegonicR, and especially creeping TJr- 
Ueea, Such masses occur on the Sinchul and all other hills, and, how- 
ever large, project so awkwardly, and have so confused and contorted 
a stratification, and are so split, as to lead to the conclusion that if 
they present a fair sample of the nucleus of the mountains, the latter 
must consist of strangely shattered masses of rock, rather than uniformly 
upheaved strata. Indeed, the constantly sloping faces of the moun- 
tains, never broken into precipices, nor exhibiting a flat, are the indices 
of their being formed of shattered masses upheaved without order or 
regularity. Were their nucleus a solid mass of stratified rock, it must 
be inclined, with the rocks cropping out in precipices, somewhere ; or 
horizontal, and presenting level-topped hills ; but let the observer look 
from Darjeeling, over the faces of the hundreds of steep mountains and 
sharp ridges, and he will nowhere see an approach to a precipice. A 
landslip exposes angular masses, which retained the earth on the faces 
of the hills : the courses of the mountain torrent, too, are equally sig- 
nificant ; — always rapid, often all but a waterfall, — but never a bond 
fide chute of more than a few feet. 

The rocks are scaled by means of the roots of trees, and from their 
top a good view of the surrounding vegetation is obtained. The trees 
are Oaks, Michelias, Lauri, Pyri, Fruni, and the characteristic plants I 
enumerated as growing on Sinchul. Arborescent Rhododendrons here 
commence, — ^first the R. arhoreum, above it a silvery-leaved, white R. 
macrophyllum ; Vaccinia of several species, generally subscandent or 
epiphytal; Helwingia, climbing Araliacece, Stauntonia, and various Rubi ; 
but here, too, it began to rain violently, and the steepness and slip- 
periness of the path prevented my paying due attention to the vegeta- 
tion. At 9,000 feet we entered on a long flat, called " Little Tonglo," 

* A very common Tosmanian Frog utters a sound that appears to ring iu an 
underground vaulted chamber beneath the feet. 
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covered still with n magaiHcent forest of Onis H[id tim Itirgc-llowered 
Magnolia, niid here nnJ there fine trees of YeK. Kadxnra ami Slau^ 
Ionia were very ahundaiit, both climlibg lofty trees ; and the ground 
was all but covered with tlic dwarf Bainboo, an elt^ant species, 6-8 feet 
high, growing thick and close. Au epiphytal Orcbideoiis plant, of 
extreme beauty, Cceloggut ffaUichii ? (flowers pole rose, with a yellow 
labeilnni) was abundant on the tnes, and ascends to nearly 10,(100 
feet. A curious shrubby Sniilaa: ? with distichous leaves like tie Box, 
is very pIcutifiU, as arc two scaudeut epecies of the usual form. Ctm- 
eallariit of two species and the Diitpoitim are also comiiion, with small 
trees of Rltododeadron arioreitm (vor. puiticeani) and barbatum. Oka, 
Limmia, lUx, several species of Sffmploeot, and as many of Celantrtts. 
The fragrance of some plants was very grateful, aod especially that of 
KofUara, which iu this respect, as well as aromatic taste, glaucous 
foliage, aspect and habitat, inficresccnce and higher points, I would 
restore to the ueiglilHturtood of Magncliaeea, from whence Liudlcy has 
removeil it, on, I think, insufficient, though far ham trivial grounds. 

Since leaving Simsibong, I have not met with a single legutainous plant, 
nor with a Grais (except Bamioo) ; of the latter only one or two speciea 
occur at the top of Tonglo ; of the former certainly none, escept, pos- 
sibly, the Pa.roaketu», which I did not see. I think myself safe iu 
asscrtiuj; that the latter is the only representative of its Order above 
5 or 6,000 feet and below 10,000 on the Sikkim-Himalaya. 

A loathsome tick infests the bushes at these elevations, both here 
and at Daijeeling, and a more odious insect it has never been my mis- 
fortune to encounter ; it is often as large as the little finger-nail, and 
manages to bury its proboscis and bead, without causing more than very 
trilling paiu. • It can only be extracted by pure force, and that is suf- 
ficiently painful, its homy lancet being armed on both sides with 
reversed barbs. I have devised all manner of cunning tortures, che- 
mical and mechanical, some of which, I am sure, must give the insect 
exquisite pain ; but none will induce it to withdraw its hold; — the 
more you pull, " the more it won't eome." I can hardly summon 
courage to extract one from myself; not because of the suffering, but 
from an indescribable loathing of the creature, such as is called a 
"scunnery" in Scotland, as some people have for snakes (in which 1 
do not participate). Indeed, I am cliildish enough to make my ser- 
vant keep a coaatant scrutiny on the exposed parts of my person, when 
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tearing through the infested jungles, and always institute a thorough 
examination as soon as I get home. To Leeches'*' I am indifferent 
now, also Pajuiu, and other wholesome-looking blood-suckers ; but in 
tidra, as in bugs, there is something revolting to me : — ^the veiy writing 
about them makes the flesh creep. 

We rested the men, whose sodden burthens pressed heavily on their 
backs, dose by a pool of water, wherein grew a very fine CttreXj and 
on its banks a Chrysosplenium, some UrUcea and Cyperacea, with two 
species of Banunculua, The latter genus does not occur at a lower 
elevation on these mountains : and these are poor little species, with 
creeping stems and small yellow flowers. Their appearance was the 
first symptom of entering the botanical region above that of Daijee- 
ling, where Banunculacea, Cruc\feray certain Leguminosa^ Gramineaj 
and ComponUe abound upwards towards the snow. 

The ascent to the summit was along the bed of a watercourse, now 
brimming over, but which we were already too wet to heed, the rain 
continuing to pour down with unabated violence. On the banks grew 
a creeping Jnagallis ? (like A, ienella) and a Primula, one or two 
slender Caricea, and some other alpine plants. 

Tonglo top, which we reached in the afternoon, is a rather broad 
flat ridge, covered with a low forest vegetation, very swampy in the 
depressions, where broad pools of water, full of Iris, occur. Rhodo- 
dendroM are the prevailing trees, but I have already described them. 

The rocks which crop out at the top are all broken masses of gneiss 
and mica-schist, with garnets. The soil is a deep spongy black vege- 
table mould; or, where the rock is disintegrated, a gravelly sand; 
neither appears naturally retentive of moisture, but the constant rains 
keep both in a state of saturation. 

Commencing with the smaller vegetation, Carex was the prevailing 
genus, covering the ground like long grass, of which latter a few tufls 
only were intermixed. AnagaUia, and a blue-flowered Ajuga} were 

* I cannot but think that the extraordinary abundance of these Annelides in all 
the grazing-grounds of Sikkim, may cause the death of many animals. Some marked 
instanees of murrain have followed very wet seasons, when Leeches swarm in unusual 
numbers ; and the disease in the cattle, described to me by the Lcpchas, and which 
chiefly affects the stomach, differs in no respect from what these creatures would 
produce. It is a well-known fact that Leeches have lived for days in the fauces, 
nares, and stomach of the human subject, causing always dreadful suffering, and in 
the last case death. I have seen cattle fe^ng where they were so numerous, that 
fifty or uity have attacked my ankles at one time. 
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everywhere miiigleil with it, uiul ovcrtoppiti); the liludcs lire two sioiiU 
herbaceous species of Panax (is one the Gi/uen// ?), two of Cormallaria 
(one Las whorled leaves and n poisonous root), two Arums (oiio tlie 
broad-hooded species of Sinehid top), Viola, an EUUeritaa? Iris, 
Tkaiiclrvm, Aconitian palrmUutit,* Ehevm, one or two RanuHCuli, and 
Jneritone ? Meconopm Hapalmm, Geramum, a dwarf ffypericum and 
farious oreeping things. OejUiana twoapeciea, CmteJ^rdia, Potcntilla, 
EpiloHian, Andmace, and Pari*. 
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Notice), kilharto unpttblithed, concening Johann Cukistiak Daniel 

TON SCHKEBEB. FrOPi EniNNDBUNOEN AUS HBINEU NEtlNZIG- 

J.SHBJOEN Lebbn (Jhimiiuacencei {jf ny Ninety Years' Life). By 
Dr. EiiNST WiLHELM Martics, formerly Apotbeeary to tie Court 
--A. and Univeraity of Erlangen. Leipzig, 1847. 870. Translated bj N. 
' Wallich, M, et Pli. D., F-E-S., V.pX.S. 

[The subject of thcae pnges, a man of very great celebrity and uni- 
versal estimation as a botanist and zoologist, has enriched the science 
of natural histoij with works of his own, of sterling and enduring 
value, as well as with editions of tte works of others. Among the 
latter are the ' Amcenitates Academics ' and ' Genera Plantarum ' of 
tiinnteus, of whom he was one of the most distinguished pupils. To 
the ' Amcenitates' he added three posthumous volumes ; and I am 
very happy to be able, through the kind indulgence of the President of 
the Linneean Society, to add, at the end of these Notices, the copy of a 
letter from Schreber to Dr. Dryander relating to that work. In the 
valuable edition of the ' Genera,' he performed, among others, the 
laborious, but praiseworthy task, of giving classical names, in accordance 
with the laws laid down by the author himself— the immortal Linueeus 
— to the ipsufferably barbarous and arbitrary nomenclature of the other- 
wise most valuable work of Fusee Aublet. None but those who have 

■ One of the pknls whose roots are uaci indiscriminat*!)' by the imtivcs, for poi- 
Hining their arrows ; the olhera are another Aconite (not feroje) and a Coiepotile, 
The poison is rubhed on, with the juice of a PolAoi, 
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long toiled in India, and are not wholly unacquainted with its lan- 
guages, can form an adequate idea of the awful mistakes, which are too 
frequently committed with regard to vernacular names, either fabri- 
cated for the nonce, and therefore totally false, or wofully mis-spelt, 
and still further mutilated by being latinized. 

With respect to the ' Erinnerungen,' I may be permitted to remark, 
that it is a work full of interest from its first page to the last, ex- 
tending over a truly Hectorean lifetime, and is written in a peculiarly 
easy and agreeable style. The amiable and venerable author, as he 
had lived, so did he gently and peacefiiUy " fall on sleep," on the 12th 
-^ December, 1849, in his ninety-second year. The translation has been 
made from'p.T.43 to 151 consecutively ; a few extracts have also been 
made from other parts of the work. Finally, these notices were read 
before the meeting of the Linneean Society, held on the 19 th February, 
1850, chiefly to occupy a little spare time which happened to offer 
itself.— N. W.] 

Schreber had been professor in the Medical Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen since the year 1769, and took, therefore, deservedly 
the lead among naturalists there. His deportment was grave, 
measured, and aristocratic. On the 23rd December, 1 791, he suc- 
ceeded Delius as President of the Imperial Academy Naturae Curioso- 
rum : an honour to which he had an undoubted claim, as a pupil of 
the great Linnaeus, as a man of extensive science, and as a productive 
and sterling author. His multifarious knowledge rendered him pecu- 
liarly valuable to a university in which one and the same professor had 
to teach several sciences. Schreber was accordingly attached to two 
faculties. In that of medicine, he gave demonstrations in botany, 
physiology, dietetics, and materia alimentaria ; whilst, in the philoso- 
phical faculty, he had to deliver lectures on rural economy, technology, 
political economy, and even on polity. He was deeply versed in astro- 
nomy, and pursued with much zeal the researches of Schroter ; he was 
master of the Greek and Hebrew languages, and wrote Latin with 
classigal elegance. Notwithstanding this profound erudition, he never 
became a popular teacher. In his lectures he mostly confined himself 
to his compendious manuscript, from which he read, illustrating his 
subject by an occasional exhibition of some object of nature, or by a 
few brief observations. It was evidently his anxious care not to expose 
any vulnerable points in his doctrine, whereby he might compromise 
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Uimself ; niic! Irnst of nil would he suffer himself to be cnennr^ into 
any sort of discussion, which might demand an exhibition of his scien- 
tific Tiews and doclrinea. Hia acndemiesl auditors were thus kept at 
a respectful distance from him. It was only upon occasions when 
mention was made of his illuatrioiia master, or of the Linnican school 
at Upsala, which he had attendc<l, that he became animated, end would 
relax into a comnmnicatiTe mood ; he would then relate many interest- 
ing anecdotes, especially during t.he extensire botanical excursions he 
used to make about Erlangen in former years. So far back as 1760, 
he bad attained the degree of Doctor of Medicine at Upsain, the great 
uortbem metropolis of the muses ; and this was the most luminous 
point of his life ; for when the eonversation happened to turn in that 
direction, the otherwise I'cserved, didactic, andtaeifurn Schreber, would 
beoome all of a sudden cheerful and eloquent. I should prohahly, as a 
younger man, have remained at a distance from him all my days, partly 
out of respect for his great knowledge, and partly also in deference to 
his aristocratic character, had ho not, on the demise of Prof. Delius, 
succeeded to the chemical ehnir in the university ; and death, which 
mostly breaks up connections, seemed in this instance to hriug me into 
immediate contact with Sclireber. Altho\igh he possessed an extensive 
theoretical knowledge in the science of chemistry, and always availed 
himself of the most approved authors in it, he had never troubled him- 
self about the operative or practical part. He had a dread of mineral 
acids; and I will be bound to say, he had never in his life haniUed a 
crucible or retort. In this state of things his chemical lectures were 
begun, and with them my practical duties as his assistant. My father- 
in-4aw* had, besides myself and another assistant, two apprentices, so 
that I nas enabled to undertake my new oEQce without detriment to 
our business. 

Sehreber's course of lectures was often very instructive ; but, unfor- 
tunately, his preparation for the requisite experiments did not aVways 
keep equal pace with these, owing to his extreme anxiety and want of 
dedsion, which stood in the way of his making timely provisions. On 
my calling on him he would say, " We are to boil soap to-day." It 
was in vain that I explwned that, not ha^ng bad previous notice, all I 
oould do was to make use of some solution of caustic alkali I had in 

I anthor was emplaned at the time. 
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store. No, nothing would do but we must needs sift ashes and procure 
quicklime, — the consequence of which was that the lecture hour (11 
o'clock) passed away. Mishaps of this sort were of frequent occur- 
rence, in which his auditors and my spectators were obliged to amuse 
themselves, as well as they might, with whatever sights were in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the laboratory, the professor in the meanwhile exer- 
cising, and the experimenter demanding, all manner of patience. Two 
racoons which the Aulic-Counsellor Schopf had brought from America, 
and were kept within a grating in a back-yard, afforded great amusement 
to the students on such occasions. Most of these carried with them a 
sort of bludgeon in those days, called a " Ziegenhainer" (a cant term), 
even when attending lectures. If the beast perchance stretched out a 
paw, it was sure to be saluted with a blow, when the professor, attracted 
by the roaring of the animal, would approach in breathless haste and 
desire that the "poor little animal might not be intruded upon." 
Although he had agreed to give me weekly notice of all the apparatus 
and experiments required for the next eight days, I could never make 
him adhere to this arrangement. However, 1 gained one point, which 
was, to be put in exclusive possession of the laboratory, which he, ac- 
cordingly, had but seldom to visit, — a state of things seemingly not a 
little agreeable to himself ; for coals and fire were not among his 
favourites, besides which the short working-frock became very ill his 
tall and emaciated form, and was his peculiar aversion. Both of us 
endeavoured as much as possible to accommodate ourselves to the ex- 
isting state of the chemical science, and succeeded in bringing the 
principal phenomena iu the doctrines of Priestley, Scheele, and Lavoisier 
before the students during the annual course. Nor were we deficient 
in the more practical kinds of experiments, although we sometimes 
failed, when they were dictated by some one-sided theory. For in- 
stance, I was to make glass out of the dried common brake, Pteris 
aquiUna, The ashes were exposed, in a crucible, to the intense heat 
of a blast-fdmace, which served to cake them together in a slight de- 
gree ; but, as to glass, none was produced, so that the art of Neri 
gained no addition from our experiments. I was desired once to treat 
a sick dormouse with oxygen gas, which, in those days, was promising 
wonders in the curative art, from its influence on animal life. Unfor- 
tunately, the true panacea had not been administered to the " poor little 
creature," which, accordingly, went the way of all flesh. 
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Sehreber entertained on extraordinary fondnese towards the animalB 
which he kept. I had brought him, from Etgenshurg, a remnrVably 
tame aqnirrel, of a curious ash-grey colour. It suffered, in its advanced 
age, from retention of urine, which we treated srienlifically with liquor 
kali acetiei. A lively little Americjin squirrel, which was mnning 
about in a doaet adjoining the Btiidy, took it into its head to amuse 
ita solitary hours by exercising its teelb on the polished surfaces of a 
haodBOme cupboard. The article of furniture had already lost its po- 
lish aa well aa its comers, when I was called into aid to cbase the ill 
manners out of the hairy hermit. I proposed besmearing the cup- 
board with a saturated solution of aloes, hoping that the beast would 
be kept away by the bitterness. But it turned out, that instead rf 
gnawing, it now niniiaed itself with lieking ; for one morning I was 
aniioualy conducted to the darling little animal — it had got a violent 
diairhcea. I recommended an emulsion of almonds ; the professor, an 
enema mucilaginusum, Mr. Aulie-Counsellor Schreber, and hia che- 
mical assistant Martius, were now seen administering emulsion and 
dystcrs to the poor animal. If any of these niiralinga happened to 
fcite his finger, he would say, " Ah 1 the poor little creature haa stuck by 
its teeth," 

I had thus the honour to come in close contact with this diatin- 
gniahed naturalist, who was otherwise so inaccessible, and whose inter- 
course with hia own colleagues even was very limited. His household was 
extremely cleanly, aimple, tasteful, quiet, and recluae. His wife, bom 
Schonfeld, from Saxony, was a fine, talented, very gentle and amiable 
lady. They had no children. He occupied a room on the second 
floor vrhich no one durst enter eicept his wife. Here Dutch cleanli- 
ness and pedantic regularity dominated. Every article bad its specific 
place. Hia writing-table was kept with as much neatness as the toilet- 
table of a lady of quality. 1 think I can traoe these peculiarities even 
to his fine, regular and sharp writing, in which the characters arrange 
themselves in rigid array. Close to the study' was his rich and well- 
arranged library. On the first floor was his herbarium ; in a separate 
room his other collections in natural history. Only few mortals wefe 
permitted to enter these sanctuaries : he watched over them with a 
solicitude not to be described. 

Hia connections in the East and West Indies, on which he spent con- 
siderable sums of money, gave a great value to his collections ; these 
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were purchased after his death, for the Academy, by the royal Bavarian 
Government, for 12,786 florins. His turn of mind and earlier events 
in life brought him into communication with the Moravians ; and some 
maintain that he actually belonged to this sect. He received, in con- 
sequence, many contributions from the Danish West India Islands, 
from Tranquebar, Labrador, and Greenland. The collections made in 
North America by his friend and pupil Aulic-Counsellor Schopf, sur- 
geon to the Baruthan troops, then in English pay, came, at the death of 
the owner, into his possession ; as did also, afterwards, those of the cele- 
brated Schmidel. Neither cost nor trouble were spared to procure 
materials for his ' Natural History of Quadrupeds.' This work was 
commenced in the year 1775 ; and the means accumulated for this 
work, through his extensive connections, were considered as extremiely 
valuable. Not being able to publish the descriptions with the same 
rapidity as the plates were issued, he got into difficulties with his pub- 
lisher, and also with the public, which were sometimes very perplexing 
to him. It was one of the leading works of its kind at the time. My 
valued friend Gbldfuss, of Bonn, undertook afterwards, for a time, the 
continuation of the work. By a curious accident it got subsequently 
into the hands of my younger son Theodor, and his friend Mr. 
Pauli, a merchant. Prof. Andrew Wagner, of Munich, finally con- 
ducted the work to its conclusion ; and two of the gentlemen I have 
named, have the merit of having completed that which Schreber 
had begun seventy-one years before, by the aid of Walther, the book- 
seller. It is well known that Schreber showed his veneration towards 
Linns&us by an edition of the 'Amoenitates Academicee' (Erlangse, 
1785), in 10 vols. 8vo. His seduded mode of living and unceasing 
activity, avoiding all social enjoyments, enabled him not only to produce 
so much of his own, but to assist in the production of works of other 
authors, ^. ^., the edition of the 'Flora Indise Occidentalis' of his 
friend Olaf Swartz, of Stockholm. 

At Upsala he had formed a friendship with the younger Burman, 
who, with Sir Jos. Banks, Sir J. E. Smith, and Solander in England, and 
Pallas and Georgi in Russia, became afterwards his correspondents. 
With several others, among them Schrank, Schseffer, and Eoth, Schreber 
was elected an original honorary member of the newly established 
Boyal Botanical Society at Begensburg. This society, which owed its 
origin to Hoppe, Stallknecht, and our author, held its first meeting on 
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the 30th October, 1790. Dr. Martius was the secretary ; and at pre- 
seut, ailer a lapse of sixty years, his ill uatrioua eldest son. Professor von 
Martius of Munich, is the president (p. 121). Our author dedicated to 
Schreber, as a mark of sincere respect, a wort he published in 1795, 
' Mineralogische Wandeningen,' &c. (Mineralogical journeys through 
part of Franconiaond Thuringia, iu letters addressed to a friend), — which 
compEmeat Schreber did uot acknowledge, except in a tci^ distant man- 
ner ; a circumstance attributable, our author thinks, to his having visited 
and published the localities of several rare plants among Schreber's 
favourites, in the vicinity of Mnggendorf, which, in a fit of jeolouay, he 
wished to keep to himself (p. 171). Notwithstanding oil this, the 
President honoured Martius by visiting him several times in company 
with the great Werner, for the purpose of inspecting bis valuable 
miueralogical collection. Both these »avBn» placed themselves com- 
fortably near the drawers of my cabinet, which I exhibited with 
due parental fondness. Werner would contemplate the specimens 
with minute attention before giving an opinion, which was never dic- 
tatorial, but, on the contrary, modeat and diffident \ a reserve which 
invariably attends a really great mind, while the reverse of it is cha- 
racteristic of the superficial pretender. In the breast of Schreber this 
reserve was carried to an extreme ; and it may be easily imagined that the 
two CorypluEi kept clear of all ui-guments, and exhibited marked proofs 
of their discretion and caution. But there was this great difference 
between them — a calm conviction on the part of the one, and a nervoua 
conscientiousness on the part of the other. Originality was the leading 
feature of Werner ; the talent of gathering and accumulating stores of 
knowledge, that of Schreber. Both these qualities of mind are highly 
respectable — for genius and talents are alike the gifts of God ; but it 
is their especial development which forms the individual character of 
the man of science (p. 171). 

Those among his disciples whom he distinguished with his confi- 
dence, received at his hands every possible aid and encouragement, as 
for example Schweigger, subsequently professor at Konigsberg, who 
prepared a flora of Erlangen under his direction. I regret that my 
eldest sou had only the advantage of a short period in which to benefit 
under him ; but Schreber was well-disposed, and sent him occasionally 
out to botanize, in order to collect plouts which he wished to describe 
■ in ' Sturm's Flora.' To all these great and excellent poiuts must be 
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added his praiseworthy charity towards the poor ; and if there were, 
indeed, some shadowy points in his character, they are attributable, in 
a degree, to some literary selfishness, which made him a little jealous of 
the merits of those around him. My dear friend Esper, among others, 
experienced the effect of this failing. Again, it was not without an 
effort, that he could persuade himself to return specimens which had 
been confided to him for his examination. I was, myself, once in the 
unpleasant predicament to act on an occasion of this nature, in behalf 
of my literary Mend Meyer, apothecary to. the court at Stettin ; nor 
was it until threatened with legal proceedings that the Surinam her- 
bariums, which had been lent to Schreber, could be recovered. It was 
Schreber who originated the Botanic Garden at the " Niirnberger 
Thor," enriching it with numerous additions, which his zealous corre- 
spondents supplied. But his botanical gardener, Eiimmelein, had con- 
stantly to complain of the oddity and obstinacy of Mr. President; and 
occasionally relieved himself from so onerous a surveillance, by distri- 
buting, behind the back of the director, specimens of many a rare plant 
among the students, who repaid him, not simply by admiring the beau- 
tiful flowers, but by presents in hard cash. In his capacity of professor 
of natural history he had all the collections in that department under 
his charge. The museum was above the anatomical theatre, where 
Schreber gave his lectures. None but distinguished foreigners had 
ever access to this sanctuary. Now, in order to make the museum 
available for his lectures, Schreber had recourse to the pounder in my 
dispensary, whom he employed to convey the specimens required into the 
theatre (these lectures, too, were delivered in the forenoon at 11 o'clock). 
But this troublesome business, and the awkwardness of Mr. President, 
caused much breakage. After the lecture, the subjects had to be taken 
upstairs again ; on which occasion the professor kept an anxious watch 
at the entrance to the museum. One of my assistants, Graupp of Kauf- 
beuem, whom I had afterwards to instruct in the ara amandi, to 
qualify him to become proprietor of the Star Dispensary at Niimberg, 
got it into his head, from curiosity or thirst after knowledge, to try his 
luck, by availing himself of- the moment when the specimens were carried 
back. Gaupp was standing modestly, his hands folded on his back, 
at the folding-door of the museum, admiring the curious array of 
natural rarities. Suddenly the President came up to him : " It is 
twelve o'clock ; your soup might get cold," he said, and slammed the 
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door upon liim. Disconcerted, Guupp hurried home and mentioned the 
whole affair at dinner, observing tliat, after all, " Mr. President Schreber 
was uot a very polished man." 

Schreber enjoyed an extraordinary degree of importance in all the town 
of Etlongen. and its vicinity ; and when he appeared in the street, which 
rarely hapiiened, he naa saluted with much respect, which complimeat 
he returned with ducal gravity. I saw him for the last time on the 
Snd November, 1810, when he passed my house wrapped in his ample 
■carlet cloak, lined with white fox's skin. He was soon after seized 
with a catarrh on his chest, &om which he died with Christian resig- 
Bfttion on the 10th December following. 



The subjoined exact copy of Schreber's letter to Dryauder, mentioned 
above (p.ll3), is inserted here by permission of H. Brown, Esq., Pre- 
sident of the Linnaean Society. 

ExceUeutissimo ct experientissimo 

D. D. JON^ DHYAKUBO, 

S. p. d. D. Jo. Chuist. Dan. Schkebkk, Med. et Bot. P.P.O., &c. 

Tres elapsi sunt anin, ex quo Illustrissimo Bonksio aliquas Disaer- 
tationes, quas ab lUo desiderari, a ceL Fabricio, Prof. Kilon. intcllexerans, 
et Tom. VIII. k IX. Amienitutum Academicarum b. Preeeeptoria 
Linnci, a me editos, quorum priorem Viro lUustrissimo dedicaveram, 
misi. Nondum vero comperi, an hi libelli in Ejus maaus pervenernnt, 
nee ne f Quare, qumn Xe, Vir Excellentissimc I Illustrissimi BanLsii 
familiaritate frui sciam, omai qua par eat observantia abs Te mihi 
expeto, ut non solum hac de re me certioi'cm facere velis, sed etiam, 
num editionis reliquorum tomorum novte, quam paro, exemplar, quod 
pro bibUotheca Viri lllustrisa. in charta belgica imprimi curavi, Ipai 
offerre mihi liceat ? edocere. Quatuor jam prodierunt, reliqui proxime 
seqiientur. 

Benevolentice Tuse commendo Virum GeneroBissimum, a quo has 
Uteres accipies, Baronem Berenger de Beaufain, Sereniss. Domui Saxon. 
a Consiliis intimis, ejusque filium, optima spei adolescentem. Mihi 
ipsi vero quoque favorem Tuum etiam atque etiam expeto, et ut sic de 
me habeas, rogo, me, qui Te Tuaque merita permagni fado, Tibi, 
et lUustrissimo Banksio, ad quaecumque ofGciorum genera semper 
fiituium esse poratissimum. Vale. Dab. Erlaugte, die li Aug., 17S8. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Specimens qftne Floba (^/^ South Afbica. By a Lady. Atlas folio. 

London. 1850. 

This is truly an ouorage de luxe ; and since " it does not profess to be 
of a strictly scientific character," it would, perhaps, beautiful as it is, 
have passed unnoticed in our Botanical Journal, but that it has come 
forth under the auspices of Dr. Wallich, and the descriptive part with 
the aid of Dr. Harvey. As a specimen of art, we may observe that 
the subjects are the most choice that a South African vegetation (cele* 
brated for its variety and charms) can exhibit. The drawings are all 
made on the spot by a lady* of high talent and accomplishment in the 
art of drawing and oolourii^ ; the plates are executed by the eminent 
lithographer, Mr. P. Gauci ; the paper is made expressly for the work ; 
and noUiing tssk well exceed the whole style and finish of the public 
cation. 

The title-page is a picture in itself, — a wreath, tastefully enclosing 
the engraved title, of the most charming kinds of Amaryllidaceous, 
Irideous, and Orchideous plants, Oxalis, &C., — ^the colours mingled with 
the best ^possible effect. The volume is dedicated, and justly so, to 
the excellent Wallich, " under whose flattering encouragement and 
scientific goidance this collection of plants was delineated ;*' and, in 
the brief preface, due acknowledgments are made both to Dr. Wallich 
and to Dr. Harvey, and an assurance given that *' it will be a source 
of much gratification to the authoress, if she is enabled to impart, in 
some degree, .to others, the pleasure she has derived from the study of 
the beautiful flowers of Southern Africa." 

The first Plate is devoted to the graceful Sparaaia pendula ; and this 
affords opportunity for Dr. Harvey to ofier remarks on the Iridea, 
generally, of the Cape Colony, — one of the most characteristic features 
of the vegetation of Southern Africa. The family, we are told, *' has 
its maximum at the Cape of Good Hope ; and in the mouths of the 
spring and early summer of the southern hemisphere — namely, from 

* The name is modestly withheld throughout the whole of the work ; but on tlie 
anOiority of the ' Botanical Magazme,' under Houpellia grata (vol. Izxiv. tab. 4466), 
we are enabled to say that these admirable drawings are the work of the Lady of 
Thomas Boone Ronpell, Esq., a gentleman now high in the Civil Service of the Eaiift 
India Company, on the Madras Establishment. 
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^H Septemlier to November — the face of the country glitters with the 
^B blossoma of theae beautiful bulbs. CountleBs species of Ixia, of Oladi- 
^^ oltu, of WatsoHia, of Babimia, of SparaxU, and many c^er genera of 
this family, spring up one after another as the season advances, until 
the hills and meadows are painted with rainbow colours ;— the Ix'm, 
orange, pink, and white ; the Jfataonia, rose-coloured ; Bahiana and 
ArUlea, blue ; and Glailio?us and Sparax'ta, tinted witli every shade of 
colour, diversily the picture ; while Hesperanlha (the Awnd-liloomjie 
of the colonists), opening her pale flowers late in the evening, perfumes 
the air with her delicious aroma, like that of the night-blowing Stock," 
Plate II. e\hibits a groupe of Iruie/e. Each separate kind is noticed 
in a popular, yet not unsciciitilic, manner, and additional remarks on 
the family are given. From these we learn that the bulbs of most of 
the Isias are eatable, and regularly brought to market : they contain a 
laj'ge amount of starch, and, when boiled or roasted and served as 
chestnuts, are not unpalatable. Plate III. A groupe o{ SparaxU, with 
fiirther and exceedingly interesting observations on the Irideis, especially 
concerning their endurance of drought and heat, und the magic change 
which a few days' rain or even n heavy thunder-storm effects upon the 
vegetation in the KaiToo, where " from the burnt soil start up, almost 
with the rapidity of Jonah's gourd, flowers of the moat glowing tint, 
" nnd foliage of the tcndcreat green." This groupe is particulnrly splendid 
in the colours. Phtte IV. Liparia serkea, which gives occasion for 
Dr. Harvey's excellent observations on the Leguminoaa of S(Juth Africa. 
This is an admirable plate. Plate V. The noble Brumvigia muUiJlora, 
of the Am ary Hideous family, here discussed, and of which above one hun- 
dred species have been discovered in this part of the world. Plate VI. 
Leucospermum and Protea, with observations on the Proteaceous family, 
so abundant in South Africa and in Australia. Plate VII. represents 
the truly magnificent Protea mdlijera ; and a charming description is 
given, full of interest to the philosopher and to the lover of nature. 
Plate VIII. Protea cynaroides, in bud, the bud half open, and the 
fully expanded head of flowers. — This terminates the volume, save the 
figure of RoupeUia grata, Jf^alL and Hook., forming a vignette at the 
close of the last page ; — an African plant (the cream-fruit of the colo- 
nists of Sierra Leone), and eminently deserving of bearing the name of 
£ family which, in this and in other ways, have rendered service to 
science and to mankind. 
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On the Structure of the Ovary of Marlea and affinities of Alangie j: ; 

by Benjamin Clarke, Esq. (PL V.) 

As it remains hitherto a question whether the ovary of the genus 
Marlea be one- or two-celled, the fine specimen of M. begonifolia grow- 
ing at Kew, which recently produced an abundance of flowers, offered 
a favourable opportunity of examining the structure of the ovary ; and 
the circumstance of De Candolle having originally described the fruit of 
the Order Alangiea as one-celled, so differing from MyrtacecSy gave an 
additional iiiterest to the inquiry, as being connected with the affinities 
of the Order. 

The result of observations, made with much care, has been, that the 
ovary of Marlea is ver^arelv one-celled, much less frequently than >^>^/j 
the ovaries of certain plants which are generally regarded as two-celled, ■■■' u 
for example Circaa alpina. The stigma, indeed, of M, begonifolia 
is constantly four-lobed (Vide PL V. A. f. 1), which would lead to the 
expectation that the ovary was compound, such stigmas not unfre- 
quently indicating four carpels, or two having bifid stigmas. The latter 
I conclude to be the explanation of the structure in the present instance ; 
for on tracing the dorsal ribs of the ovaries up through the style into 
the stigma (taking the oblong form of the diameter of the canal as a 
guide), it was uniformly found that they corresponded in position, not 
with either of its lobes, but with two opposite fissures (Vide PL V. A. 
f. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8). Thus the stigmas of M, begonifolia may be 
considered as bearing some resemblance to those of a Begonia, in com- 
mon with the leaves, its stigmas being less deeply divided and com- 
bined to a greater extent. 

Another remarkable circumstance connected with the structure of 
the ovary of M. begonifolia is that a canal exists in, the style, which is 
continued into the thickened disc, and there divides into two lesser 
canals which diverge and enter the cells of the ovary, passing over the 
funiculi (Vide PL V. A. f. 2). The canal and its branches are quite 
pervious throughout, from the stigmas to the cells of the ovary ; and 
this may, perhaps, serve to explain a peculiarity of the nucleus of the 
fruit of Alangiea, viz., that it has a foramen at its apex. 

A structure so uncommon as that of the stigmas of Marlea, among 
epigynous plants, may doubtless, to a certain extent, be employed as 
one of the characters by which to determine the affinity of the Order 
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Alangiere ; and nmong lionnaphrotUte epigynous Orders that have been 
compfired with this Order, thia bifid stigma existB only in irpart of the 
Order Coriincem, nmong which the sligma of Comm alha may be con- 
aiderfld analogous to those of Marleo. Ab in AfarJeo, there are four 
lobes, the lobea being more anitcd ; an open canal extends through 
the stjle down into the disc, though it ilocs not enter the ovnrj ; and 
the position of the cells of the ovary being compared with that of the 
lobes of the stigma, they nve found to correspoud with the fiaaures of 
the stigma, nearly, though not so preeisely, as in Marlea. The colls 
we, however, constantly oppoaile Ihc two angles in the canni at the 
base of the style, which nrc continued from two opposite fissures in the 
stigma, the other two having become obsolete us in Marlea (Vide PI. 
V. B. f. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5). 

Bnt in Comaa mngainea the cells of the ovary are opposite two 
lobes of the stigma, which are, moreover, unequal (Vide PI. V. C. f. 1) i 
yet the similarity between thia apeeiea and G. alba is such, that the 
stnictore can hardly bo thought to differ ; and that it is the same as 
C. alba, ia rendered probable by the internal processes which descend 
from the lesser lobes of the stigma, not disappearing in the style below 
(as when atigmaa represent abortive carpels), but increasing so aa to 
overlap each other (Vide PI. V, C. f. 1, 3 and 3). This imbrication 
of oppoaite lobes does not fake place in Marlea nii[l in C. alba, tlicy 
only lie in contact (Vide PI. V. B. f. 2), which may be sufficient to 
account for the cells of the ovary of C. sanguinea not having the same 
relation to the lobes of the stigma as in C. alba. The number also of 
the lobes of the stigma of G. aaaguinea is generally double the number 
of the carpels, or nearly so, when there ia an increase of carpels in the 
ovary ; thus, an ovary having four cells had a stigma with eight or 
nine lobes, and another with six cells had a stigma with eleven lobes 
(VidePl.V. C. f. 4and 5). 

Another indication of the affinity existing between Marlea and 
Comtii, and alao between Alangium and Comua, ia furnished by the 
changes which occur in the structure of Comus tanguinea. I have 
found, when cultivated in a nursery, the number of petals and stamens 
frequently increased to 5, 6, 7, or more, the greatest increase observed 
being 8 petals and 10 stamens, the ovary of the ilower being four- 
celled ; the carpels, however, somefimea increase to 7, without any fur- 
ther increase of the petals and stamens. Thus the numbers of the parts 
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of the flower in these iustances are quite equivalent to those of Marlea 
begonifolia, where the numbers are 5, 6, and 7, the usual number 
being 6. 

That a tendency also exists to an increase of carpels in Marlea, is 
shown by an occasional increase taking place even when growing in 
confined circumstances *. in one instance there were two additional 
imperfect cells separating the original cells, and in another, three fully- 
formed fertile carpels (Vide PL V. A. f. 9). And it is not improbable 
that Alangium has the same tendency ; Rheede, in ' Hort. Malabar.,* 
having described an Alangium with a fruit containing 2 or 3 nuclei, the 
same species being figured as having a stigma of a triangular form. 

The comparison of Marlea to Cornus may be extended also to the 
ovules, which are placed in the same manner in the cells of the ovary, 
viz., the raphe is not next the placenta or axis of the ovary as in pen- 
dulous, anatropal ovules generally, but is always situated laterally 
(Vide PL V. A. f. 8 a, and C. f. 3 a). In Cornua, this gives a peculiar 
form to the cell, causing it to be rounded on one side and somewhat 
angular on the other, and this becomes more apparent as gi'owth 
advances. 

In discussing the afl&nities of dicarpellary Orders, there remains 
another character which should not be overlooked, and that is, the 
position of the carpels relatively to the axis ; and in this also Marlea 
corresponds more nearly with Cornacea than with any of the Orders 
which are regarded as nearly allied to Alangkce, Thus, of 51 ovaries 
of M, beffonifolia, the carpels were anterior and posterior in 29, and 
right and left in 22 ; and of the same number of C. sanguinea the 
carpels were anterior and posterior in 37, and right and left in 14, 
carpels having an oblique relation to the axis occurring also in both ; 
while in two genera of Hamamelid^CB, three of Myrtacea, and one of 
Onagraria, all the carpels are anterior and posterior, and in a JBrunia, 
having but one carpel, all anterior. 

In Combretum the single carpel varies in its relation to the axis, 
being indifferently anterior, posterior, or lateral, which seems to indi- 
cate that, if dicarpellary, it would correspond with Marlea and Comiis, 
which is rendered in some degree probable by the single carpel of 
Aucuba, among Comacea, varying in its relation to the axis nearly in 
the same manner as that of Combretum ; but the valvate corolla and 
albuminous seeds of Marlea clcai'ly separate it. Begonia also, when 
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the carpels are reduced to two, which frequeutly occurs in B. ramenlacta, 
agrees with Marlea in this charjcter (the greater number, howcYOr, 
being right and left), oiid ia its dichotomous inflorescence ; and, pos- 
sihly, Alangiex form one of the nearest approaches of the epigjnoua 
hermaphrodite Orders to Bei/oniaceie. 

And, finally, opposite leaves — a cEiarncter inconstant in MyrtacetB 
and Combretacett — is not without exception in Coriiaaa, which still 
further approriniatea yftant/kts and Cornacea: : it appears, therefore, 
uecessarily to follow that ihesu two Orders are moat nearly allied ; and, 
in fact, there is but little left to dietinguish them, Marlea differing 
from Cornus more in ita adnate anthers and more leaf-like cotyledons 
than in any other parts of ita structure. 

Explanation of the Fiyure» of Plate V. 

A. Fig. 1. The style and stigma of Marlea begonifolia ; fig. 3, per- 
pendicular section of the ovary, the ovules hutng left entire; fig. 3, 
upper surface of the stigma ; figs, 4, 5, 6, and 7, transverse sections 
of the style ; fig. 5, of its middle ; fig. 7, of its base ; and figs. 4 
and 6, at intermediate distances; fig. S, section of the ovary, show- 
ing the relation of the cells to the cttvity in the style and to the 
stigmas : — all much magnified. 

B. Fig. 1. The upper surface of the stigma of Comui alia ; figs. 2, 
3, and 4, sections of the style ; fig. 3, of its middle ; fig. 4, of its 
base ; fig. 5, section of the ovary, showing the relation of the cells 
to the stigma and fissure in the style : — all much moffu^ied. 

C. Fig. 1. The upper surface of the stigma of Comttatanguinea; fig. 2, 
section of its style; fig. 3, section of the ovary, showing the relation 
of the cells to the lobes of the stigma and style ; — all much 
tmgKified. 
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ContrilnUioMi to the Botany ^Western India*; 
by N. A. DalZ£LL, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued /ram p. 41.) 
.^ t BUBTACEJS. 

Pavetta g^konant^. 'Pofirat^inembranaceis elliptioo-oblongis repente 
acominatis in petiolum breyem attenuatis, stipulis connatis mucro- 
natis intus pilosis, coiymbis aKillaribus terminalibusque, corollse 
tubo longissimo, laciniis oblongis obtusis tubo quadruplo brevioribus, 
calycis laciniis parvis acutis reflexis. 

This species is distinguished by the very long tube of the corolla 
(!•} inch), and the very long slender style, which is more than twice the 
length of the corolla, and terminates in a fine point. The leaves are 
6-8 inches long, 2^3 broad, thin and membranous, with a very fine 
acumen. The whole plant turns black in drying. 

Hajb. Parpoolee Ghaut ; fl. May. 
2. Psychotria hng^folia. Fruticosa, erecta, glabra, foliis linearibus 
basi in petiolum attenuatis apice obtuse acuminatis, stipulis biden- 
tatis in tubum vaginantem connatis, inflorescentia terminali panicu- 
IsBformi trichotoma, bracteis sub ramificationibus parvis dentatis, 
fructus? 

This species is readily recognized by its long Hnear leaves, ten inches 
to a foot in length, and but one inch in breadth. The stipules are like 
those of P. P vaginans, the inflorescence like that of P. ambigua. The 
anthers are linear, obtuse, exserted, and longer than their filaments. 
Stigma included. The tube of the corolla is quite glabrous internally, 
and three times longer than the segments of the limb, which are fleshy. 
The flower-bud is straight. 

Hab. In Canara ; fi. April. 
8. Hedyotis (Anotis) lattfolia. Caule erecto glabro tetragono fere 
tetraptero trichotomo, foliis ovatis- apice acutis basi rotundatis 
breve petiolatis, in nervis subtus prominentibus hispidulis supra Isete 
viridibus subtus glaucis ly poll, longis 1 poll, latis, stipulis infe- 
rioribus truncatis glabris superioribus 3-6 setis ciliatis prseditis, 
floribus in pcduuculis trichotomo-ramosis tetragonis longiusculis 
terminalibus ct cxtra-axillaribus paucis minutis pallidc roseis, in- 
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terdum trichotomiae rnmo tertio io florom Bolitarimn brc^e pediccl- 
latum redacto, calycis tubo scmiovato apice 4-Jeutato, dentHiua 
triangutaribus, corolla! tubo cyliBdrico deatibua calyciiiia 3^-plo 
longiore, limbi BRgmeutis tubo paulo bruvioribus, fance pilosa, cap- 
su]a puberula vel glabra compresaa subdidyma dentibus colyciuis 
raediuiu versus cincta supra a calyoe libera basi usque dehisoente 
4-X2-6penno, acminibus circn plapeiitniu spiiajroideam stlpitatam 
glomtratis cupuliformibus, 
Hab. Prormcia Mulwan ; j?. July, 

lu all tbc specmi<;Da with pnbcrulous capsules, I find but tw^o seeds 

in each cell ; in those Bpecimens whicli have glabrous capsules, 4-6 iu 

each cell ; and, wlist 13 singular, the two seeds in tlie former are equal 

in size to all the six in the latter. The flowers are fetid, though uot 

BO much so as in the following apeoies. The stalk of the placenta 

proceeds from the base of the fruit, immediately uuderthe diaaepimeut, 

and this appears to be the case throughout the Anotis aection. The 

affinities of thia plant are evidently with H. Rkeedii ; but the corolla is 

not glabrous, nor are the leaves ever acuminated at the base. 

4. Hedyotis (AHotis)/(Bi«ij. 4-poIKcaris,herbaeea,erocta, glabra, parce 

ramosa, romis oppoaitis, eaulibus acute tetragoaia, foliis linearibus 

marginibus recurvis supra papilloso-scabridis 1 poll, longis 2 lin. 

latia setia stipularum utrinque 4-5, floribus in peduiiculia loiigius- 

culis binia vel temis caulem ramosque terminantibus capitato-con- 

gestis geminia temis v. quiois, calycis quadrifidi laciniis ei ovato- 

triangularibus acutis calloso-mucronatia aetaceo-marginatis basi 

utrinque dentibus filiformibus acceasoriia minutis praeditis eorollte 

tubo 3-plo brevioribua, corollai purpureto segmentis ovatts aeutis 

papitlosis isstivatione valvalh tubo cylindrico dimidio brevioribus, 

fauce pilosa, capsula valde eompreasa semiorbiculari papillosa aeg- 

mentis calycinis distantibua coronata, loculis 2-6-apennis, seminibus 

eiica placentam sph^ricam stipitatam a^j^jegatia acutellifonnihua, 

capsula intra calyeem tantuin dehiscente. 

It ia unaccouutable to me that it has been given aa a generic character 
oi Hedyolis — "segments of corolla imbricated in seativation ; " — in all 
the apeciea I have examined, the asstivation ia decidedly valvate -. I 
speak more particularly of the Amtia aection, io which this species also 
belongs. Flowers purple, very fetid. 
IIab. Provincia Malwan. 
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5. Hedyotis (Anotis) camoM. Herbacea, ramosissima, adsccndens, 
glabra, foliis lanceolato-ellipticis obtusis basi in petiolum brevem 
attenuatis crassis camosis marginibus recurvis supra papilloso-sca- 
bridis subtus pallidis nervis obscuris 1 poll, longis 5-6 lin. latis, 
pedunculis folio longioribus tricbotomis, floribus quinis capitato-con- 
gestis capitulis bracteis foliosis suffultis. — ^Flores fructusque omnino 
nt in JH.foBtida, sed planta multo robustior, et folia crassa, camosa, 
3-plo latiora. 

Hab. In littore saxoso, prov. Malwan. An varietas maritima ? 

6. Hedyotis (Anotis Euraphe) lanctfblia, Herbacea, erecta, ramosa, 
ramis strictis glabris, foliis lanceolatis acuminatis supra et in nervis 
subtus pubescentibus 3-pollicaribus basi in petiolum semipollicarem 
attenuatis, stipulis pubescentibus utrinque setis ciliatis 4-5 yagina- 
rum longitudine prseditis, pedunculis patenti-hirsutulis tetragonis 
longiusculis trichotomis, floribus capitato-congestis quinis nume- 
rosis, segmentis calycinis breviter hispidis e lata basi acuminatis 
parvis, corollse infuhdibuliformis tubo gracillimo intus glabro seg- 
menta calycina 6-7-plo excedente, laciniis tubo 3-plo brevioribus 
extus hispidis, filamentis exsertis, stylo incluso, capsula hispidula 
compressa dentibus calycinis patentibus coronata apice intra calycem 
glabra ibique tantum dehiscente, loculis 2-3-8permis. — Semina 
cupuliformia, circa placentam stipitatam glomerata. — Grescit in mon- 
tibus Syhadree prope Phonda Ghaut ; fl. Sept. 

This, in general appearance,' is very Hke H, lattfolia, but is readily 
distinguished by the very long slender tube of the corolla in this 
species, the differently-shaped leaves, and by the calyx wholly covering 
the fruit, with the exception of the space on the summit, where the 
dehiscence takes place. It is distinguished from all in its section by 
its erect habit : the flowers are purple, and much more numerous than 
in ff, laiifolia. 

GENTIANE-ffi. 

1 . Ophelia (Agathotes) multiflora. Caule tetragono tetraptero densi- 
folio adscendente, foliis rotundato-ovatis amplexicaulibus 5-nerviis 
(nervis 2 exterioribus minus prominentibus) mucronulatis decussatis 
sequalibus glabris, cymis fastigiatis multifloris, calycis laciniis lance- 
olatis acuminatis margine minute serrulatis corolla \ brevioribus, 
corollse 4-partit8e alba3 segmentis ovato-ellipticis mucronulatis 
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foveis orbiciilatis finibriis longis liberia pnpiltosis cinctiB, filammtiB 
snbulatis ima bnsi rannatis. 
Corolla 5 lin. longa. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree ad ped. alt, 4,000, 
kt. 19°. 

2. Canscora deK«rrens. Caule erecto late letraptero, ramis oppositis 
Et alterniB, foliis dccurrentibiis inferioribus ohlongia basin voi-eua 
atteuuatis superioribu9 ovatis vel laneeolatis ocutis, floribus ccntrali- 
bus deficieiitibus, calyce exalato, corolla parva pallidc rosea intcr- 

Herba gracilis, strictn, sesquipedalis. Folia tcnera, membranacea, 3-ner- 
via, caulis angolos secus intcmodii per totnm longitudinem decurrentia, 
inferiora fere bipollicaria, \-\ poU. lata, Buperiorn paira, valde acuta. 
Calyx 3 lin. longus, dentibua {\ lin.) Bubulatia sinu lato. Coroihe 
aegmeota oblonga, obtiisa, tubo breriora. Stigma bilamellatuni ; la- 
mellffi magna oratte obtaste ; pedioelli tetragoni, ? lin. longj. — Cresdt 
in oryzetisi j!. Oct. et Nov. 

3. Canscora ^aticiffom. Caide erecto tetraptero param ramoao, foliis 
pnrvia, inferioribus ovatis obtuaia, aiiperioribua oblongis acutis, om- 
nibus seasilibua 3-nerviis supra rciai^ine scabridia, panicula tnica 
pauciflora, floribua longe pedicellatis solitnriia, pediccllia tetrapteris 
apiccm versus incrsssatis, foliis flor-alibus tnioutis bractcKformibus, 
stylo csserf.o stamiuibua multo longnore corollnm ffiquantc. 

Calycia dentes subulati, 1 lin. longi, laciniis corollinia dimidio breviores, 
tubus jugia alatia duodecim instructus, jugis temis ; coroUte lacinite 
obloDgte, obtnsee, tubum Kquantea. Folia 5-6 tin. louga, S-3 lin. 
lata. — Cresdt in grarainosis provincite Malwan ; Jl. Sept. 

4. Limnanthemum aarantiaouia. Umbellis aiiUaribus, foliis parvia 
orbiculatis basi profnnde cordatis obscure palmatinerviis supra 
nitidis subtus glanduloso-puuctatis purpureis, calycis laciniis lance- 
olatis corolla duplo brevioribus, corollBe tubo intns glabro, segmeu- 
tis cuneatis apice late et profunde emaj^natia mai^ne fimbriatls 
bnsi transverse plumoso-barbatis eglanduloais, antlieris in fauce 
subsessiJibuB, loculis basi sagittato-divaricatis, stylo brevi craaao, 
stigniate bilamellato, lamellis digitato-plurilohatis, capsula ovnta 
obtusa calyce longiore 13-sperma, aeminibua lenticularibus muricatis. 

Corolla aurantiaca, 4-5 lin. longa. — Crescit prope Malwan ; J?. Sept. 
6. Mitrasacme pusilla. Caule 3~4-uttciali erecto simpUciter ramoso 
glabro obtuse quadrangulari, foliis lineari-subulatis acutis glabris 
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carnosnlis aveniis 3 lin. longis semilincam latis, pedicellis axillaribos 
solitariis yel geminis folio 2-3-plo longioribus papillosis, calyce ad 
medium 4-fido, lobis lanceolatis acutis, corollse albse tubo calycem 
paulo snperante, limbi segmentis oblongis obtusiusculis tubo brevi- 
oribus, fence pilosa, staminibus prope basin tubi insertis inclusis 
stylom basi bifidom sequantibus, antheris flavis apiculatis basi 
oordatis aubextrorm, stigmate capitato integro, capsula globosa 
glabra calyce paulo breviore. 

Corolla semilineam longa. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; Jl, Aug. et Sept. 

6. Slerogtia maritma (mihi) ; glabra, caule adscendente simplici 
tetragono, foHis oppositis subsessilibus lanceolato-oblongis obtusis 
trinervibus approximatis, calycis bracteati lobis obtusis capsula 
longioribus, floribus in axillis oppositis temis sessilibus. 

Cauli8 herbaceus, a basi foliosus, pedalis. Folia decussata, glauca, camo- 
sula, deflexa, repente in petiolum brevissimum angustata, 1-2 poll, 
longa, 6-12 lin. lata. Calyx basi bracteatw, campanulato-tubulosus, 
H lin. longus, ad medium 6-fidus, lobis obtusissimis earnosulis, 
albo-marginatis. Corolla alba, tubo exserto intus viridi, limbi lobis 
oblongis obtusis tubo dimidio brevioribus. Filanienta in sacci mi- 
nuti, coroUflB medio tubo adfixi, margine anteriore inserta, antheris 
breviora, basi dilatata, ibique appendice squamseformi aucta ; inter 
filamenta dewtei nulli. Antherce tota longitudine dehiscentes, apice 
apiculatse. Stigma discoideo-capitatum. Bractea sub calyce sin- 
gnlse, laciniis calycinis breviores. Capsula intra c^ycem oblonga, 
val varum marginihus introflesm seminiferis. — Crescit prope littus in 
provincift Viziadroog. 
TEis diflPers slightly from the character of the genus ; is it not rather 

a species of Enicostema ? The plant is very rare. 

Nat. Ord. Aganthace^. 

1. Cryptophragmium latifolium; suffiruticosum glabrum, spicis axillaris 
bus brevibus (2-2^ poll.) trichotomis, foliis longissime petiolatis 
subrotundato-ovatis acuminatis basi truncatis crenulatis, capsula 
calyce quadruplo longiore. 

CauUs 8-pedalis, strictus, quadrangularis, tuberculis parvis exasperatus. 
Folia ampla, inferiora cum petiolo laminam subaequante, 11-12 poll, 
longa, 4-4^ poll, lata, basi truncata. Bractea bracteolse calycisque 
2 lin. longse ; laciniaB subulatae, glabrae. Flores non vidi, Oapmla 7y-8 
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' — Giwdt in itpu " Bhennti," prar. Ujwon-i frootiim mil m mil 

. babet man. AjkiUb^ 

».' LepidlgBthis ^rom/jAwa i caule erecto suffruticoso , qundrangulnri 

- gMno, foliis intcgris ovatis aciiminatia glabris in petiolnm bipolli- 
' -amn Bttenuatia utraque pagiaa denaissime lineolatie, spicia axiJlari- 

- Imh flt terminalibiis aimplicibus vel tri&dts loDgis gradlibuB dense 
hairtia, bracteis bnicteolis calycisque taciuia superiore obtusis cod- 
fonibus trinervibus reticulato-venosis lauatia, calyds lacinin inferi- 

' ore bipnrtita, segmentis lineari-lnnceoliitis, laciniis duabus latenilibua 
Babidstis, coroUa profunde bibbiata, labio superiore bilido mferioie 

- 'avplo irifido, palato convexo transveraim plicato medio canalieulato 
Uneu duabua pilosis longitudinaliter dccurrctitibus, aothcris ciliatii 
bui diveTgentibus, stigmnte acuto, capsula calycc paulo longloro, 

, MnllpoUicnri 4t-9peniia, seminibus 3 inferioribiu abortivis superioribuB 
, vnnjnusis, testa fuaea pilosa. — Crescit in montibas Syhadree, Int. 
1A~IV ; fi. Dee. 

A fpeoies remarkable not oidy for its size (5-6 fl.}, but nlso for its 
Itfgo and shony flowers, an inch and » half in length, of a purple 
mImT, wilh two rows of bright yelJow hairs down the centre of the 
linrerlip ; the leaves are 1 foot long and 4 inches broad. The flowers ' 
turn black in drying. 

8. Lepidagathis proiirata \ caule fruticoso repente radicaute flexuoso 
obtuse tetragono glabro, ramis junioribus motUter tomentosia, foliis 
parvia aeaailibus oppositia interdum temis ellipticis spiDoso-mucro- 
natis junioribua utrinquc tomentosis, bracteis bnicteolis calycisque 
6-partiti laciniis lanceolatis spinoso-mucrouatia, apicia raro axillaribus, 
frequent! us in ramis brevibus adacendentibus terminaJibus aimplicibus. 
Frutex rigidus, diffusus, a basi ramoaus, rami bipedalea, ramuli crebri, 
breves, adscendentes, apice floriferi. Iblia 7 lin. ionga, 5 lin. lata, 
approsimflta, paucinerria, rigida. SjMa creetss, bipollicarea, pilis 
glanduliferia velutino-tomeiitosEe. Cah/<n» laemta poaterior et aa- 
teriorcB 3-nerviffl, laternles 1-nervias. Corollre roseie 7-linearia tubus 
basi ventricoaua, medio constrictus ; fausinflata et intua tranaveraim 
colore intensiore atriata ; labium aupcrius latum, breviter bidentatum, ■ 
inferiua 3-lobatum, labia augustis obtusis distantibus. Antherce cili- 
aUe. Stigma obtusum. — Creacit in rupibus nudia prov. lUalwan. 
Most nearly allied to L. gpinoaa. It is upon this species that I have 
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found the finest specimens of Striga orobanchioides^ with large rose- 
coloured flowers, certainly very unlike the figure of that plant in Hook. 
Gomp. Bot. Mag. 

4. Lepidagathis lutea ; caulibus crebris erectis filiformibus e basi 
dichotomo-ramosis velutino-tomentosis, foliis linearibus complicatis 
trinerviis supra minute patenti-hispidulis subtus glabris, spicis circa 
radicem glomeratis pilis glanduliferis velutino-tomentosis, bracteis 
ovato-orbiculatis longissime cuspidato-mucrouatis, bracteolis oblique 
obovatis ineequilateris spinoso-mucronatis, calycis sericeo-tomeutosi 
ladniis anterioribus et posteriore rhombeo-cuneatis spinoso-acumi- 
natis lateralibus linearibus. 

Folia bipollicaria, fere 2 lin. lata, non scabra. Bractea \-\\ poll, 
longse ; bracteola 6-7 lin. longse. CoroUa lutea, 8-linearis ; tubus 
longiuscule exsertus, basi gracilis medio rcplicatus ; labium superius 
parvum, brevissime bidentatum, inferius trilobatum, lobis latis ob- 
tusis reticulato-venosis, palato intus lineis 2 pilosis iustructo. An- 
thera ciliatse. Stigma obtusum. — Crescit in rupibus nudis provincise 
Malwan ; fl, Nov. 
Evidently allied to Z. rupestris, and differing from that species in 

the bracts and bracteoles being of different forms, and the stem and 

leaves not scabrous ; the leaves are strictly linear. 

5. Asystasia violacea; caule adscendente geniculato glaberrimo obtuse 
quadrangulari striato, duobus lateribus oppositis sulcatis, foliis ovatis 
vel oblongis acutis integris inferioribus in petiolum attenuatis supe- 
rioribus basi rotundatis breve petiolatis v. subsessilibus, utraque 
pagina hirtuUs raro subglabris, racemis terminalibus secundis soli- 
tariis vel geminis, calycis laciniis lineari-lanceolatis acutiusculis hir- 
tulis sub anthesi patentibus, pedicellis brevissimis tribracteatis, co- 
rolla cserulea pollicari extus glandulosa laciniis omnibus revolutis, 
labii inferioris lacinia intermedia convexa intense violacea fauce in- 
flata purpureo-maculata, tubo medio valde coustricto, capsula glan- 
dulosa davata longe unguiculata 15 liD. longa. — Crescit in utroque 
Goncano ; fl. Julio. 

Folia 5 poll, longa, 2^ lata. Stigma bifidum, lobulis emarginatis. 

This appears most nearly allied to A. Neesiana, The flowers are 
about half the size of A, Coromandelianay and are not so symmetrical 
or Ruellia-Vike in form ; they might be called subpersonate, from the 
prominence and convexity of the lower lip. 

T 2 
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opposite margins. Eacli of the five pieces is indicated by parallel 

veins and lines of hairs on the back. Each piece has three veins, there 
being sis dose together in the upper part of the limb, and two lines of 
haira indicating the two p^ts of an upper lip : the same marks are 
visible on the lower side of the limb, at greater distances from each 
other, indicating three divisions, the middle one being furnished with 
a hue of hairs both outside and inside. The cestivation is decidedly 
plicate, and not contorted. 

7- EhynchoglosBum aeabrum ; caule tereti herbaceo scabro, fotifa oblique 
ovatis ocutis mtegris penninerviis altemia petiolatis pagina superiore 
nerrisquc subtus scabridis, florlbus in racemum longum terminalem 
dispositig secundia altemia nutantibus, pedicellis braetca filiformi 
obtusa brevioribua, corollee labio inferiore subintegro apice trittngu- 
lari acutiusculo tubo duplo longiore. 
i'olia cum petiolo pollicari 4 poll, longa, 16 lin. lata, Calyx campanu- 
lato-tubulosus, peutapterus, ala suprcma basi in cristam obtusam 
expansa. CalycU lacinia tubo paulo breviores, anguste triangulares. 
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vix acutaB. Corolla tubus calycc paulo longior; labium superius, 
breve, erectuio, ovato-rotundatum, iDtegrum vel eroso-denticulatum, 
inferius 4-plo longius, dente intermedio amplo triangolari, lateralibus 
minutis vel obsoletis. AiUhera 4, omnes/ertUes, uniloculares, rotun- 
dato-cordats, rima transversali in facie media dehiscentes, omnes 
sab anthesi inter se oohserentes. Capsula ovata, acuta, glabra, in- 
dosa. Settiina horizontalia, anguste ovato-oblonga, acuta, lougitudi- 
naliter striatA. — Crescit in umbrosis prope " Warree," Concano 
austral! ; ft. mens. Aug. 
The discovery of this species, which I made this year, will slightly 

alter the generic character of Rhynchogloisum, We have here, also, the 

Rh, obliquum. 

Genus Chloeophytum. 

1. Cparv^rum; 8-10-pollicare glabrum, e radicc fibrosa tuberibus 
oblongis pendulis, foliis radicalibus crectis graminco-linearibus com- 
plicatis striatis scapo longioribus, scapo simplici paucifloro, fioribus 
solitariis vel interdum gemiuis bractcis acuminatis suifultis, filamen- 
tis altematim paulo brevioribus glabris, antheris viridibus, pedicellis 
medio articulatis fructifcris uutantibus, ovarii loculis 4-ovulatis, 
capsula acute lobato-triaugulari, seminibus in quolibet loculo 2-4 
oompressis reniformibus minute mammillato-scabris. — Crescit in 
saxosis prope mare, provincise Malwan ; ft. Julio. 

2. 0. bretnscapum ; e radice fibrosa tuberibus oblongis pendulis, foliis 
radicalibus plauis cnsiformibus (marginibus undulatis) apice acumi- 
natis basin versus attenuatis striatis supra nitidis subtus pallidis 
scapo tereti simplici vel rarissime ramoso subduplo longioribus, 
floribus bracteatis geminis confcrtim racemosis, sepalis oblongis 
acutis omnibus sub anthesi reflexis, pedunculis apice articulatis, 
stylo adscendente staminibusque a^quilongis, antheris liuearibus, fila- 
mentis papillosis apicem versus incrassatis, stigmate simplici stylo 
hand crassiore, ovarii loculis 6-7-ovulatis, capsula triquetra in 
quoque loculei" seminibus 1-3 compressis, testa atra subtilissime 
papillosa. 

Folia 12-14 poU. longa, 1-1^ poll. lata. Scapua 6-8 poU. longus, 
simplex. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; ft: Julio. 

3. C. antUericoideum ; bipedale, radicibus plurimis tuberosis, foliis 
raclicalibus eusiformibus subcomplicatis marginibus undulatis scapo 
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nodo aunpliciter racemoao brerioribus, scapi ramis 2-3 breviBsimia, 
floribua Bolitariia vel geminb, pedicellis scmipullicaribua prope basin 
articulatis, fUamentia vesicuUs miuutissimis pHpillusiB, ovulis in locu- 
lia 10 biseriabbus, capaula triquetra, in ijuoque locuio seminibos 
6-6 compressia reniforinibua, testa atra subtilisiiiiui) papillosa. 
Quoad habilum Anikerico tuherom similiimum, — Crescit in proT. Mal- 
wan ; /, JiUio. 

4. C. Nimm/nii ; radice tuberoso, foliis radicaUbua planis late lanceo- 
lutis basin versus louge attenuatia utrinquc nitidis striatls scapo 
tercti simplioiter ramoso bracteato brevioribua, scapi ramis ex axil] is 
bractearum vagiuantium bngia compressia vel aiigulatis indiviais, 
floribua bracteatis geminis ceniuia distantibus racemosis, sepalia 
omuibus sab anthesi patentibus, exterioribus acutiusculis, interiori- 
bu9 obtusis, paulo majoribua, stylo udacendcute staminibus longiore, 
antlieris filamenfisque miuute papillosia sequilongis, ovulia in quoque 
locuio 1-2, capsula triquetra loculia l-apenoia. — Crescit in pro?. 
Blalwan ; /. Julio. 

Tbis species rises to the height of three feet, and has leaves two feet 
in length. 

5. C.glancum; radice tuberoaa, foliis radicalibua recurvis lanceolatis 
acuminatis basin versus attenuatis subcompllcatia gJaucis atriatis 
(mni-ginibus undulatia) scapo stricto ertcto simplici squnmato 
duplo brevioribus, squamis pluribus vaginantibus acuminatissimia, 
floribus geminis approximatia patentibus, sepalis omnibua sub^qua- 
Ubus, pedicellia supra medium articulatis, stylo lilifonui stricto sta- 
minibus breviore, antheris filamentisque minutissime papiUosis, 
ovarii triquetri loeulls 8-ovulatis, ovulis biserialibos. 

ToUa 8-9 poll, longa, medio \^ poll. lata. Scapua aeaquipedalis, tota 
longitudine bracteia squanueformibus vestitus, multiflorua. — Crescit 
in montibua Sjhadree, lat. 16-19°;^. Aug. et Sept. 
The root of this species differs from that of all the preceding. It 
consists of a spheriotl depressed fibrous tuber, iirom the apex of which 
proceed several atout yermiform fibres, which are not, properij speak- 
ing, connected with the tuber, but are derived from the base of the new 
tuber just forming above the old one, which gradually disappears. 

Genus Ukopetalvu. 
1. U. monkmum; scapo tereti pedali, racenio nutante 8-fioro, foliis 
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linearibus oomplicatis scapnm sequantibus, coroUa alba 8-lineari 
campanulato-tubulosa, laciniis exterioribus tubo paulo longioribns 
obloDgis obtusis, inteiloribas ad medium connatis confonnibus om- 
nibus apice glandulosis, bracteis scariosis caudato-acuminatis, pedi- 
cellis longioribus, stylo papilloso, capsula stipitata 3-loba, loculis 
3-4-speTmis, radice bulbosa bulbo tunicato. — Crescit in montibus 
Syhadree, lat. 19°;/. Aug. 
2. U. Concaneiue; scapo tereti 8-10-pollicari, racemo nutante 3-4- 
floro, foliis semiteretibus carnosis filiformibus paucis (2-3) dorso 
planis fade superiore profunde canaliculatis scapo dimidio breviori- 
bus, corolla Candida tubulosa sesquipollicari, laciniis omnibus latitu- 
dine sequalibus exterioribus patentibus tubo dimidio brevioribus 
interioribus ad medium connatis omnibus lineari-oblongis obtusius- 
cnlis apice papilloso-glandulosis, bracteis scariosis latissimis acumi- 
natis pedicellum subaequantibus, stylo parte superiore papilloso, 
stigmate breviter trifido, capsula stipitata trilobata lobis rotundatis, 
loculis 6-spermis, seminibus compresso-planis nigris nitidis Isevibus. 
— Crescit in saxis prov. Malwan ; fl. Aug. 

Ledebouria. 

1. L. maculata ; foliis obovatis glabris in petiolum cuneato-attenuatis, 
maculis puipureis notatis nunquam bulbiferis. — Crescit ubique in 
utroque Concano ; fl. Junio. 
Quite distinct from Z. hyadnthina, 

MONOLOPHUS. 

1. M. scaposua; acaulis, radice fibrosa, tuberibus parvis oblongis e 
fibris pendulis, foliis lanceolatis glabris longe acuminatis petiolo 
laminaque aequilongis, scapo erecto tereti bipedali parce folioso, spica 
terminali compacta imbricata multifiora, floribus geminis bractea 
lanceokita triplo longioribus, ovario triloculari subrotundo, seminibus 
in loculis pluriseriatis arillatis, arillo plurilobato. 

Calyx tubulosus, subbipollicaris, 3-dentatus, fissus, deutibus obtusis 
subsequalibus. Petalorum exteriorum duo inferiora lineari-oblonga, 
5-7-nervia, plana, superius oblongum, subcucullatum, mucronatum, 
omnia sub anthesi refiexa. Petala interiora multo majora, rotun- 
dato-cordata ; labellum maximum, latum, obtusum, apice bifidum. 
Tubus cylindricus, curvatus, limbo 4-5-plo longior. Mlamenium 
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breTisBimum, lincam longam ct tntiim, suprn nntlicrani in tigulam 
hrevem rotnndatam ciliatam reflcxam productnm. Stigma infanili- 
bulifbrme, ciliatum, dorao tuberculntum. — Crescit in rivulorum ripia 
prov. Malwan ; ft. Julio. 

Panobatiuu. 

1. P. parvum ; scapo comprcsso striato 3-4-florci, perianthil tubo 
loDgissimo grncili, laciniia lineoribue acutis tuba multo brerioribua 
tribus eiterioribua mucronatia, corona periantbii kciuiis dimiUio 
breriore apice 12-dentata, dentibua sequobbua, fUaiaentis breyibus 
via dentibua coroutE nltioribua, autheris dentibua coronie longioribua, 
foliis liueimbua atriatia planiusculis basin vcraua atlenuatia, ovarii 
loculJa pluriovidatis, eapaula ovata triloba, seminibus in Ictculia abortu 
panda (1-2). — Crescit in monte Droaaghiri Concani Beptentiio- 
nnlis ; ^. Junio, 
Tube of tbe corolla ftve iucbea long, limb one incb ; antUera three 

times longer than the free part of the filament. 

CtBCCMA. 

1. C. decipien^ ; perennia, e radice flbroao tuberibus nmygdaloideia 
plnrimis pendulis intua candidia, scapia primum l.iteralibus poatea 
ex axiUia foliomm e solo tordiua cmergentium ceiilralibua 6-8 polL 
longis clavntis, foliis late ovnlibus glabria raro subtua veliitinia longo 
petiolatia, pelioUa lamince pedali cet^ualibus baai raginatis, bracteis 
floralibus aaccatis purpureis inferioribua rotundatis superioribus 
oblongis obtusis, floribna geminis purpureis, calyce infundibuliformi, 
corollee tubo dimidio breviore 3-dentato, dentibua rotundatis, corollee 
purpureES tubo intua medio barbato, laciniia esterioribus oblongis, 
Buprema mucronata cucullata, iuterioribus conformibua labia bifido 
marginibus crispis, filamento eomplanatOButhenelongitudine, stigma 
infundibuliformi antlce 3-lol>ulato ciliolato, ^andulis epigynis longis 
linearibus. — Crescit in prov. Malwan ; fl. Junio — Aug, 
The eiiatence of both central and lateral spikes seems to be a new 

feature in this gennsj and I am awaie of tbe existence of another 

undescribed species having tbe same peculiarity : the central spikes 

make their appearance two mouths after the others. 
Sasittabia. 

1 . S. Iriatidra ; pedalis acaulia, foliis longiasime petiolalas linear!- 
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spathulatis dorse obtuse cariuatis scapo multo longioribus trincrviis, 
nervis 2 marginalibus, intermedio penniuervio, petiolis terctibus basi 
YBginantibus folio duplo longioribus, scapo erecto simplici tcreti, 
apice obtuse trigono florifero, floribus verticillatis breve peclicellatis 
inoonspicuis inferioribus foemineis superioribus masculis 3-andris. 
Badix fibrosa. Folia glabra, cum petiolo 9-12 poll, longa, lamina 4-5 
lin. lata. Scopus 5-6 poU. altus, apice floriferus, bracteatus, bracteis 
oonnatis, yagiuantibus, obtusis. Florea foeminei in verticillo unico 
inferiore, masculi supra pluri verticillati, omnes plerumque in verti- 
cillo temi. Masc. Perigonium 6-partitum duplici serie, foliola 3, ex- 
teriora ovato-rotundata, interiora non petaloidea, minora linearia, 
truncata, omnia sub anthesi patentia. Stamina 3, sepnlis exteriori- 
bos opposita, afUhera subextrorsse^^^m^^ brevia, basi valde in- 
crassata, in disco fflandula tres rotundatse. F(EM. Perigonium om- 
nino masculino simile, in disco ovaria 3, libera, obovata, sessilia, 
cum glandulis 3 subulatis bracteeeformibus altemantia. Stiginala 
magna, reniformia. — Crescit in aquosis prov. Malwan ; fl, Aug. 

{To be continued.) 



Extracts from the private Letters of Dr. J. D. Hooker, written during a 

Botanical Mission to India. 

Dabjeeling to Tonglo. 

{Continued from p. 91.) 

Among shrubby plants, the dwarf Bamboo was the most abundant, 
forming little groves, or cane-jungles, of great elegance and beauty. 
The tribe (for there are several), with which I almost tire you, would 
seem, by its bulk and abundance, to make up for the strange paucity 
of other Grasses on these mountains. This is about their upper limit, 
and they are succeeded in the alpine, or upper, region of the Himalaya 
by other and more northern Graminea. The culms of the present 
species are scarcely broader than the thumb, stiff and erect ; they 
stand about a span apart, and are 6-8 feet high. Amongst them 
grew a standard Dog-rose, of scanty duU green foliage, but flowering 
copiously, white and inodorous, 8-10 feet high, with stiff stem and 
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patent coma of widely-spreading branches. The flowers droop from 
the under-side of the branches, as if they grew so for protection against 
the rain. Two Barberries are next in abundance: one is like the 
holly-leaved Euegian, and the other the counterpart of the small- 
leaved species of that far-distant region t the first is perennially leafy, 
the latter scarcely shows a bud yet. Bushes of Olea, Limoim, Sym- 
phcos, Cornea, some Araliacea, Hydrangea, and CaprifoUacea, Euony- 
mu8, Celaatrm, Btibus, Spiraa, Cotoneaater, GauUAeria, Faccinium, and 
Daphne, The larger trees were a few Oake, but chiefly Rhododendrons 
(of which I send a fall account separately). Here and there I observed 
a large Taoma (Yew), but much scattered : the largest of these trees 
measured eighteen feet in circumference, at five feet above the ground ; 
— none of them much exceeded this. Other prevailing trees were of 
the genera Pyrus, Prunue, Ceraatta, PhoHnia? of the Pruni, one 
was very like Padua, and of the Pyri, there were the representatives 
in Aria and Aucuparia,^ also Acer, Prinaepia ? and the curious Aniaodua 
luridtia. Climbing over these were Kadaura and Stauntonia, the latter 
presenting magnificent clusters of lilac flowers : Ochrea and Clematis 
acuminata, also, in vast abundance. I saw no epiphytal Orchidem 
above 10,000 feet ; but Rihea was very frequent, and always parasitical 
on trees, the racemes of flowers erect. 

Many of the above genera are not natives of the regions below 
10,000 feet (which is probably the lower limit of the alpine region), 
and they ascend to the perpetual snow. Again, very many of the 
prevailing genera and species of 4,000-9,000 feet are not found so 
high as this, so that the change is evident in the absence of certain 
groupes, as well as in their replacement by others. 

The plants cliaracteristic of the Darjeeling region, and which do 
not appear to ascend to this, or do attain it and are seen no higher, are 
Magnoliacece, BalsaminecB, Vitis^ Zanthoxylea, Meliacece, most of the 
Rubi, MelastomecBf Cucurbltacece,-\ Begonia, Aqiiilaria, arborescent 
AraliacecB, Bucklandia, Cornece, Loranthacece, Rubiacece, Lobeliacece, 
Styracea, Jasminece, Apocynece, Asclepiadece^X Cyrtandrea, Solanece (ex- 
cept Anisodus), Labiatce, Acanthacea, Verbenacece, Laurinece,^ Euphor- 

* A small apple grows wild on these hills, at 6,000 feet, 
t Only one species above 9,000 feet. 
X A Holarrhena ascends to the height of 10,000 feet. 
§ Ascend to 8,000 and 9,000 feet. 
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biaee^y Piper ^ Uriicea, Itcui* JuglaM, Scitaminea^ Epiphytal Orchidea^ 
and Poiho»,^[ 

Still tbere are many Himalayan genera, of which I have seen 
nothing, or only such representatives as grow at the very top of 
Tonglo : I know that in other Himalayan regions, they descend con- 
siderably below 10,000 feet; but they certainly do not in the 
parts of Sikkim I have examined, though they no doubt inhabit 
the regions from 10,000 feet to the snow. Such I shall enumerate, 
with the known Himalayan species of each. Ranunculi (of which 
upwards of 20 Himalayan species are already described), Thalictrum 
16s Clemaii9 18, Anemone 10, TroUius, Aquileffia, Delphinium 14, 
Jjconiium 9, Aetaa, Paonia, Cimicifuga and NirbUia, Podophyllum, 
CorydaUe 17 (I have seen but two species) Crucifera 40 species 
(I have only found 1 !), Pama^sia, Alsinea about 20 (only 3 or 4 in 
my herbarium), Hypericinea 11 (of which 1 know 3), Geranium 16 (my 
herbarium numbers 3), Alpine Leguminosa about 40 (1 have but 1 1), 
Spiraa 11 (1 in my herbarium), PotentiUa 40 (I know only 3), Rosa 7 
(I have seen 1), EpHobium 15 (2 known in Sikkim), Circaa 3, Crassu- 
lacea 20 (I have none), Ribes 6, Saxifraga 22 (not one in my herbarium 
seen by myself), UmbelUferdB 80 or 100 (I have 5 or 6), Lonicera 21 
(4 or 5 in my herbarium), Valeriana 15 (I have 2), Bipaacece 14 
(Herb. Hook. 0) : Compositce and Labiata are not in flower yet, so I 
cannot judge of them, but certainly the alpine genera Aplotaxis, 
BrigeroH, Aster, Doronicum, Dolomiaa, Senecio (30 species known, none 
seen at Daijeeling yet 1), Saussurea, &c., only occur at elevations above 
10,000 feet; Campanula 2Q (Herb. Hook. 5 or 6), Gentianece about 50 
(I have only 8 or 10), Boraginea 38 or 40 (I have 2 or 3) : in Scrophu- 
larinea I am very poor, Veronica 0, Pedicularis (of 18 Himalayan 
species I have seen but 1), Primula only 1, below 10,000 feet 1 I 
have compared no further, but the above statement proves how rich 
is the Flora of the upper, or alpine region. I have enumerated, as 
possessing only what 1 have seen : in my herbarium are a few 
Crassulacea, Sax^fragea, Dipsacea, and Composita, brought to me from 
the snowy passes; but they either occur always above 10,000 feet; or 
the influence of the great body of snowy mountains very possibly 
causes their seeking a lower level in the interior Sub-Himalayan hills, 
than in the outer ranges, where Tonglo, Sinchul, and the heights 1 

♦ One species reaches 7,500 feet. f Upper limit 7,000 feet. 
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have examined, are situated. With regard to Pines, this must be true ; 
for we have no species whatever between the level of the P. longifolia, 
at 2,000, and Taxus, at 10,000 feet ; and j'et I possess P. Webbiana, 
a true Larch, and several Junipers, from Sikkim. 

I do not doubt the influences 1 enumerated, as modifying the climate 
of Sikkim, tend to confine the alpine vegetation to a higher level here. 
The climate of Sikkim is certainly much more equable, and equability 
characterizes much loftier levels here, than in any part of the Hima- 
laya west of this, or than Bhootan ; whence arises the rich list of 
genera which delight in such a climate. Though poor in many of 
the alpine genera, and much poorer than similar elevations in the 
north-west or in Bhootan, Sikkim is probably considerably richer in 
Orders which belong to a damp temperate region, than any other part 
of the Himalayan range of an equal area ; my collection abounding 
peculiarly in Araliacece, Begonia, Oyrtandrea, OrchidetB, Ericets, es- 
pecially Hhododendrons, Symplocos, Urticea, Magnoliacea, Oaks, Palms, 
and Bamboos, which latter, I expect, attain a much greater elevation 
in Sikkim than either east or west of it, as well as being more 
numerous in species. 

We encamped on marshy ground, somewhat below the summit of the 
mountain, somewhat sheltered by the Rhododendrons and by a little 
hill. We cut logs of wood to floor our tent, the black soil being so 
oozy that we sank in it. Continued rain all the evening, with thick 
fog and a penetrating Scotch mist, rendered the spot most uncom- 
fortable, just like the top of Ben Lawers, in regular Highland weather. 
Except a transient glimpse into Nepal, we had no view, rolling mists 
tumbling over the mountain-top and obscuring all. I walked about 
a little, collecting, but was soon so saturated, that in a strong wind it 
was difficult to keep tolerably warm, with the thermometer at 50°. 

Our poor Lepchas were miserably off, having only the little bamboo 
to thatch their small sheds withal, and no blankets or other covering. 
Four bamboo-sticks, and a thatch, afforded their only protection fiom 
the inclemency of the weather, and under such shelter they crouched 
on the sodden turf, in groups of two or three, huddled together. The 
Hindoos of our party we were obliged to accommodate in the tent : 
two were already ill with fever and ague, and one of the Lepchas with 
diarrhoea, from the sudden transition from the deep hot valleys below, 
to this much colder region. Having no reason to anticipate such bad 
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weather in May, we made the best arrangements we could for the 
night, and nursed good hopes of clearer skies on the morrow. I sank 
a thermometer two feet six inches in the soil, hung my instruments 
dose by, under a Rhododendron, and made a " corduroy road " (as the 
Canadians call one of transversely-laid logs of wood), by which I 
could walk every now and then, dry-ankled, to observe them. 

During the night the rain was very heavy, and the weight of water 
caused the tent to collapse upon us. By propping the slopes with 
sticks, and laying the wax-doth of my plant-papers over our shoulders, 
we got through the night. 

On the following morning, and throughout the day, there was no 
improvement in the weather ; so that I could only collect in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tent, returning every few minutes 
with bundles of plants, and to note the botanical features of the place. 
As the climate was too cool to cause the plants or sodden paper to rot, 
I was enabled to make a very fair .collection in this way ; though I 
must own it was far from a soul-stirring pursuit, in such disappointing 
weather. Two more Lepchas, and as many Hindoos, fell sick during 
the day, whom we accommodated in the little tent, which had soon 
eight inmates instead of the two for whose comfort it was already 
narrow enough. This tendency to fever and ague, shown both in 
the natives of the plains who visit Darjeeliug, and the hill-people 
themsdves, when too much exposed, appears very singular to me : 
such attacks being altogether unknown amongst Europeans, however 
weak and otherwise predisposed. 

Finding the tracks of sheep, we sent two Lepchas in pursuit, with 
instructions and money to buy food and blankets from the shepherds. 
The foragers returned, after being away the whole day, bringing two 
sheep and two lambs, all of the lean kind, which they bought for about 
five shillings. No blankets were to be coaxed away from the shepherds ; 
but our poor fellows were only too well satisfied with our liberality in 
giving them two sheep and one lamb, the second of which latter we 
reserved for ourselves. A kettle-full of hot weak grog, which Barnes 
brewed from our bottle of whisky, did them all good, even those who 
had the ague. I should mention that the Lepchas or Ghorkas of our 
party never uttered a complaint, not even the sick ones; the Bengalees, of 
course, gave way to dismal complaints, not much to be wondered at, 
considering they had recently left the scorching plains of India. My 
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two Calcutta collectors have not one spark of energy, and I have well- 
nigh lost pity and patience for them. The native of the plains passes 
such jokes on a hill-man, who leaves his mountains for a season, as a 
cockney does on a Yorkshireman ; and, vice vend, the Lepcha dearly 
loves to catch a Bengalee in the hills ; and I cannot keep the younger 
ones of our party from making game of the collectors, than whom it 
were impossible to be cumbered with more useless beings, for whether 
well-housed and fed at Daijeeling, or employed elsewhere, they were 
thoroughly good for nothing. Their apathy, idleness, and self-conceit 
have extinguished my sympathy for their discomforts. 

As disappointing as anything was our inability to obtain any view ; 
and that which such a position commands is described as very grand, 
embracing the snowy range from far west in Nepal, to Chumalari in 
Thibet; including Kinchinjunga and the Sikkim forests of snowed 
peaks towards the centre, the deep valleys on either hand intersected 
by innumerable mountain ridges ; the courses of the rivers Teesta, 
Konki, and Cosy, from their snowy courses, through the Sub-Hima- 
laya ; and the whole of the plains, from the foot of the hills, with the 
Morung Terai skirting their base, to the Granges or Eajmahal hills in 
the extreme south. For three days did we patiently wait ; but neither 
to east, west, north, or south could we see one inch beyond the 
mountain-top. At length, the rain (but not the clouds) dispersing, we 
gladly took the opportunity of letting the tent dry in the wind, and 
started on our departure. 

During the whole of the 27th, from 7 a. m. to 11 p. M., the mean 
temperature was 51*8°; the thermometer never varied 6*5 degrees, 
standing at 47 '5° in the morning, 54° at 1 p. M. (its maximum), and 
50*7° at night, and on the following morning the same. The sunk 
thermometer (two feet six inches) maintained the constant temperature 
of 50*7°. Though the rain was so heavy, there was always evapora- 
tion going on, the atmosphere, though sufficiently damp, never indi- 
cating the saturation point ; the mean dew-point 50*3, and the 
humidity, consequently, 0*973. 

Having sent the tents and men forward, we tarried a few hours on 
the top, in alternate shower and sunshine, vainly hoping for the most 
modestly narrow view of anything at all beyond mist and RJiodo- 
dendrons. I had sunk a thermometer at the very top, to the same 
depth as the one below, which indicated a " bottom heat *' of 49*7°, 
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or one degree lower tlian at the station, only sixty feet below, no doubt 
caused by the greater exposure of the summit. The air was a good 
deal (6^ or 7^ warmer, owing, apparently, to the sun heating the 
dense mist which surrounded us, but which is cooled by contact with 
the trees, a little below the summit. A series of barometrical observa* 
tions, compared with synchronous ones taken at Calcutta, gave the 
elevation of the top 10,078 feet. The measured height of Tonglo, by 
Colonel Waugh's grand trigonometrical operations, is 10,079 feet. 

The number of LicAens, ffepatica, Mossea, and HymenophyUa^ 
growing at the top, is very great ; and I found Sphagnum in abundance, 
which is rare in Sikldm, and almost confined to moist rocks, owing 
to the ¥rant of any exposed marsh at lower elevations. Some other 
Fema^ also, were common, and a few Agarici on the twigs. The 
lAckens especially infested the BMe^ Barberry y and a small Cherry y 
called kun^pee^ which was very abundant. The Bamboo (Phieung) has 
always dean stems, and so are the Rhododendron trunks, for the most 
part, owing to their papery bark. 

{To be continued.) 
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LeUerfrom Mr. Berthold Seemann, Naturalist qf H.B.M. Survey^ 
ing-SMp Hebald, addressed to Sir W, J, Hookety after the return of 
the Herald from the second voyage in search of Sir Johi Franklin^ by 
the way qf Behring*s Straits^ and dated Mazatlan^ Mexico, Nov. 13, 
1849. 

We quitted the harbour of Honolulu (Sandwich Islands) on the 19th 
of May, 1849, again directing our course towards the north, in order 
to renew the search for the expedition under the command of Sir John 
Franklin. Expecting to obtain some information respecting H.M.S. 
Plover, we entered the Port of Petropaulowski, Kamtschatka, where 
we met the Nancy Dawson, a schooner equipped by a private gentle- 
man, Hobert Shedden, Esq., for the express purpose of discovering 
some traces of the Arctic voyagers. As nothing had been heard of the 
Plover, we remained only one day, which I devoted to collecting. The 
winter in Kamtschatka had been uncommonly severe, the thermometer 
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having stood so low as 17° of Fahr. behw zero. The day of our visit 
was the 22nd of June. The general thawing had commenced in the 
beginning of April, yet snow was still to be seen in ravines and shady 
places. On the southern slopes of the hills spring-flowers were already 
blooming ; among them) Trillium obovatum, Feratrum viride ! 1 Clematis 
Sibirica, Corydalia amMgua^ Bubus arcticus, PotentiUa anaerina, Veronica 
SteUeri, and an Orchis resembling the 0. maculata. The people were 
just commencing to prepare the ground, and to reconstruct the fences 
around their town-gardens, which they pull down every autumn, in 
order to prevent the snow from accumulating, and to open a firee pas- 
sage for the driving of sledges — their principal amusement during the 
long winter. No grain of any kind is grown in the southern parts of 
the peninsula. I am assured, however, that at Cape Kamtschatka, in 
lat. 56° N., rye and barley are raised in considerable quantities. In a 
former account 1 mentioned that the Bay of Awatscha produces only 
two kinds of trees, the Betula incana and Finns Cembra, The poplar 
(Populus balsamiferd) enumerated in Beechey's * Botany,' I have never 
seen in a wild state. In the Grovemor's garden, near Behring's monu- 
ment, is an avenue of these trees, from which the specimens transmitted 
by Messrs. Lay and Collie may possibly have been taken. 

The voyage was continued on the 23rd of June, and on the 15th of 
July Chamisso Island, in Kotzebue Sound, was reached, where we had 
the satisfaction of meeting H.M.S. Plover. That vessel had arrived too 
late last season, and being unable to pass through Behring's Straits, was 
compelled to winter on the Asiatic shore, at a place called Oorel Koi- 
mak. On Chamisso Island everything was in flower, and my excursions, 
consequently, proved productive. For the first time I found Pingiiicula 
vulgaris, not previously noticed in this part of the American continent. 
Plants were abundant, but more numerous were the mosquitoes : 
they tormented me so much that the blood was regularly streaming 
from every unprotected part of my body. In the tropics they are 
often troublesome ; but in the worst mangrove-swamps I have never 
experienced anything to equal those of these northern regions. The 
tropical mosquitoes are small, extremely swift, and, though it generally 
proves a vain attempt to kill them, yet they may be driven away. Far 
different are these northern ones, which are much larger, very sluggish 
in their movements, and, after they have once taken up their position, 
are with difficulty frightened. Fifty to a hundred may frequently 
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be destroyed by a single dash of the hand, yet all this is of no avail ; 
their place is instantly reoccupied by fresh recruits. At last a person 
becomes so fatigued with unsuccessful attempts of freeing himself 
from his tormentors, that he is obliged to give up killing them in de- 
spair, and to submit patiently to their irritating operations. 

On the 19th of July, the three vessels, Herald, Plover, and Nancy 
Dawson, left for Point Barrow. It was beautiful summer weather. 
The sky was blue and serene, the sea perfectly free from ice, aud the 
sun shining without intermission during the twenty-four hours. I 
had often longed to witness the latter phenomenon, in order to observe 
its effect upon the so-called sleep of plants. It is generally supposed 
that daylight is the great agent which causes leaves to expand. By 
observation I arrived at a somewhat different conclusion. When we 
left for the north, I planted some seeds of a new species of Plmseolus 
found on the Andes of Yeraguas. The place was so situated that the 
sun could scarcely ever shine upon them, though they had plenty of light 
and air. While we remained within the boundaries of the tropics 
their leaves shut up at five o'clock p.m., sunset being at six p.m. The 
farther we proceeded towards the north, the longer they remained ex- 
panded ; and when the sun disappeared at ten p.m., they fell asleep at 
eight P.M. This, however, was their latest hour ; they never remained 
expanded after that time, even when, in the higher latitudes, the sun 
was, at midnight, high above the horizon. The mere daylight made 
no alteration ; yet the leaflets could at any time be made to expand by 
directing the rays of the sun upon them. 

We passed Cape Lisbume, a high promontory. Icy Cape, a low 
spit, and anchored, on the 24th of July, off Wainwright's Inlet, in lat. 
70° 86' north. Prom that place four boats of the expedition and the 
Nancy Dawson started for the Mackenzie river, while the Herald and 
Plover, resuming their voyage without delay, obtained, on the 26th of 
July, the first sight of the packed ice. The ice-line extended from 
6.E. to N.W. It was traced by both vessels until, in the morning of 
the 28th of July, after having attained lat. 72° 48' north, three de- 
grees higher than had from this side ever before been reached, all 
further progress was impeded by huge masses of ice, the habitation of 
numerous Walruses. Being thus prevented from penetrating fai'ther 
northward, the ships returned to Wainwright's Inlet, which had been 
suggested as a wintering-place for the Plover ; and while the hy- 
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drographicnl survey was going on, I wns eiiableil to collect. Tlie 
nntiyes here seemed a very cbeerM people, wLo behaved in n very 
friendly mnnner towards ns ; Ihey had, however, bnt a faint idea of 
meum aud taum, and emptied our pockets with as rauch skill as if 
they had served their apprenticeship in some European capital. To- 
bacco waa highly valued by them, as they are very fond of smoking. 
Fire^for that purpose, they do not, like the Esquimaux of Kotzebue 
Sound, obtain by rubbing two pieces of wood, but by striking of steel 
and stone, using, instead of tinder, the silky hair of Eriop/wruin angus- 
IffoUum. The leaves of Itimex domesliais, Hartra., of which I saw tliem 
gathering gi'cat quantities, are eaten by them. 

Finding Wainwright'a Inlet, on neeount of the shallowness of the 
water, unadapted for a winter quarter, we left on the evening of the 
lat of August, taking a southern direction. The fine season seemed 
now to be past, heavy gales from the S.E., rain, snow-storms, and 
dense fogs following each other in quick succession. This led to tin 
involuntaty separation of the two ships. The Herald steered for the 
Asiatic side, to a place where, according to Baron von Wrnngel, some 
islands hnd been seen from the Siberian coast. The search for them 
was not fruitless. On the morning of the Ijtb of August, land was 
descried in a northern as well as in a western direction. That situ- 
ated towards the west, being surrounded by ice, could not be approached, 
and its high mountains were soon involved in clouds. That bearing 
north, however, became more defined towards ten o'clock A.if . ; and 
in the afternoon, the captain and a party, of which I formed one, went 
to take formal possession of it. The new discovery is called pro km. 
.after the ship, "Herald Island." It lies in lat. 71° 19' north, long. 
175° 23', is about twelve miles in circumference, 1,200 feet high, and 
chiefly composed of coarse granite. Up to the elevation of 900 feet, 
the rocks rise almost perpendicularly, then follows a succession of 
terraces covered with a turfy vegetation. The landing was effected on 
the N.E. aide, where a few plants were obtained, viz., onHepolica, two 
Mosses, a Grass (probably Foa arclica), one of the many varieties of 
ATteiaisia borealu, Cochlearia fenestrata, and the rare Sax^aga Lau- 
reittiana. The rocks were covered with a reddish lichen, but, owing to 
the steepness of the formation, no specimens of it were procured. Tak- 
ing this lichen into account, eight species were seen, belonging to seven 
natural Orders, and representing eight different genera. 
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We now returned, and anchored off Cape Lisburue on tbe 23rd of 
August. When we obtained the first sight of this promontory, it was 
covered with snow. This, however, on my landing the following day, 
had nearly disappeared, and had injured the vegetation less than might 
have been expected. Cape Lisburne is the most elevated part of the 
north-west coast. It is principallyformed of argillaceous slate, "swine"? 
and limestone, and abounds in rare and beautiful alpine plants. Saxi- 
fraga RtcAarthoni grew profusely in damp places. Torrey and Gray 
suppose its flowers to be white, but they only approach that colour 
when fading. The ovary, the stamens, and the base of the petals are 
purple, the apex of the petals is either flesh- or rose-coloured, with 
veins of a deeper tint. The petals of the Spider-plant {Saxifraga fla- 
geUark), another production of Cape Lisburne, are of a deep yellow 
colour, with red dots upon their inner base, precisely the same as 
those of Saxifraga Hirculus. The sterile plants of this species have 
very much the appearance of young Setnperviva. Dodecatlieon frigidum^ 
Cham., was also plentiful : its petals are purplish-violet, at the base 
yellowish-white. 

Leaving Cape Lisburne, we steered for Point Hope, and met there 
two of the boats that had been despatched towards the Mackenzie 
Biver, and the Nancy Dawson. The schooner had penetrated as far as 
Elson Bay, &om whence the two lighter boats had taken their final 
leave for the Mackenzie, while the two larger, in company with the 
Nancy Dawson, returned to Point Hope. They brought with them no 
information whatever respecting Sir John Franklin's expedition. The 
Herald, after experiencing several severe gales and very bad weather, 
reached Kotzebue Sound on the 2nd of September, where the Plover, 
Nancy Dawson, and the boats, were found safely anchored near 
Chloris* Peninsula. During this cruize the dredge had been frequently 
in use, by means of which marine animals and seaweeds were obtained. 
The AlgtB are few as to species, and all of extremely delicate texture. 

Several snow-storms and severe night-frosts had greatly altered the 
aspect of Kotzebue Sound. Mosquitoes had disappeared, Mosses and 
Lichens were advanced, the Arbutus aljpina, the most common plant of 
this district, had assumed its autumnal dress, and, in fine, everything be- 
spoke the fast approach of winter. Nevertheless, some of my excur^ 
sions on Chamisso Island and Chloris' Peninsula were profitable. The 
country adjacent to the Sound produces a prodigious number of hemes, 
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wlnuh proved of great value to the ships, ufter having beeu so loug 
without any vegetnble food ; thej ore also actively galUBrud by the 
ualivtw, *ho, (luring this season, almost live upon ihoiu. Tlioro nro 
eight iliflerent kinds, viz, : — Vaccinittm ulu/iaoaum, V. l^itU-idifa, V. 
Os^cmiiiM, -Jtubus acaalis, R. ChamamorM, AtIiuIm alpina, Comm 
Saecica, and Empttrum nigrum. 

In Eschholz Bay, Kotzeliue Sound, a river empties itsf:lf, which was 
discovered by Ca|rtain Beechey, and called by him in commemo rati oil 
of Professor Buokland, the celebrated geologist. Tlie hostile dieposi- 
tiou of the aborigines prevented him from ascending it ; but as an 
amicnblo relation was now established. Captain Kellott reaolved to ex- 
plore it, LeiLving the ship at nooa of the Sth of September, we 
reacbed Elephant Point towards the evernng. The remarkable ice- 
formntiou of tbat place was again visited, and some fossil hones col- 
lected. Enormous portions of the cltfls had separated, proviug beyond 
doubt that the ice is not a mere superficial coaling, but a regulaT 
berg, covered with alluvial soil. Similar formations are frequent alt 
along the banks of the Buckland, and their coutiuued thawing seems 
to indicate an increasing temperature towards the pole. The river, 
winch has several deltas densely covered with Hipparit viarithna and 
Erlopharum anifugt\foliuni, discharges its waters through two channels. 
We entered on tbe Ibllowing day, and nuchored opposite a imtivc en- 
oampment on the right bank. The Esquimaux were exceedingly 
friendly, inviting us into their tents, and placing raw meat and berries 
before us. They also gave us a root to eat, which they called Ma-^hoo : 
it had been roasted in the ashes, and resembled in taste the potato. 
I was anxiona to obtain a sight of the plant which produced it, and, 
for a few pieces of tobacco, induced some of the natives to show it to 
me, when I found it identical with FolffgOKmn cimparunt, Linn., a herb 
common from Behring's Straits to Waiuwright's Inlet. As wicks for 
their lamps, the natives employ Spkagnam angutl^folium. Of Allium 
Sibiricvm, which here grows in great abundance, they did not seem to 
make any use, though to our frugal meals it proved an acceptable 
acquisition. 

On the loth of September the boats ascended, About noon we 
climbed a hill, from the top of which a line panoramic view presented 
itself. The river takes a southerly direction, and forms several islets in its 
bed. The banks are generally low, the water shallow even for boats, 
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and many places are full of shoals. The country is flat, much inter- 
sected by lagoons, and but thinly covered with low bushes of Beech 
and Willow. At a distance, towards west and south, high mountains 
are discernible. During the course of the day we passed several islets, 
and halted late in the afternoon at a low spit, where I obtained ^n- 
guiwrba Canademis, Rosa cinnamamea, Oalium rubioideif Allium Sibi' 
ricum, Idihospermum deniicHlatum, Sec., &c., all more or less iiy'ured by 
frost. During the night the sky was illuminated by an aurora bore- 
alis, the most remarkable I had ever seen. It extended from the 
constellation of the Great Bear to that of the Pleiades, throwing out 
rays, which seemed to move like a flame when affected by a strong 
breese. 

Early in the morning of the 11th of September, we proceeded, but 
at noon were stopped by a waterfall, over which it was impossible to 
carry the larger boats. At this place we came to an extensive Esqui- 
maux village nearly deserted, the inhabitants, with the exception of 
three, having gone to the coast to catch fish. All the dwellings were 
underground. I crept into several, and found in one of them an old 
branch of the White Spruce, Abies alba. As at every turn of the river 
I had expected to obtain a glance of some Conifera, but always been 
disappointed, I was quite delighted with this fragment, as a sure indi- 
cation that the tree itself could not be far distant. The village was 
surrounded by groves of willow, Salix speciosa. Hook, et Am., deserv- 
ing here, for the first time, the name of trees. Though their stems 
were from eighteen to twenty feet high, by five inches in diameter, yet 
no sign of flower or fructification could be detected, which leads 
to the belief that this species, the most robust of all known willows, 
attains towards the south a great size. I have never found it with 
catkins. In habit it somewhat resembles the Salix iMpponica, Idnn. 
Among the other plants gathered here were Lupinus perennis, Poten- 
iillaJriUicosa, and Marchantia polymorphic none of which I had pre- 
viously seen. The Buckland, up to this point (lat. 65° 59' N., long. 
161° 7') takes a southern, and from thence an eastern, direction. 

While a small party, under the direction of Commander Moore 
and Lieutenant B. Macguire, proceeded to trace the river to its 
source, Captain Kellctt and I returned, regaining the ship on the 
evening of the 15th of September. The party went five days farther 
than we did, till the water became too shallow for boat-navigation. 
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On parting, I directed tlic attention of Mr. B. Macguirc, the ^rat 
Lientenant of the Herald, to the White Spruce ; and not only did that 
officer bring some excellent specimeua. of it, but alao a fiuc collection of 
other plants. New to me were several mosses, CUiopla-u/raifUut the 
red currant, litbes rahnmt, and, quite unknown, n shrub, «. 1794, of 
which the leaves are preserved in the herbarium. Aiki alia grows, 
according to Mr. Macguire, in ctuiupa on the banks of the river, 
Bttaiuing a height of twenty feet. - The fern, OUtopterU Jragilu, was 
found near a beautiful formatiou of hosnltic columns, Tliough the 
esisteuce of Can\fera ia now ascertaiaed, the exploration of the river 
has proved that not all the drift-wood with which the shores of Kotzebue 

I Sound abound, originated ou the hanks of the Buokland, leaving the 
question from whence it camo as problematical as ever. 
(7b be eoHliaved.) 
Mr. Spruce's Jotimfi/. ' ^^^H 

We have received further information of the progress of Mr. Spmoo, fl 

up the Amazon River. He had viaitod Igaripra, brilliant with the I 

' Victoria tvgia ; aud we regret that our want of space prevents us from ^| 

^^ laying the highly interesting particulnrs of this Royal Aquatic before 
our readers till the next month's number. ' 



Norti American PlanUfor iAe Seriarium. 

A recent letter &om Dr. Asa Gray announces that a further distri- 
bution of Lindheimer's Teian plants is despatched for the English 
subscribers ; and that twelve sets (only) are preparing of Mr. Wright's 
collections, made recently between Western Texas, El Pasco, and New 
Mesico, are nearly ready, Mr. Wright is preparing for another expe- 
dition to the West and North of El Pasco, which it is expeeted will 
yield a rich and abundant harvest. 

We may take occasion here to state that a very line and especially 
beautiful set of the late Mr. Oakes' New England plants is about to be 
seut (with the collections above-mentioned) to Mr. Heward, for sale, 
consisting of about 500 species, at the price of 23 dollars. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



PaxtofCs Floweb-Gabden ; by John Lindley and Joseph Paxton. 
4to. No. I. and II. London. March and April 1850. 

The dose of the year 1847 witnessed the termination of Edwards' 

* Botanical Register/ — a work commenced, we believe, in a spirit of 
rivalry, if not of hostility, to ' Curtis's Botanical Magazine ;' but, of 
late years, under the editorship of Dr. Lindlcy, it has proved one of 
the most important vehicles for the communication of pure botanical 
and horticulture knowledge that has ever appeared in any age or 
country. It reached to the completion of the 33rd volume. 

At the dose of the last year, 1849, Mr. Paxton's ' Magazine of 
Botany' also was oonduded with the 16th volume ; and, at the same 
period, it was announced that a new work would appear shortly, in the 
joint names of Lindlcy and Paxton (and no names can stand higher in 
Botany and Horticulture), the object of which was "to supply,in monthly 
numbers, as full an account of all the new and remarkable plants intro- 
duced into cultivatiou as is necessary to the gardener, and as the price 
and extent of a periodical will furnish. The history of such plants will 
be sought in the Botanical works published on the Continent, to which 
cultivators have little access, as well as in those of our own country, 
and in the gardens or herbaria from which they are derived." " To 
effect this purpose, it is proposed to separate each number into two 
distinct parts. In the first part will be found three coloured plates of 
plants, which, from their beauty or remarkable tints, especially demand 
this expensive style of illustration." " The title of the second part, 

* Gleanings and Original Memoranda,' fully explains its purpose. Un* 
important spedes will be merely mentioned; those of higher inte- 
rest will be described at greater length ; and of the most remarkable 
kinds there will be introduced woodcuts, in which an attempt will be 
made to combine accurate representations with some pictorial effect." 
In short, the work may be considered an union of the publications of 
the two respective authors, with the addition of the plants " sought in 
the Botanical works published on the Continent." 

With a view to render full justice to the plates, an artist from Paris 
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hae been engaged to prepare the figtires in Ixindon ; and the firet two 
DumbGra, mentioned at tlie iiend of this artiele, all tbat have yet appeared, 
are now before us, in wbicli tlic pledge of tlie authors to the public is 
fully redeemed, that there should he a great amount of figures and sub- 
jects at a very small coat. We must confess ourselves, however, a little 
disappoiuted with the "beauty or remarkable tints" of the coloured 
platea. They are not equal to the minority of those of the ' Botanical 
Ke^Bter,' a fair sutrjeot for corapariBon. The first Plate is SaiTacenia 
Srammfmdii, on a reduced scale ; — the upper part of a leaf only of the 
natural size, no flower, though it baa been represented in tbat slate, 
some years ago, in the ' Annals of the Lyoeum of Natural History of 
New York,' as quoted by the anthora. The history of the plant, how- 
ever, is exceedingly interesting. The second Plate rejjrcscnta Jdeuo- 
calymna niii^m, which we venture to consider identical with Adena- 
Bolgvma amofum, Dc Cand. and Cot, Mag. 1. 4S10, with the bracteaa 
fiilien off. Plate 111. exhibits Cattlm/a fFalkeriaiia, Gardaer ; "per- 
haps the nearest relation of this plant ia with 0. t^Derda, from whicb, 
however, its dwarf habit and iEcompleto lip readily distingniah it." 
The description is accompanied by an enumeration of the twenty 
species at present grown in our collections. The woodcuts in the 
gleanings are Arvitolochia pic/a, {Tom Van Houtte's ' Flora.' A leaf 
of the fine Berberit Japonica (Ilea ! of Thunberg), of China, now in 
cultivation vrith Messrs. Standish and Noble, at the Bagshot Nursery, 
S. Loxemit, B. Danoimi, and B. Uncloria; ^raa decttnbeiu, Oram' 
manties gentianotda, and (Mandrinia, wmbnUaia, end thirty-two species 
in all, are more or less noticed in the " Gleanings." 

No. II. gives coloured repreaentations of (^notiui dentatut, of Cali- 
fornia, Adamiia verueolor, n. ap., from China (Mr, Fortune), and Ond- 
diam kanuUochiliait, n. ap., from New Granada, accompanied by a list 
t>f all the plurituberculate-lipped apecies known in cuHivatioD. To 
these are added thirteen woodcutt of rare or little-known planta ; and 
twentj-six species are noticed, with observations. 



The ' Gardener's Magazine of Botany,' Su:., by Thos. More and W. 
P. Ayrea, &c., must, for want of space ia the present, be noticed in 
OUT next, number. 
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Extracts from the private Letters of Dr. J. D. Hookeb, written during a 

Botanical Mission to India. 

Dakjeeung to Tonglo. 

{Continued from p. 151.) 

The descent was slippery and uncomfortable, from the wetness of 
the clay-banks and the occasional showers. At about 6,000 feet we 
left the region of rain and clouds, and here found both Balanophora 
and Monotropa pushing through the soil : the former is a new 
monoecious species, with the scaly leaves forming a cyathiform in- 
volucre half-way up the peduncle. I need not say how vastly pleased 
I was, at coming unexpectedly, and at such an elevation, upon a 
genus which had long engaged my close attention at home. I have 
since found the same species at 8,000 feet, the B. dioica at 7,500, 
and B. polyandra, Griff., and typhigera. Wall., at lower levels, but all 
within the temperate region, L e,, above 4,000 feet. 

We arrived at Simonbong by dark, and, our little tent being very 
wet, we begged accommodation from the Lama. Considering how jea- 
lous these people are, and how averse they have shown themselves to 
intercourse with Europeans, we were agreeably disappointed at re- 
ceiving a civil affirmative, — not an invitation to his house, though, 
which was too poor for the reception of the first Europeans he had 
ever seen, but to the temple itself, which he placed at our service, 
without even locking the sacristy. A better tribute could not well 
be paid to the honesty of my Lepcha followers. He only begged us 
not to disturb his people, nor to allow the Hindoos of our party to 
smoke inside. 

The Lama's temple is of wood, raised on posts, opening on a short 
stage at one gable, and with windows having sliding wood-shutters 
on each side of the upper-end, where the altars, &c., are. A piece 
of stone served for a fire-place at the door-end. The roof was very 
low-pitched, and there were neither tables nor chairs, nor other fur- 
niture, except a little settee and some shelves near the altar. The 
Lama is of Thibetan origin, bom in Sikkim, and consecrated by the 
high Lama priest of Changachelling, one of the principal convents in 
Sikkim, an4 which is always itself consecrated from Lhassa. He lives 
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alone, in a house hiird by, but has two Bhotun boy-assistflnts, who 
sleep in the temple, each stretched on large planks of wood, dose to 
the altar. These beds were made over to Barnes and myself ; woftilly 
rough and hard they were, and far from clean ; but we congratulated 
ourselres on their dryness. The springy couch of bamboo, which the 
Lcpcha makes in your lent, renders the carrying a mattraas, or anything 
but blankets, superfluous. 

Tbo altar was uncanonically placed at the west end of the building, 
the front rudely chequered with black, red, and white paint. On it 
stood seven neat hemispherical brass cups, full of water, all in a row ; 
behind them a human thigh bone, bored and pierced at each condyle ; 
some common black bottles, with sprigs of ^iiiea Webbiana, a Ju- 
niperus, and the purple small-flowered Khododeadron ; n large conch- 
shell, with the sacred Lotus carved on it ; and a brass jug of beautiful 
design, e?identty Chinese, in which two long peacock's feathers 

Above the altar were ranged shelves, with numerous Hindoo idols, 
brought from the plains ; on one side a bos full of sacred MSS., in the 
Thibetan character, and branches of Juniper, he, and on the other a 
rude model of the Sumbo-nath temple at Catlmandu, in Nepal. On 
the ground stood the widely-famed praying-cylinder, which I was 
charmed to see for the first time. It consisted of a leathern cylinder 
(like a StUtou cheese) [Jaced upright in a frame : a projecting piece 
of iron strikes a little bell at each revolution, the revolution being 
caused by an elbowed axle and string. Within the chelae are deposited 
written prayers, and whoever puUa the string properly is considered to 
have repeated his prayers as often as the bell rings. 

Before the altar was a small settee, with a low form on one side 
and a little fiamework like a child's chair in front. The table exhibited 
a handsome Chinese carved belli some water-vessels, an incense-holder, 
burnt juniper, and other mystical emblems ; — the chair, a broad 
brass platter, with a brass egg-cup inverted on it. Against the wall 
of the house leaned a huge tambourine and curved iron drum-stick. 
Various other little articles hung about the building, or were stowed 
away in lockers or cupboards, chiefly books, I was told, loo sacred to 
be looked at every day. 

Before daylight in the following morning, we were awakened by a 
dreadful noise, and, jumping up, I saw the two boys hammering away 
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at the huge tambourine gong, near the foot of the plank on which I lay. 
When tired of this, which lasted for ten minutes, one of them went to the 
altar, took up the thigh-bone, and drew far from dulcet strains there- 
from, and, when tired of that, took a spell at the conch till his cheeks 
ached. I cast a rueful look at my companion, Mr. Barnes, whose eyes, 
little less sleepy than mine, were fixed on the door, by which the Lama 
entered, marching with solemn gait, bare-legged and dirty-faced, his 
closely shorn head covered with a square Tartar red cap, a loose gown of 
red cloth girt round the middle, and under-garment of questionable 
colour, possibly once purple. He muttered, groaned, and uttered such 
extraordinary sounds, that we were fairly aroused, and, huddling on my 
doak, I watched his proceedings, which, if not very interesting (still 
less edifying), are novel to a European, fetching a little bag from 
one end of the room, he turned the quilt-covering of the settee and 
squatted down cross-legged, still groaning forth his prayers in a most 
deprecating voice. Eeversing the egg-cup in the basin, he filled it 
with water, and, after the disposal here and there of other waters from 
the jugs and on the table, drew a curious little bell from his bag, beat 
it with the donge, or rang it, then took off his beads, and with the 
other hand counted them as he prayed. "Maliva, O Maliva," he 
uttered, in a most agonized tone, scattered water about the room, 
refilling the platter each time, and adding a few grains of rice. After 
a due sprinkling, the remaining water was thrown away and the bell 
resumed ; also a larger one, as big as an ordinary dinner-bell, very 
handsome, with .idols all round the mouth and sides : this he rang 
violently, growling, squeaking, praying, snapping his fingers, and 
clapping his hands ; then restoring the little bell and symbol, 8cc. to 
the bag, they were hung up again. Fire was next brought, and put 
in an open censer, with juniper ashes, and placed outside the window, 
the grateful smoke being wafted in ; he then resumed praying with the 
big bell, and, after a tedious repetition of similar ceremonies, cleaned 
his water-pots and cups, threw aU the remaining water out of the 
window, and retired, greatly to my relief ; for the noise of the bells 
was intolerable in the eai'ly morning, and much worse than the thigh- 
bone, conch, or gong. Fervid as the devotions appeared, to judge 
by their intonation, I fear the Lama felt more curious about us than 
was proper under the circumstances ; and when I tried to sketch him, 
his excitement knew no bounds, he fairly turned round on the settee, 
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and, couliuuing his prayers and bcU-aoconipatiimcnt, appeared to be 
esoreising mo, or some spirit within mo. 

Througliout Lhe worship, anil in all the arraugement^ and iinplc- 
mtiQta, the mixture of HiadooiBm, Boodhism, and Catholicism was 
most striking, and of Judaism, too, if Lhe " buruiiig of incense " 
origioated, as no doubt it did, with tUc Jews, though uow common to 
almost every form of religion, except the Proteatant Christian. The 
Juniper of the Old Testament is believed, however, to be the ^pariiani 
mottoapenmm, which I saw growing between Cairo and Suez, in com- 
pany with the Rote of Jericho, Gtm Acacia, &c. It is the plant generaJly 
used for charcoal iu those and other perls of the eastern laud of 
Bible history: — "Uot coals of Juniper." The devotions were, of 
course, paid to the goda and saints of the Boodhist ealeudar .- the 
praying-cylinder, coiicb, and human tlitgb-bonc are essentially Boodh- 
ist, even the bell. The form of tLe altar, however, is decidedly 
Catholic ; so is the conventual ayatem, celibacy of the priests, their 
retl gowns, shaven heads, and bare feet, their rosary, and, above all, the 
cousecration of the priests by the laying od of hands, and the blessing 
of the people on certain occasions, when the band is also pluced on the 
heads of the great, and the poorer class are touched with an ivory 
staff, or, if too numerous, blessed ea mane, from the gates of the 
teniple. All these, and many other particulars, the Lama corama- 
nicated without reserve. He was a very civil person, iu short, and 
invited ua to come back when one of the great festivals should be held, 
and the holy books would be produced, the people (bringing the first- 
fruits of their flocks and their fields) would be blessed, and, above all, the 
thigh-bone blown with an extra flourish. The latter, he told me, is the 
most prized of all the sacred implements on this side the Snowy Moun- 
tains, because of thescautinessof the population, and their abort stature, 
hirge bones being much coveted for the purpose. In sooth, it takes " a 
pretty gentleman"* to furnish such & bone as the Lama of Simoubong 
possessed. Before our departure he presented us witli a bamboo-work 
bowl, thickly varnished and waterproof, containing half-fermented com 
and millet. This miiture, called Murma, is invariably offered to the 
traveller, either in the state of fermented grain, or more commonly in 

* It IB repotted i: 
station, being a tall i 
Immpel-boaea. 
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a bamboo jug, filled quite up with warm water, when the fluid, sucked 
through a reed, affords a refreshing drink. He gratefully accepted 
a few rupees and trifles which we had to spare. I wanted a blessing 
in due form, but was rather too much of a sceptic in the matter of 
the Boodhist trinity, in transmigration, ui the efficacy of the " Om mani 
Padmi horn," and praying-cylinder. 

I cannot tell how far this was a normal or typical specimen of the 
Lama worship : the religion is well known now to be essentially trans- 
Himalayan, especially in the grand features of a hierarchy, and conven- 
tual system, both for men and women (monastery, called " goompa," 
and nunnery). Ail the offshoots of it, planted on this side of the 
snow, are liable to be modified by a mingling of the Hindoo worship ; 
and, indeed, the Ldma owned to having procured many of his idols 
from the Hurdwan fair, selecting them with little regard to breed 
or stack, 

Thibet is still, perhaps, the stronghold of Boodhism, if we regard 
the number of priests occupied in its worship, proportionably to the 
mass of the people, the universality of the creed, the nobles being all 
churchmen, and the splendour of the temples, as compared to the 
poverty of the inhabitants. In a journal, carefully collected by Dr. 
Campbell from a Hindoo who travelled from Malva in Western India, 
through Bhotan into Thibet, and to Lhassa, it appears that in the 
monasteries of Teshoo Loomboo alone 3,800 Lamas reside, and at 
Lhassa itself 10,000. Throughout Thibet, the lower class laity alone 
hold no priestly office, the nobiUty all to a man do. The Chinese 
worshippers of Fo (another name for Boodhists) are, of course, 
incomparably superior numerically to the Thibetans ; but the Emperor 
himself looks to Lhassa, as the spiritual fountain-head of his people's 
religion. He enjoins no kind of worship on his subjects, has no 
ecdesiastical bench, supported by Grovenunent ; and himself, as well as 
his nobles, are supposed careless to all ordinances of religion, confining 
their creed to a belief in one supreme being. For the people, a 
tangible, or at least defineable, object for worship is necessary, and Fo 
is- the choice. 

The authority which China exercises over Thibet is, therefore, purely 
military : she interferes with no other branch of its internal econo- 
my ; and she exerts a similar influence over the two steppes north 
of Thibet, that of Little Bucharia, between the Kuen-lun and Thain- 
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chad chaina, and Altai ; tlie pnncipal hordes scattered over which o 
of Turkish origin, and Mahomedans. China supplies them with 
military force, which occupies all their atrong-plaoea, for her own ai 
theii' reciprocal protection. '. : . ' ' ■■ -^--■-jj 

With regard to the prevalence of Roman Catholic forms and ■ritds'^^'i^t^jj 
amongst a people whose religion is so much older than Bomanism, it 
is certainly a curious subject. Boodhism, no douht, originated,* 
prohably as a sort of Brahminism, on this side the Himalaya ; the 
Lbassa monks still looking to India, as the regioa of their most holy 
asaoDtatioDB and objects, and their symbols, especially the Lotus, being 
as foreign to a central Asiatic climate as frequent in an Indian one. 
However it may have sprung, it spread at one time nil over India, 
equally as throughout eastern mid central Asia, the wild mountain tribes 
of the Vindhya and other ranges (especially of the Ghata) alone 
retaining their more harharoua ritual, as they had done when Brah- 
minism first supplanted the aboriginal creeds, and as tiiey still did 
when the Brahmins, under the famous &ama, were re-established, and 
Boodhism was ejected ; oil of whom (except the heterodox Jaiua, to 
whom I alluded when writing of Paras Nath) were put down throughout 
India, except Ceylon. 

Some have supposed the Thibetan Boodhtsts to be indebted to the 
Nestorians for most of their Romanist ceremonies ; others attribute nil 
to the long-subsequent exertions of the Jesuits. We find the latter, 
however, bitterly lamenting the similarity in the forma of Boodhist 
worship and their own ; and very naturally would they do so. The 
Bomish creed is so dependent for its influence over simple minds 
to the imposing ceremonies that accompany it, and especially in its 
attempts to proselytize, that the familiarity of the Boodhists with 
similar forms materially crippled their resources. It appears to me 
not unnatural to suppose that a disposition to monaohisra may have 
been self-developed, in a scantUy peopled and sterile country, where 
the disproportion of the sexes is still so great, that several brothers live 
in harmony with one wife. Such communities of celibates, assuming 
spiritual power in addition to that which mere combination ensures, 
might easily keep the poorer classes in subjection, and be the 
origin of a hierarchy. The mystic nature of the doctrines they 
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inculcate, whether originating wholly amongst themselves, or received 
from others, and partially concealed by them fix)m the public, would 
give additional weapons. The system, once established, is quite likely 
^ ^to have adopted many of the forms exercised by the Catholics in their 
attempts at conversion, and none of which involved any infringement 
of existing rites. Such an adoption, if the selection were judicious, 
would weaken the chance of the Catholics, and by so much strengthen 
their own hands. 

We left Simonbong with the determination of reaching Daijeeling 
the same day, and accomplished it with some diflBculty, for it involved 
a descent of several thousand feet at once, crossing three intervening 
spurs, and ascending 5,000 feet more. The Pteri8 grows at Simon- 
bong to fourteen feet high, a greater stature than even in New 
Zealand, where alone I have seen it attain twelve feet high. The soil 
is a deep reddish clay, from the decomposition of the gneiss, full of 
felspar, and tinged with oxide of iron. The hill-sides, where there is 
or has been cultivation, were perforated with pits, in which the natives 
have stored roots. We crossed the Little Runjeet much lower down 
than last week, hoping in vain to avoid some of the fatiguing spurs. 
Though it did not rain, the mountain-tops were heavily clouded, and 
the heat (80°) of the valleys proved very trying and oppressive, that 
of the stream 69°. Mem elaaticay Hoya, Chlorantkus, Marlea, and 
some other plants, never leave these hot holes. Passed a Semul-tree 
(Bombax) on the spur of Chongtong, elevated about 3,000 feet, which 
is much the greatest altitude at which I have seen it. This individual 
tree is a very conspicuous object, even from Daijeeling, from its size 
and rarity. The last ascent up a steep spur to home, was one pitiless 
pull, over burnt ground, till we reached 4,000 feet (the forest), where 
we had plenty of rain and a cooler climate. The clayey soil was very 
slippery, and so steep that the march was most fatiguing : I scarcely 
remember being more fagged and thirsty. At 6,000 feet we came on 
a glorious harvest of the yellow-fruited bramble, ripe, and loaded with 
fruit. I recollect that, when a child at home, prudence forbade the 
full enjoyment of wild fruit, and that colic sometimes preceded satiety ; 
but of this grateftd raspberry any quantity may be eaten with safety, 
as we did most assuredly prove. Reached Daijeeling by nightfall. 
The men came up on the following day, four of them ill with fevers, 
from sleeping in the hot valleys after their previous exposure to damp 
and cold. 
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ExeurtioH to the JuHction of the Great Rmjeet Rieer mtA the \ 

Teeita. on th^ bordern of Bholan. May 1848. 

The Great Bunjeet ftows from the snows of the southern face of 
Kinchin (due north of Daqeeling), and winds through deep valle,va, 
till it is turned aside by the numerous spurs of Sinchul. The first of 
these is that whereon Darjeeling is situatud, and which deflects the 
stream's course for fifteen or twenty milefl to the east, where, meeting 
the Teesta, the combined waters of both rivers flow through n gap 
of the Sub-Himalaya into the plains. Though both have a snowy 
source, the Teesta is by far the larger stream of the two, and the most 
considerable in Sikkim ; it rises on the eastern slope of Kinchin, flows 
ft little east, and ia turned southward by a lofty long southerly 
spur of the snowy range. The latter river is supplietl by a feeder 
from the east, called the Little Teesta, before its union with the Great 
Rniyeet, as also by many streams from the high snowed ridges, which 
redace its temperature considerably, as I had occasion to notice, at the 
junction of the two. 

May Zrd. — Leaving Darjeeling with Mr. Barnes, I descended the 
spur to Leebong, one of the two secondary spurs (the easterly) formed 
by the forking of that whereon Datjeeling stands, which is densely 
wnoded. Leaving the region of Birch and Magiiolin, nt a little below 
7,000 feet, Banana, Tree-fern, and Oaryola aU appear, together with 
large Araliaeea ; the Mi£kelia exeeha (?) is here replaced by a smaller- 
flowered species, and the Wallnut is common in the woods.* 

Below Leebong is the village of Ging, a hamlet, surrounded by 
steeps, cultivated with Maize, Bice, Millet, and various tropical Gerealia. 
It is rendered very picturesque by a long row of tall poles, each bearing 
a narrow vertically elongated banner, covered with mystical inscriptions, 
and surmounted by eoronet-like ornaments, or spear-heads, rudely cut 
out of wood or of basket-work, and adorned with cotton fringe. These 
are emblems of the Boodhist religion, and held very sacred, though 
the votaries attached no definite meaning to them. Ging is a village 
peopled by Bhotan immigrants ; and when one dies, if he can afford 
to pay for them, two additional poles and flags are set up, to propitiate 

* The Silikim Waliaut is liiick-sheQled, sod rather laon oblong than the English ; 
that from Bhotan altogether reacmblea the very host European. I Bead yoa a lot, 
giTEn me by Mrs. CampbeU. 
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in his favour. Boodhism, Mr. Hodgson tells me, is spreading fast 
amongst these momitaineers, through the influence of the Bhotea 
Lamas, who have many temples, and some convents, on this side the 
snow. The Lepchas profess no religion of their own, though they 
uniformly acknowledge the existence of good and bad spirits. To the 
good, they pay no heed : why should we P they say, the good spirits 
do us no harm ; — the evil spirits, who dwell in every rock, grove, and 
mountain, are constantly at mischief, and to them we must pray, lest 
they hurt us. Every tribe has a priest-doctor : he neither knows nor 
attempts to practise the healing art, but is a pure exorcist : all bodily ail- 
ments are deemed to be the operation of devils, who are cast out by the 
prayers and invocations of the priest-doctors. StDl they acknowledge 
the Lamas to be very holy men, whose religion is good, and, were the 
latter only moderately active, they would soon convert all the Lepchas. 
As it is, the Bev. Mr. Start, a German missionary at Daijeeling, has made 
several proselytes to Christianity ; but with a wandering people, who 
have no fixed location even within the narrow bounds of Sikkim, and 
who never see their spiritual head except at Daijeeling, the task of 
conversion is not easy. 

Totally destitute of sacred edifices, or of skill and materials to 
" make him either a temple or a god," the rude Boodhist of these parts, 
in the absence of any visible object of adoration, sets up such banners 
as I observed at Ging, in honour of Sunga, the third member of his god- 
head. The inscriptions on the flags are the mystical and long- disputed 
sentence, " Om Mani Padmi hom ;" or, " I salute him of the Lotus and 
Jewel ;'* for such is the interpretation of this much-contested invocation, 
which has puzzled orientalists, who have known it as the common 
invocation of the Boodhists, for full 200 years. I am indebted to 
Hodgson for the translation ; its correctness is acknowledged : Sunga, 
or Pudma Panee, is always represented with a Lotus and Jewel. 

The Lepcha houses are tolerably large, framed of bamboo, raised on 
a stage, and thatched with split bamboos, so as to be quite water-tight : 
this roofing is very good, and generally adopted by the English. 
Beyond one gable, the stage is prolonged into a sort of perch, whereon 
the family are often seen assembled. Inside there are one, two, or more 
rooms, but containing little furniture. Underneath the house a goodly 
lot of pigs grunt, and a very fine race of cattle is herded, the latter 
generally black and white, of the size and somewhat the look of our 
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AjTBhire kine, The stock ia pecidiar, differing from that of Nepal and 
of the plains. The milk and butter thcj afford is good. Except 
bamboo, they get no grass, but browse on the leaves of the forest. 

A group of Lepehas ia exceedinglj picturesque. Tlioy are of abort 
atature — four feet eight inches to five feet — rather broad in the cbest, 
and with museulnr arms, but eidoII liands and slender wrists. The 
fece is broad flat and of eminently Tartar character, flat-nosed and 
oblique-ejed a sallow complosion, or often a clear olive, no beard, and 
little moustache the hair is collected into an immense tall, plaited Hat 
or round. The lower limbs are powerfully developed, befitting genuine 
mountaineers the feet are small. Though never really handsome, 
and very woman sh in the cast of coiint«nnnce, they have invariably a 
mild, frank, and cicn engaging expression, which I have in vain sought 
to analyze, and which is perhaps inoro due to the absence of anything 
niipleasing, than the presence of direct grace or beauty. In like 
manner, the girls are often very engaging to look upon, though with- 
out one good feature ; they are all sniiles and good-nature ; and the 
children are frank, lively, laughing urchins The old women are thorough 
hags. Indolence, when left to themHelves, is the Lepehas" besetting 
sin ; they detest any fixed employment, and their foulness of person 
and garments renders them disagreeable inmates of a house : in this 
rainy climate they arc supportable out or doors. Tlioiigh fond of 
bathing when they come to a stream in hot weather, and expert, even 
admirable swimmers, these people never take to the water for the pur- 
poses of ablution. In disposition they are amiable and obliging, frank, 
humorous, and polite, without the servility of the Hindoo ; and their 
address is free and unrestrained, Their intercourse with one another . 
and with Europeans is scrupulously honest ; a present is divided 
equally amongst many without a syllable of discontent, or grudging 
look ot word : each, on receiving his share, comes up and gives yon a 
brusque how and thanks. Already they have learnt to overcharge, and 
use extortion in dealing, as is the custom with the people of the plains ; 
but it is clumsily done, and never accompanied with the grasping air and 
insufferable whine of the latter. Though constantly armed with the 
long knife, they have never been known to draw it on one another : 
frimily and political feuds are alike unheard of amongst them. In morals 
the Lepcha is " integer vitie sceleriaque purus," thus differing widely 
from the vices of the neighbouring people, especially the natives <rf 
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Bhotan, amongst whom polyandry prevails, and the convent system is 
carried to such an excess, that all ties of relationship and morals are 
gone. Like the New Zealander, the Tasmanian, the Fuegian, and the 
natives of other climates, which, though cold, are moist and equable, 
the Lepcha's' dress is very scanty, and when we are wearing our wool- 
len under-garments and hose, he is content with one cotton vesture, 
which is loosely thrown round the body, leaving one or both arms free ; 
it reaches to the knee, and is gathered round the waist : its fabric is 
close, the ground-colour white, universally ornamented with longitudinal 
blue stripes, two or three fingers broad, prettily worked with red and 
white. When new and clean, this garb is remarkably handsome, and gay, 
but not showy. In cold weather an upper garment with loose sleeves 
is added. A long knife, with a common wooden handle, hangs by the 
side, stuck in a sheath ; he has also, often, a quiver of poisoned 
arrows and bamboo* bow across his back. On his right wrist is a 
curious wooden guard for the bowstring ; and a little pouch, containing 
Aconite poison and a few common implements, is suspended to his 
girdle. A hat he seldom wears, or, if he does, it is an extravagantly 
broad, flat-brimmed one, with a small hemispherical crown. It is made 
of leaves of ScUaminea, between two thin plates of bamboo-work, 
clumsy and heavy ; his umbrella I explained before. All the Lepchas 
are fond of ornaments, wearing silver hoops in the ears, necklaces 
made of amber and turquoise, brought from Thibet, and coral from 
the south, with the curious silver mystical emblem of Boodhism, 
sometimes as large as a wallnut. In these decorations, and in their 
hair, the poor creatures take some pride ; the ladies often dressing the 
latter for the gentlemen. In their houses you may often see, the last 
thing at night, a damsel of discreet port, demurely go behind a young 
man, unplait his pig-tail, teaze the hair, thin it of some of its lively 
inmates, braid it up for him, and retire. 

In diet, they are gross feeders.f Pork is a staple dish, and 
when travelling they live on the fruits of the earth, animal or 
vegetable. Fern-tops, roots of Scitaminea, and theur flower-buds, 
various leaves, it is difficult to say what not, Boleti and Agariciy are 

* The quiver bamboo is rare, from its thinness of parietes, and consequent light- 
ness ; it is brought from Bhotfui. 

t Campbell's definition of the Lepcha*s Flora cibaria is, that he eats, " or must 
have eaten, everything soft enough to chew ; for, as he knows whatever is poisonous, 
he must have tried all :" his knowledge is wholly empirical. 
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clioppcd up, fried with a little oil, anU eatea, TliBy drink out of prctly 
wooden cupa, or quaigha, turned out of maple-kuots, or other woods. 
Their intoxicatiug driuk, which seems more lo citeitc than to debauch thi! 
the mind, is partially fermented Mui-wa grain (UleiuiiHe Coracaua). Spirits 
are rather too strong tu be relished raw, and wheu I give a glass of wine 
to one of a party, he sips it, and hands it round to all the rest. A 
bninboo flute, with four or six burnt holes, is the only musical instrument 
I have seen in use amon^ them. When travelUug, and the fatigues 
of the day are over, the Lepehas sit for some hours chatting, telling 
stories, singing in a monotonous tontt, or blowing this flute. In the 
latter I discover no air, the performauL'e is merely a modulated IwAo- 
twko, singularly harmonious in expression, both plaintive and pleasing ia 
these wild forests ; all like to listen to it, and his must be a duU ear 
wlio cannot draw froin it the indication of a contented mind, whether 
he may relish its soft musical notes or not. 

Tliough always equipped for the ehaae, I fancy the Lepcha is no great 
sportsman ; there is little to be pursued in this region, and he is not 
driven to follow what there is, by dire necessity, nor is there game 
enough to encourage a taste for sporting. 

Such are some of the prominent features of this people, who inhabit 
the Sub-Himalayas between the Nepalese and Bhotan frontier, at 
elevations of 3,000-6,000 feet. In their relatiuna with us, they are 
conspicuous for their honesty, their power as carriers and mountaineers, 
and their skill as woodsmen, for they build a waterproof house with thatch 
of banana leaves in the lower, or bamboo in the elevated regions, and 
equip it with table and bedstead for three persons, in an hour, using 
no implement but the heavy knife. Kindness and good humour soon 
attach them-to your person and service. A gloomy-tempered or morose 
master they avoid, an unkind one they flee. If he be a good hills-man 
like themselves, they will follow him with alacrity, sleep on the cold 
bleak mountain, exposed to the pitUess rain, without a murmur, lay 
down he heavy burden to carry the master over a stream, or give him 
a h Ip Ug hand up a rock or precipice, — do anything, in short, but 
ncoun a foe, for I believe the Lepcba to be a veritable coward.* It 
s 11 p haps, he is so ; for if a race, numerically so weak, were to 
mb d t elf, even by resenting the injuries of the warlike Ghorka, or 
da k Bho anese, the folly would soon lead to destruction. 
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As yet 1 know little of the other races inhabiting Sikkim, the Lim- 
bos, Murmis, and Mechis, nor of the Ghorkas, Bhotanese (of Bhotan), 
and Bhoteas of Thibet (the three last are immigrants, respectively from 
the west, east, and north); when I do, I will give you some little sketch 

of them. 

{To be continued.) 



Mr. Spruce's Voyage up the Amazon River ; extracted from a letter 

dated Santarem, November 15, 1849. 

[If we may judge -from the uncommon interest that has been 
manifested of late in the living specimens of Victoria regia, with the 
sight of which the public have been so liberally indulged in this 
country by the noble Dukes of Devonshire and of Northumberland, 
the following account of Mr. Spruce's visit to one of the native loca- 
lities of the plant will be very acceptable to our readers. They will 
learn from it, if the reports made to that gentleman be true, that the 
largest leaves yet produced in our country (five feet two inches across), 
are but dwarfs compared to what they are in the lakes communicating 
with the mighty Amazon river, during the wet season ; and that the 
deeper the water in which this truly royal plant is cultivated, the more 
luxuriant will be the foliage and the flowers. — Ed.] 

I seize the opportunity of a vessel sailing to-day for Para to write a 
brief letter, and to forward specimens of the flowers and leaves of the 
Victoria regia in a barrel of spirits. We reached Santarem on the 27th 
ult., after a favourable voyage, although twelve days out of seventeen 
were taken up by the first half of the distance, so tedious is the task of 
threading the narrow channels that connect the mouth of the Tocan- 
tins with the Amazon. I have not time to enter into details, and can 
only say that I seized every opportunity of landing, whenever the mon- 
taria was sent ashore to cut wood, or when we anchored during the 
day ; but this was rarely in such spots as I would myself have selected, 
and those hasty excursions were not always productive. The Canal de 
Tajipuru, which separates the great island of Marajo from the main- 
land, contains numerous water-plants, but scarcely any were in flower. 
I got only a superb Pontederia, or perhaps Mchhomia, with very large 
flowers, and leaves almost exactly orbicular. The floating masses of 
Pontederia, frequent in the bays of this channel, had generally inflated 
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pi;tiole9, but I hare seeu terete and iiiilated petioles rising from the same 
root, and the inHatioa seems merely assumed to suit tLc nattuit habit. 
In all these species, aad ia another very pretty one gathered in lakes 
near Santareni, I observe the fibres of the root to be capped by a sort 
of oalyptra, as I believe you have yourself remarked in some of this 
tribe. I made out the existence of at least one real WiUow on the shares 
of the Amazon, for I have procured both its Sowers and fruit ; another 
willow-like tree I could get only iii leaf. 

The crew of our vessel consisted almost entirely of Tapuya Indians. 
with whom 1 had freijuent eonversationa respecting the, plauta of the 
environs of Santarem. Amongst others, they told me of a wonderful 
water-plant, called, in Ungua geral, ' Oap^,' but in Portuguese, 
' Furno,' from its leaf resembling in shape and size the maudiocca- 
furnaces of this country. Tboy added, that the leaf was purple on the 
underside, where it was also furnished with numerous apmes. This 
description could refer to no oilier plant than the rictoria, and I was 
confirmed in this conclusion by further testimony when I arrived at 
Santarem. Here nearly everybody had seen the ' Furno,' and some 
wondered I should inquire so eagerly about a plant which they had 
known for the last forty years, and never dreamt to be anything rare. 
Our countryman. Captain Hislop, one of the oldest settlers at Santarem, 
had, however, ascertained the plant to be the fkloria, from an account 
of Sehombui^k'a discovery of it in Guiana, which he had seen in some 
revi.ew. As soon as I conveniently could, I planned an excursion to 
one of the stations, a lake in the Ilha Grande de Santarem, the largest 
island of the archipelago formed by the junction of the Amazon and 
Tapajoz. In this I was materially aided by Mr. Jeffreys, another 
countryman, who not only lent me his galiota, but also accompanied 
me. We started early, and it took three hours" pulling with six 
oars to reach the opposite shore. We disembarked at a sitio, the 
nearest point to the lake, whither we were now to proceed overland ; 
but we were told that the intervening campo had not yet been fired 
(as is usual in the dry season), and that it was clad to the depth of six 
feet with rank grasses and bushes, so as to be quite impassable. We 
were advised to land at another sitio, a little farther down, where we 
should find a path leading through the woods to an igarap^, com- 
municating with the lake. Following this advice, we at length 
reached the igarapfi, and were at once gratified by seeing the Victoria 
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growing by the opposite shore of tBe igarap^ itself. This was the 
more satisfactory, as the day was already fax advanced, and the mon- 
taria, which we found in the igarap^, could only take two persons at 
once, while our party consisted of six, so that there was small prospect 
of reaching the lake. We lost no time in crossing to the other side, 
where I sent a man to the outer edge of the mass of plants, while Mr. 
King and I waded into the water to cut the leaves and flowers, which 
he towed round to the landing-place. We were warned by the 
people not to go amongst the plants, as their prickles were venomous ; 
but I got both hands and feet considerably pricked without experiencing 
any ill effects. We were fortunate in finding the plant in good flower, 
but, according to the testimony of all at Santarem who have seen it, 
the leaves attain their greatest dimensions in the winter. Captain 
Hislop assures me he has seen many leaves twelve feet in diameter, 
whereas the largest we saw measured a very little above four feet across, 
and they were packed as close as they could lie. But I can easily con- 
ceive how. in the wet season, their Lensions should be considerably 
augmented, for whereas at present the plant is growing in less than 
two feet of water, in winter the igarap^ will be filled to its topmost 
banks, or at least fifteen feet deeper than at present, while its breadth 
will also be greatly increased ; so that the petioles of the Ftdoria, 
lengthening doubtless with the rise of the waters, will bring the leaves 
to a much greater surface, on which they will have room to dilate to 
above twice their present size. I cannot doubt of the fact, having the 
witness of many competent observers, but I hope one day to ascertain 
it by personal observation. I enclose a note from Dr. Campos, the Juiz 
de Dir^ito at Santarem, in which he alludes to the immense size which 
the leaves attain. Dr. Campos is a gentleman of remarkable acquire- 
ments for so remote a part of the world ; he reads English and French 
perfectly, and, as you will see, writes the former quite intelligibly. 

The aspect of the Victoria in its native waters is so new and extraor- 
dinary, that I am at a loss to what to compare it. The image is not a 
very poetical one, but assuredly the impression the plant gave me, when 
viewed from the bank above, was that of a number of tea-trays floating, 
with here and there a bouquet protruding between them ; but when 
more closely viewed, the leaves excited the greatest admiration from 
their immensity and perfect symmetry. A leaf, turned up, suggests 
some strange fabric of cast-iron, just taken out of the furnace ; its 
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colour, aiiA the enormous ribs wiLk wliicli it ia strciigthonod, incfcasing 
the aimilarity. I know not whether I can fidd aujthiiig to the ela- 
borate descriptions which have been given, by yourself and Dr. Lindley. 
of the Victoria, but the following observations, made on the fresh plant, 
may be interesting. 

I could find no prostrate trunk, as in the other Nt/xtphaaeex, The 
root ia central, the thicknesa of a man's leg, peuelrating deep into the 
mud (ive could not dig to the bottom of it with our tr&tidos), and 
sending out fascicles of whitish radicles, about tsvcnty-five, irom below 
the base of each petiole, the thickness of a finger and two feet or more 
in length. The radicleB ore imperfomte, and give out here atid there a 
very few slender fibres. 

Leaf orbicular, but emarginate at the extremity of the shortest rndjua, 
the margin suddenly inflexed at nearly a right angle, so as to resemble 
the brim of a Spanish sombrero. Stomates numerous, margined with 
red. The underside of the leaf is of a erlmson colour, with minute 
yellow spots, and it is eveiywhere, on the ribs and on their interstices, 
pubescent with minute, pallid, jointed, inflesed hairs. Petiole slightly ex- 
centric, with two or three wide perforations near the centre, and with 
several others which become more minute as they approach the circum- 
ference. The peduncles are similarly perforated. 

Sepals usually four, sometimes five, Tienrly equal, nnd sometimes fonr 
larger and two interposed and opposite smaller ones ; at first green exter- 
nally, but gradually changing to dull purple. Petals at first white; the 
innermost alone having on their inner face a few streaks and spots of red, 
afterwards changing to Ught lake-red, and finally to purplish-red, exactly 
the colour of one of oui oldest double red roses. The process of bleacli- 
ing commences with the edges of the outer petals, and in decaying the 
whole flower rapidly turns to a dnll yellow. 

Anthers from the first of a bright take-red. The lobes of the stigma 
are, when young, of a beautiful purple on their anterior edge and upper 
part, the lower part being vermilion ; afterwards they turn yellow. 

At the angles of the air-cells of the radicles, and in the lobes of the 
stigma, are certain bodies resembling fascines, consisting of slender 
spines standing out on every side from a short central column. Pos- 
sibly other tissues of the plant contain these bodies, but I could not 
detect them in the leaf-stalk. 

From the same root I have seen flowers uniting the characters of 
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Victoria regia and Creutziana (of the latter I have only the brief de- 
scription in Walpers), so that I can hardly doubt their being the 
same species, as had been already more than suspected. 

The igarap^, where we gathered the Victoria, is called Tapiruari. I 
had two flowers brought to me a few days afterwards from the adjacent 
lake» which seems to have no name but that of the sitios on its banks ; 
Mr. Jeffreys has also brought me flowers from the Eio Arrapixuna^ 
which runs into the Tapajoz above Santarem, and in the wet season 
unites the Tapajoz and Amazon. I have further informatioQ of its 
growing abundantly in a lake beyond the Bio Mayaca, which flows into 
the Amazon some miles below Santarem. Mr. Wallace, who recently 
visited Monte Alegre, had a leaf and flower brought to him there ; I 
have seen a portion of the leaf, which he dried. Lastly, I have correct 
intelligence of its occurring in the Rio Trombetas near Obidos, and in 
lakes between the rivers Tapajos and Madeira, so that there can be no 
doubt of its being plentifully distributed throughout the whole of this 
region, both north and south of the Amazon. 

The vegetation around Santarem offers a great contrast to that of 
Pant. Instead of the interminable plains and forests, uninterrupted 
save by intersecting rivers, of that district, we have here sandy ele- 
vated campos, rising, as they recede from the rivers, into picturesque 
though not lofty sierras, and clad with short herbage, with here and 
there groups of gaily-flowered shrubs, precisely recalling the park- 
scenery of some parts of England. Amongst these shrubs the famous 
8uca-Ma (PVumiera phagadenica. Mart.) is one of the most frequent ; 
I have got ripe seeds and young plants of it. The white flowers 
are, unfortunately, very fugacious, otherwise it is a very handsome- 
growing shrub. There are, besides, some interesting Rubiacea, 
some very curious Uuphorbiacea, and the Melastomacea are more 
showy than those near Para : one is a small plant three or four feet 
high, with large purple flowers — ^it is possibly a Pleroma, but seems 
different from any I have seen cultivated in England ; another, a com- 
pact-growing shrub with large panicles of most beautiful flowers, in 
which the white petals, the yellow anthers, and the scarlet filaments 
and connective are well contrasted. Yet though I have had ample oc- 
cupation with my dried and other collections since my arrival, a very 
large proportion of the plants seem to flower only in the wet season, 
and the campos are every day becoming more and more burnt up. 
Mr. Wallace gives the same account of Monte Alegre, and I have the 
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same information respacting ObiJoa. lu the moiitli of May, Ihe 
Sierras of SantarMn are snid to bo n completo wilderness of flowere, 
and I am seriously thinking of procdeding eow to the Barfa of the 
Kio Negro, and of revisiting this district in the wet season. Another 
renaon that seems to eall on me to change my ntntion is, tbnt the 
surronndiDg countiy is nlmost eatirciy destitute of Onh'ukee and Ferns. 
We have got three species of each tribe which we did not notice at 
Pftril, and of the former all arc out of flower. Of course I cannot 
call into existence any tribe of plants I wish ; but if I cannot send 
Orchidea to Mr. Pinoo, I hope I have some other things here which will 
not be beneath his acceptance. The climate of the Rio Negro is said 
to be always moist (here it ia very dry), so that I hope Orchidat and 
Ferns may flourish thui-e. Santarem is an excellent station in manj 
respects. I can easily make trips fitom it to Monte Alegro or Obidos : 
living is cheap and good, groceries and house-rent alone are dear ; 
and there is frequent communication with Parii; bat winter is evidently 
the season for it. If I get to the Barra, I shall not like to come 
down again before I have visited Mount Maravaca and the Cerro 
Dnida, but I feat my funds will not ennble me to do this. 

I have had an interview with the Vigario of Santarem, respecting 
the cruciJix sent here by Br. You Martins. The statue and inscrip- 
tion (which I have seen) arc safe and sound, and a cross has been 
made to receive the former, but none of them is put up yet. Tlie 
vigario tells me that they have no instructions from either Von Martins 
or the President of the province, as to who b to bear the espense of 
erecting this monument ; that the inhabitants of Santarem have already 
subscribed to purchase the cross, which is all that so email and poor a 
town can afford to do ; that there is only one place in the church fitted 
fbr the reception of it, and that even here the recess would have to be 
cut larger, and a good deal of iron, wood, and mason-work would be 
required to support the whole properly. He estimates the expense at 
two or three hundred milreis. 

A messenger has called to hasten my letters. 

SiCHAKD Spbtce. 

The barrel contains one full-grown leaf, and one about half unrolled, 
of the Vietoria, with flowers in all states and sections of the root, 
all carefully packed in banana leaves. The barrel, spirits, and carriage 
to Para, cost me very nearly a pound. 
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Letter from Mr. Beethold Seemann, Naturalist qf H,B.M, Survey- 
in^-ikip Herald^ addressed to Sir JF, J, Hook^, after the return qf 
the Herald from the second voyage in search of Sir John Franklin, hy 
the voay qf Behring's Straits, and dated MazaUan, Mexico, Nov, 13, 
1849. 

(ConUnued from p, 158.) 

Having now completed the outline of our proceedings in the north, 
I will add a few general remarks on the north-west coast of America : 
a more elaborate account must be postponed. 

The whole country, from the southern extremity of Behring's 
Straits to Point Barrow, is a vast moorland, whose even level is only 
interrupted by a few promontories and isolated mountains. The soil, 
in most parts consisting of a rich day, is always frozen a few feet 
below its surface, to which circumstance, more than to any other cause, 
the peculiar nature of the country miist be attributed. The rain and 
snow-water, prevented by this frozen mass from descending, form 
numerous lagoons, or, where the formation of the ground opposes this, 
bogs, whose general aspect and vegetation do not materially differ from 
those of northern Europe. A dense mass of Mosses, Lichens, and 
othes uliginous plants cover the soil, the most common of which are 
Ledum jpalustre, Arbutus alpina, Faceinium uliginosum, V. Oxycoccos, 
Bubus Chamamorus, Betula nana, Cetraria Islandica, Sphagnum angusti" 
foliMm, &c. &c. Places less crowded with plants are sometimes difficult 
to pass. The ground is soft, and covered with isolated tufts of 
Uriqphorum capitatum. In walking over them, some give way, or the 
foot slides, and then sinks into water or mud, from which it has often 
difficulty to extract itself. Wherever drainage exists, either on the 
shores of the sea, the banks of rivers, or the slopes of hills, the clay 
is free from peat. Such localities are generally clad with a luxuriant 
herbage, and produce the rarest, as well as the most beautiful plants. 

The gaiety of the vegetation in some localities is very striking, even 
to one acquainted with the brilliancy of the equinoctial, and familiar 
with the robust nature of the temperate zouc. Many flowers arc large, 
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I their coIducs bright, and, though while and ydiow are the predaminant, 
e dieplnyiiig other tints ore by no means uncommon. Among the 
flowering plants hitherto detected, the colours are thus distributed- 
The prevailing tint of the flornl envelopes ia greenish-jetlow iu fifty- 
three species, white in fifty, yellow in. thirty-six, purple iu twenty-five, 
blue in fonrteen, rose-colour iu ten, and red iu one. It is remarkable 
that red occurs iu only one solitary instance, nud that acarletis entirely 
wonting. Some allowance has to be mnde for the first diviaion, 
greenish -yellow, which iucludca nil plants with imperfeetly developed 
floral organs, viz., many MoHoeolyledtmei, the Am&itaceic, and other 
apetalous forms. Besides this, there arc other discrepancies, from 
various causes, several species change their colour, Li/ehni» apttalo, for 
instance, when growing in clay or sand, hears white, when in peat, purple 
flowers. Fapaver nudicaule, also, altera its colours, of which, how- 
ever, not soil, but temperature seems to be the cause. In Kotzehuc 
Sound, and other sub-arctic parts, it is yellow ; towards Point Barrow 
hdmoat invariably white ; and, if 1 recollect right, the Bpecimens 
brought to England by Captain Parry, from Melville Island, as well ns 
those collected by Dease and Simpson at Point Barrow, were also 
white. In another Popaveracea I noticed the same change, Argemone 
Mexkma is, around Lima and the temperate parts of Ecuador, 
white; iu the torrid regions of New Cirimiuhi, Central America, and 
Mexico, yellow ; while at the Sandwich Islands, which enjoy a cool 
climate, it is again changed into white. [Are not these distinct 
species ? Ed.] 

An essential difference exists between the Flora of the sub-arctic and 
that of the arctic region. The aub-arctic flora is characterized by the 
presence of forms which grace the plains of the temperate zone. Most 
of the genera are represented by only a single species ; and many, 
whose focus is in more southern latitudes, extend their range close 
to the Arctic circle, though few venture beyond that limit. The prin- 
cipal are ; — Bibea, Rosa, Lapinus, Aconilam, Sanguuorba, Tkalictntm, 
Be^iinium, Viola, CorydalU, Spircea, Andromeda, Pyrola, Valeriana, 
Solidago, Campanula, Galium', Pmgnicula, Abiea, Cislopleru, Nephro- 
diwm, Marchantia, &c. The vegetation of the Arctic circle is chiefly 
distinguished by the prevalence of alpine plants, the pride of mountains 
of more genial climes. All are low and dwarf, many tufted, forming 
dense masses. The most numerous natural orders are Saxyragex, 
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AUinea, and Composite, Among the genera are the following : — 
Diantkus, Sleversia, Bryaa^ Anemone, Artemisia, Saxifraga, Aldne, 
Lychnis, Myosotis, Camope, Oxyria, Primula, Androsace, Bodecatheon, 
Phaca, Oxytropis, Tofieldia, Anthericum, &c. &c. 

Plants reach their extreme north in the centre, not on the coast of a 
continent. From the- highest northern point the line describing their 
limit descends towards south-east and south-west. In the Old World, 
trees grow as high as latitude 70° north, while towards the eastern 
shores of the same country none exist as far south as latitude 64° 
north (personal knowledge and observation). In the New World the 
same rule holds good. In the centre of the American continent the 
limit of the woods is in the Arctic circle itself; on the western coast 
it is thirty-three miles below it, in latitude 66° north. The most 
northern trees of this coast are Abies alba and Salix speciosa. About 
Norton's Sound, groves of Conifera are frequent, but gradually they 
become less abundant, till in latitude 66° north, on the banks of the 
Buckland, Abies alba entirely disappears. Salix speciosa, though stiU 
ascending above that degree, is no longer a tree, and is only able to 
reach, in sheltered positions, the height of six feet. Betula incana 
extends as far as Kotzebue Sound, where, in valleys and on the slopes 
of hills, in company with Salix Lapponum and Salix n. 1789, it 
forms low brushwood. With the commencement of the Arctic circle, 
Salix speciosa, S, Lapponum, and BettUa incana cease to exist: 
SaUx n. 1789 extends its range further, but is only for a short distance 
able to maintain the ground. At Cape Lisburue, in latitude 68° 52' 6" 
north, it is, in the most favourable localities, never higher than two 
feet, while its cracked growth, and the numerous abortive leaf-buds, 
plainly indicate that it is struggling for existence. All attempts of 
spreading its dominion towards the north prove unsuccessful. Two 
degrees higher, and it is seen no more. At Wainwright's Inlet a 
boundless plain presents itself. No tree interrupts the uniform line of 
the horizon ; no shrub dares to show itself above the level of the turfy 
vegetation ; all ligneous remains are closely prostrated to the ground, 
and only maintain life by seeking shelter among the Mosses and 
Lichens. The polar wind, which never affects the graceful palm, 
and is incapable of injuring the hardy oak, yet at last succeeds in 
laying low the offspring of Flora in these regions. Here they are 
doomed to slumber two-thiids of the year, without sun, without 
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wurmtb, la an icj b»l, till tiio return uf t}ic grcnl light has restored ' 

tLo brigUtaeas of day, aod agaiu enabled them to resiunc, for a few 

t weeks, tUo buey operations of organized beings. 
The remaiaiug portion of our voyage luay be told in a few words. 
The month of September wu drawing to its close ; the weather, 
which up to tliis time bad been moderate, became boisterous ; boats 
could seldom attempt to land -, bo that, after my return (rom the Buck- 
land river, few opportunities occurred to get ou shore. The Plover 
had selectod the east aide of Chore's Peninsula for a winter-ijuartet ; 
and as the rapidly declining temperature and the ftvquent snow-storms 
plainly told the fast approach of winter, the Herald and Nancy Daweou 
lefl Kotzebuc Sound on the 29th of September, 1S49. At our 
departure, the boats &om the Mackenzie river had not yet returned, and 
no iofurmation whatever had been obtained respecting the fate of Sir 
John Il'rankliu's expedition, ur that of Sir John Richardson. On 
the nth of October we passed through the chain of the Aleutian 
Islands, whose conical shapes betray their volcanic origin. Sighted 
the Isle of Guadeloupe on the 3rd of November, and anchored on the 
13th of the same month in the port of Mazatlau, Mexico. 

Behthold Seeuann. 

The following is the addition made to the herbarium. The speraea 
collected at Oahuare n. 169ft-1734; at Petropaulowski, n. 1736- 
17^7 ; on the north-west coast of America, n. 1747-1915 ; and at 
Herald Island, n. 1916-1923. 

Since the 19th of March, 1849, I have been on the collecting 
ground — at Oahu iive days, at Petropaulowski one, Chamisso Island 
two, Wainwright Inlet two. Herald Island one. Cape Lisbume one, 
Kotzebue Sound six, and Buckland lliver five. What 1 have called a 
day is in most cases only a limited portion of such, half au hour, 
one hour, &c. 

Total number of days spent eollectiug, from the 19th of March to 
the 13th of November, 1849 r 2]. 

Total number of days spent at sea, from the 19Lh of March to the 
13th of November, 1849 : 319. B. S. 
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Af&ican Oak (or Teak). 
Tab. VI. 

As in India the most celebrated tree for sliip-building (l^eetona 
grandii) is celled Teak, or Indian Oaky so a timber of the West Coast 
of Tropical Africa, long known for its qualities in naval architecture, 
and long and largely imported into this country, goes commonly 
by the name of Jfrican Teak or African Oak, But,, notwithstanding 
the extensive use made of this tree, and our familiarity with its wood, 
the botanical characters have been (and still are, in a measure) hidden 
from us. Our ignorance has not, however, arisen from indifference, or a 
want of inquiry ; for years past, many individuals, and none more than 
our valued friend Sir William Symonds, late Surveyor-Greneral of 
the Navy, have been diligent in endeavouring to obtain, and tra- 
vellers and merchants have sought, the needful information ; but from 
the fact of the trees being felled far in the interior, and the persona 
engaged in the operation being igncmmt natives, no information that 
could be depended upon was obtained. VariouB specimens of foliage 
indeed, had been sent to ourselves and others as the African Teak ; and 
this very circumstance showed that they had been carelessly gathered, 
and that we possessed no elue to the right kind. Dr. Yogel's attention, 
during Captain Trotter's late * Expedition to Explore the Niger,' was 
directed to the subject ; yet even he, anxious as he must have been to 
prosecute the needful inquiries, was only able to obtain a single leaf 
(no flowers or fruit), brought down by a native from the Elver Sann, 
to Captain Trotter, as the " African Oak," or " Teak." " So that," 
continues Mr. Bentham, in * Niger Flora,' p. 487, " the wood, long em- 
ployed in our navy under the name of African Oak, or African Teak, 
is a remarkable instance of a highly valuable and most extensively-used 
timber, of which the tree that supplies it is whoUy unknown to science. 
Botanical collectors have frequently made it the object of their 
researches and inquiries ; but, on the one hand, no botanist appears to 
have actually visited the forests which furnish it ; and, on the other, 
the natives who have brought leaves as from the trees, either by 
ignorance or carelessness, or more probably frcnn ill-judged interested 
motives, have evidently, in most cases, deceived us. Thus, we have 
heard that among various leaves presented to Mr. Brown, as found 
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amongst the timber, the jtrinnpal part npprnreil to Ix? IhoKc of n 
Laarinea. The plant brought home by the Enrl of Derby's collector, and 
now in Kew Gonlens, is too young for us to determine, but looks more 
like a Sapotaecoua plunt. The greater probability, however, is in favour 
of the Fito-looking leaf given to Captain Trotter : it is perfectly 
smooth, palmately compouud with six (probably seTcn, of which one 
is lost) folioles, of which the longest arc above ftve inches loug, and 
much norroweil at both ends. With every appcnrance of a fiier, it 
is quite distinct from any described species," 

Flowers and fruit, as far as we know, had never been attempted to 
be sent. At length, in March of the present year, we had Ihc satis- 
faction to receive foliage and fruit from Richard Albert Oldficld, Esq. 
(Marshal of the Mixed Commission and Vice- Admiralty Courts at 
Sierra Leone, long resident there and at Fernando Po, and Inrgely 
engaged in roercantde affairs), accompanied by a letter, assuring us of 
the difficulties that attended the ohtaiuing of specimens from the 
interior, where alone they arc procurable ; but promising to send 
again into the " bush," at the proper season for flowering specimens, 
n May and June. In the meantime, we are anxious to give all the 
information wo at present possess relating to this valuable tree ; and it 

very aatisfactorj' to find that the leaves now sent are identical 
with those in T)r. Vogcl's collection, above alluded to. We imme- 
diately placed OUT materials, such as they are, in the hands of Mr. 
Bentham, and he had little hesitation in pronouncing the leat>e» and 
fruit to belong to a new form of Euphorlnaceee, and none in considering 
the latter indicative of a new genus of plants, to which we propose 
to give the name of the gentleman who has so successfully exerted 
himself to procure the specimen. 

Oldfieldia, Benth. ^ Hook. 
Nat. Ord. EnPHOKBiACEfi ? 

Cbp«u^ subtriquetro-gtobosa, trilocularis, locnlicidc trivalvis; valvulis 
sublignoais medio sepliferis integris columnam centralem semini- 
feram nudantibus. Semtna in quoque loculo gemina, collateralia, 
V. abortu soKtnria, ex apicc columna centralis pendula, obovata, 
compressu, hilo prope apiccm laterali afSxa, exarillata, TeHa 
coriacca, laivis ; uMawwn cartilagineum ; cotyledones plants, folincete. 
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subqiiadratse, albumine vix breviores, radicula brevissima supera 
erecta. — Arbor, foliis digitatis, foliolis in petiolum auriculatis. 

Oldpieldia Afeicana, Bentk, ^ Hook. 

Foliorum p§fioluB communis tenuis, 4- 6-poUicaris, pube minutissima 
fuscescens, dorso infra foliolorum insertionem glandulis 2 parvis 
obliquis instructus. Foliola 5-7, majora, 4-6-pollicaria v. longiora, 
breviter petiolulata, oblonga, acuminata, basi longe angustata, sub- 
membranacea, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, glabra, impunctata 
et eglandulosa, lateralia minora et proportione latiora. Capmda 
pedicello semipoUicari fultae, 9-10 lin. diametro, vertice obtusissimse, 
glabrae, Iseves, lateribus (ad deliiscentiam) leviter sulcatis. 
The structure and insertion of the seeds, and the general appearance 
of the fruit, point at once to JSuphorbiacea, and the seeds, or at least 
the ovules, in pairs in each cell, to the tribes of Buxea or PhyUanthea, 
as the most probable affinities of this genus, the flowers being as yet 
unknown. The dehiscence of the capsule is, however, totally diflferent 
from that of any other genus familiar to me ; for even in Omalanthus, 
where the dehiscence of the pericarp is loculicidal, the endocarp 
separates into two cocci, and the furrows of the fruit correspond to the 
dissepiment ; whilst in Oldfieldia there is not the slightest external 
mark corresponding to the dissepiments, the furrows are opposite the 
middle of the cells, and the dissepiments themselves are thin in pro- 
portion to the valves, and remain attached to the valves as they open, 
breaking off irregularly from the central column, which remains free, 
and bears the seeds, as in other Muphorbiacea. — Benth, 

We did not fail to sow some of the seeds immediately on their arrival, 
and they have now begun to germinate. At the time our plate was 
prepared, the seedlings exhibited the appearance represented at PI. VI. 
fig. 1. The plumule has since become more developed, and already 
exhibits alternately arranged leaves, as might be expected in plants of 
the Natural Order JEuphorbiacea. 

It is to be regretted that no precise localities have yet been stated for 
the Oldfieldia, It does not appear to inhabit the coast, and is probably 
common in the forests, or what at Sierra Leone is called " bush," 
in the interior. We have sought, hitherto, in vain, for any published 
account of the commercial value or naval adaptations of the timber of 
this tree, but we have received some interesting particulars from our 
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^B Talued friends, Cnptnin Sir IVillinm Sytnomls, the Inte Surveyor-Oenernl 

^P of the Novy, and from John Edge, Esq., P.R.S., the present Depntj- 

I Surveyor of the Navj, which cannot fnil to be iiitcrestinf; to our 

readefB, and with which we shall close our remarks for the present, 

feeling sure that what we hnve here given will be the meaM of eliciting 

mnch more valuable iofarmntion on this important snlijeot. 

It W03 about the year 1819 Hint the value of African Oak Of IVn* wns 
first experienced in the British Navy, and it lias proved of Hie highest 

I importance for certain parts of a vessel. The Nimrod. a 28-giin 
ahip, ia built of it ; but the weight of the wood is miifh agrtinsl it na a 
material exclusively, and, of late, its use has been couflned to benms. keel- 
sons, waterways, shelf-pieces, and framing of bitta, he. ; so that, iu the 
opinion of innny, for such purposes no limber is eomparnble to it, escept 
the " Sabicu " {Acacia formoia, H.B.K.), from Cuba. The juice or sap 
of the wood is bitter, not, like that of onk, acid ; on which account 
its contact with other timber is less pernicious, the sap of oak being 
very destructive in that way. II is, however, heaTier than eiHier 
Etiffliih Oak or Indinn (Malabar) Teak. The average of many exiieri- 
menta gives for Englak Oak and Malabar Teak, when seasoned, about 
49 lbs. to the cubic foot ; while the specific gravity of 4f^can Oot 
ia more than 60 lbs. (often 70 Ibe.) to the cubic foot. The ^riain 
Oak, again, is by far the strougp?t of these uonda, and requires nenrly 
one-third more weight to break it than either English Oak or Malabar 
Teak ; while Salncu is nearly of the same strength. " Greenkeart " 
(Nectandra Eodiiei, Sckomb. in Jlook. Land. Journal of Botany, vol. iii. 
p. 626) is indeed one-third stronger than African Oak, but its 
qualities arc Utile known as yet from experience. African Oak rots 
in warm, damp, and confined sitnations ; while Indian Teak and Sabicu 
are durable iiniler such cireum stances, and, indeed, almost imperishable. 
Tab. VI. Leaf of Oldjieldia Jfricana. Fig. 1. Seedling plant, about 
a week old ; fig. 3. fruit ; fig. 3, ditto with one valve removed, showing 
two of the seeds, corresponding with the two cells in the valve ; fig. 4, 5, 
teed : — all nat. aixe ; fig. 6, section of a seed ; fig. 7, transverse section 
of the albumen and cotyledons ; fig. 8, embryo, slightly magnified. 
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EssAi DE PHrrosTATiQUE, appliquie ^ la chaine du Juba et aux 
CofUriea Foisines, ^, Far Jules Tuubmann, Jnden Directeur de 
VEcole normale du Jura bemois, ^c. 

Phtto-Statistigs of the Juba Chain and neighbouring Countries; or, 
the Distribution qf Fascular Plants, considered ch^fly toith relation to 
the subjacent rocks. By Jules Thubmann. 

Sucli iflf the title, and such are the contents, so far as the title can 
indS^te their contents, of two closely-filled volumes, which are well 
deserving of attention from all botanists who take interest in that 
branch of their science which connects together the facts of vegetable 
distribution and those of physical geography. The author's researches 
have been directed to the botany of a comparatively small district, and 
one that has been trodden over repeatedly by the footsteps of count- 
less collectors and describers of plants. But he has observed nature 
from a different point of view, closely and independently ; and he has 
thus acquired a store of knowledge, which has enabled him to write 
an original essay on the botany of a country that had been exhausted 
of novelty in the eyes of the less inquiring. 

The volumes of M. Thurmann may be said to afford another ex- 
ample of a circumstance which is an exception to the usual tendency 
of the English race. Notwithstanding the advanced position* com- 
monly sustained by the people of this country in most matters of science 
and art, it is nevertheless true, that the botanists of England have 
almost invariably to look to those of other countries for such works on 
their special -science as are characterized by any remarkable originality 
of thought and method, or in which the spirit of progress is mani- 
fested by some decided novelty of manner and form in treating a sub- 
ject not new in itself. English botanists can repeat, or copy, or imi- 
tate very successfully, but they do not often originate new views and 
improved modes ; they do not discover and invent in botany. They 
can detect and observe, can depict and describe, can catalogue and 
group individual facts and objects ; but they do not connect their data, 
thus acquired, by the theoretic relations of cause and effect, nor do 
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they often generalize their details, so far as to elevnte these into the 
category ofscieuti&c principles. 

With eertaio reservatioua, the essiiy of M. Iturmaun may be cited 
as an esample of the oppoaite kind. It ia truly a new work, in method 
and mattL'r, and not simply a new book after an old model. The 
novelty, however, here lies mther in the form and manner of treat- 
ment, than iu any originatily of conception otherwise. It is geo- 
graphical botany on a very local scale, as respects the extent of country 
under the author's consideration, elaborated with great copiousness of 
statement ami explanation ; but it is worked out with sufficient com- 
bination and connectedness of the detsds, to give to the publication lar 
more than a merely local interest and value. The faults of the essa; 
may lie mainly in the want of gieater condensation, if regarded as a 
work for the instruction and use of distant botanists. No doubt, a 
multitude of details are compressed into comparatively small space of 
print, by using certain regular series of single letters instead of words 
at length ; as, for esample, the letters " d. I. I. J." or " d. I. I. e. a.,' 
instead of the words " dam lout U Jura," or " dam toutes let conlreet 
ambiantes :" but this is compression in space, rather than condensation 
of thought and information. 

M. Thurmann has felt the usual inconvenience of writers who treat 
a subject under a new form or from a new point of view, by not finding 
any suitable name for indicating the contents or purpose of his work 
among those in current use with botanists. His first volume treats of 
the physical peculiarities of the area to which his work relates, the 
local variations of its ilora and vegetation in connection therewith, 
comparisons between the botany of this special area and that of sur- 
rounding countries, with many other matters. The second volume 
includes a systematic enumeration of the plants of the Jura, with the 
geographic and topographic distribution of each species treated sepa- 
rately and in considerable detail. This second volume thus bears 
some generic resemblance to the volumes of the ' Cybele Eritanmca,' 
as far as the latter work has been yet published ; wliile the first volume 
has some similitude with an earlier publication, by the author of the 
' Cybele.' These are the only English works with which that of M. 
Thurmann can be compared, and the resemblance is by no means 
close. Indeed, the careful and minute attention bestowed upon the 
soils and subjacent rocks on which the plants grow, is in itself a 
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differential character of the most decided kind. The influence of soils 
and rocks, in relation chiefly to humidity and compactness, with that 
of climate in relation to altitudes, are the principal points of investiga- 
tion and information. 

Now, by what name ought & work of this character to be desig- 
nated ? It is a local flora, in so far as it is an enumeration of the 
plants of a small area, with the specification of their census and local- 
ities. But instead of describing the plants themselves, the physical 
peculiarities of place and situation, in connection with which the plants 
occur, are the things to be described and explained. The author en- 
deavours to find a name sufficiently indicative of the purpose and 
contents of his work. He takes " Phyto-statique, '' rather shorter than 
'' Phyto-statistique," although the latter might be less liable to be 
misapprehended, — by Englishmen, at least. But names already in 
use for other purposes do not serve clearly to express new things or 
new ideas, unless by forming combinations of them, to meet the special 
cases ; and hence result words of inconvenient length and sound, or 
sentences to be employed for single names. Far better is it to invent 
a new name, or to take up and re-apply, in a defined sense, some old 
word or name of obsolete meaning. The adopted name is thus made 
to signify the work itself; and the work in turn becomes an illustra- 
tion of the name, sufficiently precise to allow of its being again applied 
and understood as to the generic name for all or any works of a similar 
character. 

The author who first applied the name of ^hra to signify a local 
enumeration of plants, descriptive or otherwise, was doubtless guilty 
of an innovation upon the meaning of a name that had become obso- 
lete in its original sense. But this re-applied name now furnishes a 
very convenient generic title, that never fails to express the nature of 
the work to which it belongs. If botanists would, in like manner, 
adopt the proposed name of Cyhele, as a generic title for works similar 
in character to the *Essai de Phytostatique,' &c., this latter mytho- 
logical name would become equally convenient in use, and be found 
sufficiently significant of their kind and purport. ^ Oybele du Jura^ 
would have been a shorter and more convenient title for a book, than 
is the paraphrase of nine words employed by M. Thurmann. Our 
remark here, however, is to be understood simply in a suggestive sense 
for the futiure. No doubt the title of M. Thurmann's work had been 
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adopted, and oiucli of llie coDteuts printed, before its author hod e 
a copy of the only publication which, as yet, bears the title of a C^bele. 

The geueral scope and character of the work before us, probably, 
may be better shown by n nearly literul translation of some sekcted 
passages, than by any attempt to give a condensed view of the easay 
as a whole ; while the elaborate copioiisuess of detail renders an 
abstract of contents quite incompatible with the ordinary limits of a 
book-notice. M. Thurmann appropriately dedicates his work to Mr. 
Charles Martins, who has accomplished so much na a scientific traveller 
and philosophical inquirer. 

" Botitnical geography," writes the author, " shows the facts of 
vegetable dispersion, and brings them into rehition with their causes." 
, . . . " Botanical geography in its different jiurts is a, science in 
course of formation. Phytography, climatology, geology, physics, 
chemistry, agriculture, fast bring to it their contingent of facts, which 
will one day be combined into n body of science, at present scarcely 
traced in outline. Meantime, it is very difficult to unite the scat- 
tered data, and bring tbem to bear upon one common point which is 
sought to be elucidated." (Preface, pp. vii. and ix.) 

" Having travelled over some part of the chain of the Jura, from 
geological interest, each summer during upwards of fifteen years, I 
have been enabled, at the same time, to collect together n consider- 
able store of data concerning its flora and the general characters 
of its vegetation. While visiting the neighbouring countries I was 
struck by the contrasts they offer with the Jura in these respects, and 
was naturally led to seek bow far these contrasts correspond with the 
differences of soil which were the fii'st object of my attention. 1 soon 
perceived that all the observed facts tended to establish the influence 
of the subjacent rocks on the distribution of the species. At first, I 
regarded this influence as arising from their chemical composition, and 
long saw only through the medium of this fixed idea, founded upon a 
number of specious appearances. Researches that I made to confirm 
this opinioD, however, awakened doubts in my mind, and finally led 
me to a result directly opposed to that which I expected. I was 
forced to acknowledge in the state of aggregation of the subjacent 
rocks, the principal cause of the differences which I bad attributed to 
their composition. Such, in few words, is the history of this work. 
To give a siifticieutly complete view of the vegetation of the Jura 
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taken as a gromid for comparison ; to show wherein it differs from 
that of adjacent countries ; to determine the amount and the causes 
of these differences ; among these causes, to demonstrate the slight 
importance of the chemical influence of the subjacent rocks and the 
great importance of their mechanical influence, — such is the object 
that I propose to myself. In other words, and to pnt the question 
more precisely, I have, in the first place, sought to show that, in the 
country to which my study refers, there exist evident relations between 
the dispersion of the species and the subjacent rocks, so that the 
former appears constantly as the expression of a certain condition of 
the latter. Afterwards, without pretending that there is no chemical 
influence of the subjacent rocks upon the physiological phenomena of 
vegetation, 1 have endeavoured to establish that the grand facts of dis- 
tribution are not the results of such chemical influence, but those of 
the mechanical condition of the detritus of the same rocks." (Intro- 
duction, pp. 3, 4.) 

" This work is divided into four parts. The last is essentially 
subsidiary, and forms a collection of data leading to the other three. 
It contains an enumeration of the vascular plants of the country, with 
their stations, their soils, their altitudes, their general area, and their 
Jurassic habitats more particularly. It offers a picture (tableau) oi 
the flora of the Jura as complete as possible. The first part contains 
an investigation of the circumstances which determine the station. 
The conditions of climate and of soil are there treated in detail, and 
more especially that of the subjacent rocks : the different districts of 
the country are there classed under this double point of view. The 
second paii; includes a comparative examination of the vegetation 
and the flora in these different districts. The Jura serves for a 
basis and datum of comparison in this examination, which brings 
out the vegetable distinctions between this chain of mountains, 
the surrounding plains, the Vosges, the Schwarzwald, the Albe, the 
Kaiserstuhl, &c. The third is devoted to seeking the share of in- 
fluence of the subjacent rocks in these differences, and conduces to 
establish the small importance of their chemical nature, and, on the 
other hand, the great importance of their mechanical properties. It 
is endeavoured afterwards to indicate some characters of the contrasted 
floras, and to establish a classification in this respect. Finally, are 
passed in review the principal facts relative to the distribution of the 



species remarked ua yet, uiid it is shown thnl lliey nre explicable by tlic 

Iheoiy proposed." (Introdudlon, page 16.) 



CactbJ! i« Horto Dyokensi cutta JiuiolSi9, secundum Trihv* et 
Oeiura dige*l/e, addUu adnotationiim iotaaicit characUrHiuii/nf »pe- 
dfrum in enumeratime diaffttoHlca Oacteantm Doct. Pfeifferi iwn 
dfieriptarum, a PpE. Jos. de Salm-Dtck. Bonntc, 1850. 8»o. 
Joaepli, I'rince de 8atm-T>yck, has long been known as a distinguiahed 
author on, niid ciiltivntot of, suceulent plants, and his work on the Aloe* 
nnd the genus Metembryaiiiienium, with excellent figures, does liim very 
great credit, andis indispensable to those who make those plants an object 
of study : and we heartily wish the iUustrioiia author would favour the 
world with a similar publication on the OacUx, which, niore thon any 
other plants, reiiuire the aid of the pencil to render the specific dis- 
tinctions intelligible. But we nrnst not show ourselves ungrateful for the 
present work, which, though not so expressed in the title, is a second and 
very enlarged and improved edition of a ' Catalogue ' published in 1 844 
by the same author. In order, too, that this may serve as a supplement 
to Dr. Pfeiffer'a well-known 'Enumeratio Diagnostics Cacteanim 
hucusque cognitarum,' Berolinis, 1837, full specific charoctera are 
given of nil the species known since thnt period -. so thni the two 
works embrace all that is known of this extensive and remarkable 
family of plants. A ' Tabula Synoptica ' gives seven tribes and twenty 
genera, as follows : — Tribe I. Melocactes : Gen. 1. Anhalonittm, 3 
species ; 3. Pelecyphora. 1 sp. ; 3. Mamillaria, 157 sp. ; *. Melwactti*, 
9 sp. Tribe II, Echinocacte.f. : 5. DUcocaetui, 2 sp. ; 6. Malaeo- 
carpus,6ip.; 1 . ScAiitocMtut,y2 sf. Tribe III. Cereastrk^ : S.LeucA- 
tenbergia, 1 sp. ; 9. Echin^sis, 19 sp. ; 1 0. FUocereus, 7 sp. ; 1 1. Cereut, 
141 sp. Tribe IT. Phyllocactb* ; 12. PhylloPactm, b sp. ; 13. 
EpiphyUum, 3 sp. ; 14. Bimocactus, 1 sp. Tribe V. Rhipsalides r 
16. Rhipsalis, 19 sp. ; 16. Ffeifera, 1 sp. ; 17. Lepimium, Sap. 
Tribe Vr. OPiiHTrE.a;: 16. Nopalea, Sap.; 19. Opanlia, Sap. Tribe 
VII. PeisesciBj^ : 20. Peimcia, 8 sp. In all, 578 species ; a very 
large collection to be in the possession of one cultivator. In every 
caw full characters are given of the tribes and genera. 
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Journal qf an Excurmn from Santaeem, on the Amazon Bivery to 
Obidos and the Bio Teombetas ; by Bichabd Spbuce, Esq. 

I wrote to you in the early part of November last, sending at the 
same time the leaves and flowers of Victoria regia, in a cask of spirits, 
which 1 hope you have received in safety. Shortly afterwards, having 
nearly exhausted Santarem of its flowers at that season, I applied to 
the Commandante Militar, Senhor Antonio Joaquim Diniz, to whom I 
was recommended by the President of the Province of Para, to assist 
me in procuring a passage to Obidos. I had not long to wait — the Ca- 
pitao dos Trabalhadores, Sr. Adriao d'Oliveira Tapajoz, was about to pro- 
ceed up the river a little beyond Obidos, in a large cattle-boat, or batelao, 
to purchase cattle for the Santarem market ; and he kindly offered us 
places in his cabin. I was glad to avail myself of so large a craft ; 
but she was unfortunately made for carrying cargo rather than for 
sailing. Her captain was afraid of navigating in the night, when we 
uniformly cast anchor : by day there was either no wind, or, if any, it 
came from above, and the river runs in this part with a current of 
nearly three miles an hour, even in the dry season : the consequence 
was, that we were no less than nine days in performing a voyage of less 
than seventy English miles ! No part of the river is more infested by 
carapan&s, and after what we endured from them during those nine 
days we should be pretty well seasoned. Happily, the nights were 
dry enough to enable us to sling our hammocks in the shrouds ; and 
I certainly much enjoyed the sleeping under the brilliant canopy of an 
equinoctial sky. I was able to get on shore a little nearly every day ; 
but the southern shore is nearly all the way clad with cocoa-trees, 
— great harbourers, by the bye, of carapan^, — and other vegetation is 
extinguished, except here and there a narrow strip of weeds between 
the cacoals and the river. We gathered, however, some fine grasses, 
including two or three bamboos, and a tall grass with thick succulent 
stems, called, in Ungoa g^ral, Canna-rana (i, e. wild sugar-cane). It 
contains a good deal of sugar, and my specimens, until well dried, 
were much infested by ants, great lovers of sweets, and consequently 
great pests of housewives as well as of travellers. This grass is said 
to be the favourite food of the peixe-boy, and it is also extensively 
cut for fattening cattle, which it does with great rapidity. I have 
seen patdies of many acres in ext^it, on the banks both of the 
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Amazon and of the Tronibflas, It may be the I'anic/iHi el^hanlipes 
of Martius. 

At obout half the distance between Santarem and Obidos, opposite 
the nha de Marimarituba, there is n break in the cacoaU. The river 
here mokes h wide curve to the southward, and the shore ia loflj — 
often aOO feet high — and sometimes rocky. This we fonnd a better 
fteW ; it nfforded us a fine Rubiaceoiia shrub, conspicuona from afar by 
its britiinnt scarlet bractens, a twining Biifnoniacea, with loi^e panieles 
of violet-coloured flowers, some Ferns, &c. Into this bay are two 
communications with the Lagoa Grande de Villa Franca, through 
which the waters of the latter enter the Amazon. About thirty miles 
above Obidos there is another channel, by which the waters of 
the Amazon pass into the lake ; and in the rainy aeaaon there are tliree 
other smnil igarapds lower down, affording a similar passage Lo the 
waters of the river, A Ini^c portiou of the Amazon water thus flows 
through the lake, and it is, therefore, incorrect to say that the channel 
at Obidos ia the whole breadth of the Amazon, and consequently 
(being only two miles wide) its narrowest part. The Lagoa Grande 
seems to have been visited by no traveller ; yet it ia one of the largest 
lakes ia South Americo, being from forty-five to fifty miles long from 
east to west, and at least twelve miles broad. The greatest breadth 
is nearly opposite Obidos. The village of Villa Friiiina ia near its 
eastern extremity. Its waters are stated to abound in fish, and especially 
to contain a small species of turtle not found elsewhere. On the flat 
shores there are now numerous fazendas of cattle and cacao. 

During our long voyage, and previously at Santarem, I had oppor- 
tunities for testing the accuracy of the French Survey of this part of 
the Amazon, made by M. Tardy de Montravel, in the brig Boulonnaise, 
in the year 1844. The principal points appear correctly laid down, but, 
as might be expected from the short time employed in the survey, the 
details are very imperfect. Great obstructions seem to have been 
thrown in the way of the expedition by the local authorities ; and when 
its Commander wished to ascend the river a second time, in order to 
correct and complete his survey, he was actually denied permission I 
The Amazon, opposite Santarem, as laid down in the French chart, is 
only one of the channels of the river, there being several others with 
intervening large islands, which may be considered as belongmg to 
deltas formed by the junction with the Amazon of the large river 
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Tapajoz fix)iii the south, and of three small rivers from the north : the 
Sorubiu, on which stands the village of Alemqner ; and, higher up, the 
Croll and the Mamuru, which divide the space between Alemquer and 
Obidos into three nearly equal portions. The triangular peninsula 
opposite Santarem, at the junction of the Tapajoz and Amazon, is 
constituted an island by a narrow Juro,* called Igarap^ Assu, the 
mouths of which are indicated but not named in the French chart. 
The Rio Aripixuna, debouching into the large bay of the Rio Pr^to,f 
above Santarem, becomes a furo in winter, by the waters of the 
Amazon entering from the north. At that season the Amazon, also, pours 
its waters into the same bay across the narrow isthmus at the mouth 
of the Lagoa Grande, and the island thus formed is called Parica-tuba. 
North of this is the main river, flowing through at least three wide and 
permanent channels ; the first is between the islands of Parica-tuba and 
Marimari-tuba (the latter in reality two islands, with a narrow furo 
between them) ; the second is bounded on the north by the island of 
Arapixi ; and the third (a very wide channel) has on the north a large 
island without name, at the mouth of the Surubiu. There is even a 
fourth narrow channel of Amazon water between this island and the 
mainland, which must be traversed in order to reach the village of 
Alemquer. All these islands lie in a direct line between the Tapajoz 
and the Surubiu, and there are several others to eastward and west- 
ward of them. 

Vessels ascending the river from Santarem generally pass to the north- 
ward of the Ilha de Marimarituba, where the current runs less swiftly ; 
but we followed throughout the southern channel, or that laid down in 
the French chart. A very prominent and rather rocky point, known 
as the Punta de Paricatuba, is indicated but not named in this chart ; 
it is in long. 57° KV west from Paris. A little higher up (in long. 
57° 13') is a small group of sitios called Goajara, but in the chart 
Coapiranga. The true Goapiranga is in long. 57° 15', nearly in the 
centre of the bay, and opposite the southern extremity of the island 
of Marimarituba. 

* IktrOt from fitrar, to bore, a narrow channel between two islands, or throagh 
which the waters of a river pass £rom a higher point to a lower. 

t Rio rreto, the Priest's, or Black River, is the name uniformly applied here 
to the lower part of the Rio Tapajoz, whose clear waters run side by side with the 
muddy waters of the Amazon for nules ere they mingle. 

2 c 2 
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Obidoa is in Int. 1" BC' aouth, and long. 3b. 41m. 42-58. west from 
Greenwich. A Buiall pnrt only of the town appears from tUe river, 
most of the houaes being upon and nt the bauk of a steep cliff of 
indurated and variously -coloured claya, which rises nearly perpendi- 
culnrly from the shore to a height of 160 feet. The fifime cliff is 
continued for two miles up the river, and in ouo or two places a coarsely- 
grained aandatone peeps out from beneath it, apparently the same as 
the sandstone around Para. 

The view3 from the plateau of Obidos are varied and beautiful. 
From the western angle the eye gazes up the Amazon, which here 
takes n large turn to the southward, forming a wide bay at the mouth 
of the Trombetas, and having all tiie appearance of a lake. When 
the wind is light, and the sun declining eonsiderably from the meridian, 
the river appears perfectly smooth and glassy, save for here and there 
an eddy formed by its swift current, and for the floating islands of grass 
which constantly traverse it after rain. Ou the left bank are the steep 
cliffs above-mentioned, dotted and crowned with forest. Where the 
cliffs cease, a small igarapi^ enters, coming from a beautiful lake of two 
arms (Lago de Jeretipfkua) embosomed in dense wood. From the 
further bank of the igarape rises a forest-dad sierra, stretching into the 
interior, until its view is obstructed by the nearer and still primitive 
forest of Obidos. Further wp still, the river tends to south-west ; and 
a reddish-brown patch amongst the wood marks out an Oleria, or 
pottery, belonging to the Commandante of Obidos, and the only esta- 
blishment of the kind in the Comarea. Beyond the Oleria rises an 
abrupt round-backed sierra, the further side of which forms the shore 
of the Rio Trombetas. Looking nearer, we have at our feet a deep 
ravine pierced through the cliff, and traversed by a steep path, leading 
down to the praya ; its sides thickly elad witli shrubs, amongst which 
the Rubiacea with red bracteas, gathered in coming up the river, is most 
conspicuous, and including also a pretty pale-leaved Acacia, an 
Apocyneous shrub, with numerous cymes of vermilion flowers, a shrubby 
Solanum, Etc. A young tree of the family of Bomiacete rears its 
slender stem and crown of large digitate leaves amongst these shrubs. 
The herbage at our feet consists only of a grass with fingered spikes 
(a Digitaria) and a Cyperui ; but there are, also, at a little. distance, 
beds of a large Jatropha, with red glandular stems and leaf-stalks, 
palmate leaves, and heads o^ small deep-red flowers ; the Carrapkho, 
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with its prickly glutinous fruits and small white flowers ; a creeping 
Mimosa, with long prickly pods ; a Labiate plant, not unlike one of our 
Mints ; a prickly Cucumber, climbing and winding over the ruined shed 
at my right, with others, too numerous to be even briefly enumerated. 
On a gently-sweUiug knoll to the north-west is a group of picturesque 
houses, some merely consisting of a tUed or thatched one-sided roof, sup- 
ported on poles, and some with such superfluities as mud-walls and win- 
dows ; while here and there a group of bare poles standing, indicates the 
position of a house now abandoned and stripped of its covering. The 
houses in the centre of the town are of a better dass, but, upon the 
whole, Obidos seems to have been less prosperous, and to have been 
gradually falling into disrepair, ever since the disturbances of 1835. 
To return to our picture : the hill beyond these fragments of houses 
is thickly dad with virgin forest, and near its centre rises, towering 
above all its neighbours, the round head of a Samaumeira (JEriodendron 
Samauma, Mart.), now thinly clad with young leaves of delicate brown, 
and showing every branch of its skeleton. Kow remarkable that this 
tree, wherever it grows, rarely puts forth a branch until it has sur- 
mounted all the neighbouring trees ; hence it may infallibly be known 
at a great distance. Truly it is the monarch of the forest 1 K we 
now look eastward, we have in the foreground the pretty church of 
Santa Anna, and springing out of the forest beyond, a bold wooded 
hill, called Serra d'Escamas. To the right we catch another view of 
the Amazon, stretching eastward to the utmost limits of vision. The 
virgin forest extends to the outskirts of the town on every side but 
that of the river; and we were often disturbed in our hammocks, 
before the morning dawn, by the howling of guaribas quite near to us. 
My letters from the President to the authorities of Obidos procured 
us prompt attention and assistance. There was no house at liberty ; 
but the Commandante, Major Joao da Gama, lent us a room in a house 
of his own, as well as a mulatto boy to cook our food, so that we were 
enabled at once to commence operations. I was glad to make the 
acquaintance of the Yigario, Sr. Baimundo Sanches de Brito, an 
amiable old man, well read in Portuguese and French literature. He 
has had the church nearly forty years, and well recollects Martins and 
Spix visiting Obidos thirty years ago, but remaining only a few hours 
to repair their helm. Obidos, however, is a wretched place for 
strangers, who, if they have not good stomachs, are likely to die of 
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liiiiiger, the only eatables being piranicu and farinba, except on ttunU' 
(Jaya, when an ox is killed, and the (lesU sold in the markel. Mr. King 
had been a sufferer, from diarrhtEn during the voyage : tlie disease was 
now aggravated by eating salt fish and drinking the muddy watur ol' 
the Amazon, oud assumed a dysenteric form. 1 nlso began to be 
similarly affected ; still this did not prevent us from doing our uBuat 
amount of work, though not with equal ease and pleasure. The cliff's 
by the river took a good di^al of looking over : here we gathered a 
few I'ems, a line pendulous Iigcopodimi, some ErioeoHlonete, and 
numerous plauts of higher Urdora. The shores of the small Lago de 
Obidos, at the foot of the iSerra d'Escamas, yielded us some marsh 
plonts, amoug others a tew much resembling Laalrira Oreojiteri) in 
habit and in the position of the sori, but scentless, and with the 
indnsium beautifully ciliated ; several trees, of the Orders Euphorbiaofa, 
Mdaxtomacea, fee., and some tine shrubby SoUtiieir^, RuhiaeeiE, Legu- 
Ttiiaosw, and Laurine/e. In the dense forest was a good deal of n 
Byliiiifracea, called Oacao-ratui by the Indians, and bearing leaves and 
flowers rather like those of the true Cacao, but a tidl slender tree, leafy 
only at the summit. We twice penetrated a long woy into the primitive 
forest, but it was too dense and gloomy to produce many flowers. 

At Obidos I met a Spanish gentlemou, settled at Furo, a small town 
westward of Obidos, on the river Nhamuudii, who informed me that 
Ficloria regia grew abundantly in some lakes in that neighbourhood, 
and promised to send me seeds of it. I heard, too, from several 
persons, of the same plant inhabiting lakes on the shores of the Rio 
Trombetaa. Before leaving England I had determined on ascending 
the Trombdtas if practicable ; but when I set out from Santarem I had 
no serious intention of doing this for the present, the accounts I 
received there being so very discouraging, and the rainy season being 
close at baud. I was told that beyond a short distance from the mouth 
there were no inhabitants ; that those who went up the river at certain 
seasons in search of Castanhas, &c,, were constant sufferers from r 
violent intermittent fever, called aeigoem ; that no one had ever suc- 
ceeded in getting far np the river; and' that two Frenchmen who 
essayed to pass that way into Dutch Guiana, a few years ago, were 
never afterwards heard of. But, in conversing with Major Da CJama 
on the subject, 1 found that he had himself ascended the Trombctas 
as far as the mouth of the Cuminii, about twelve months before ; and 
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he assured me that I had nothing to fear, unless I should possibly fall 
in with a band of runaway negroes, who were supposed to hare fixed 
themselves near the cataracts of the Tromb^tas. 

He offered, also, to lend me a large igarite of his own, if I chose to 
undertake the voyage, which I at once decided to do, and requested him 
to procure me Indians, if possible, from the Bio Trombetas itself. I 
also immediately began to make the necessary preparations for the 
voyage, and laid in a large stock of farinha and pirarucu. I had left 
behind me at Santarem everything which I thought I should be least 
likely to want, and, amongst others, my artificial horizon, for I did not 
then seriously think of ascending the Trombetas. I now much re- 
gretted its absence, though, as will be hereafter seen, I sometimes 
found excellent artificial horizons made to my hand; and in rivers 
varying from three-quarters of a mile to three miles wide, I could take 
my altitudes to the o{^}osite margin without much risk of error. I 
had some difficulty, however, in estimating the breadth of any parti- 
cular party for the Tapuyas, to whom I appealed for an opinion, have 
BO mode of measuring distance, except by the time it requires to tra- 
verse it. Pointing to the east, they will say, starting with the sun, 
by the time he arrives at such a point ^you will reach the place of which 
you ask the distance, ^ em montaria bem puxada." But the speed of 
a montaria depends much on the direction of the current and the 
willingness of the rowers, and I am not yet cm fait at this mode of 
calculating distances. It is, also, worthy of remark, that none of our 
Tapuyas, not even the pilot, knew more than two points of the compass, 
those of the sun's rising and setting. To express the direction of 
north and south, they say, the line that cuts the east and west in two ; 
and they have no distinct idea of the difference between north and 
south, which is, perhaps, owing to their having the sun always 
neariy overhead at midday, or, at least, nearly an equal time to the 
north of the zenith as to the south. As to geography, their ideas of 
the position of other countries are not different from those of many 
Brazilians, who might be expected to be better informed. For example, 
they suppose that En^ish Guiana, the United States, and England 
are all continuous land : Spanish America is always called " Spain/* 
and is not understood to be distinct from the Spain of Europe. The 
only astronomical instruments I had with me were an excellent pocket 
sextant, by Sims ; a conqpass of about an inch in diameter, with an 
apparatus attached, intended to serve for a dial in the latitude of 
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Lisbon, which I borrowed of a PortugneK bnkcr it Obidua : and n 
WBlch, which 1 had purchased before leaving England, in the eTpecta- 
tiou of its being weU-ndapted for astroDomical purposes, bnt whicli 
has proved to be nearly worthless, I "robbed myself of many hours 
of sleep to make obserrations for detemiiDing the time ; but the watch, 
which was losing about h minute per day when I left Obidos, increased 
its rate before my return to 1' SI" per day, and since my arrival at 
Santarem, I have found it to be losing above three minntes per day. 
I cannot, eonscqucntly, depend on the longitude of a single point, 
deduced from this source. The mode of our travelling precluded any 
accurate computation by course and distance, as we made frequent 
diversions from one shore to the other, when 1 saw ground that seemed 
promising, and we often halted without landing to gather flowers that 
overhung the river. 

On the 16th of December three Tnpuyas arrired from the Rio 
Trombetas, to man our canoe : one, an eiperieneed man of middle 
age, named Raimundo, who had previously ascended the river to the 
cachoeiras, was to be our pilot; the other two, named Danielo and Diogo, 
were stalwart fellows of thirty years or more, but withal not over apt 
for esertion. We had an order to add two men to our crew, if 
neceaaary, at two days' journey up the river, for the canoe was large 
and heavy, and, though she made excellent way under sail, was not 
adapted for a couple of oars. I proceed now to quote from my 
journal ; — 

Decemier 17. Monday. — Embarked at 10 a. m. for the EJo Trom- 
betas. Beached the mouth of the river at S^J P. M., the wind having 
been favourable, though with the current against us. Observations of 
the sua gave for latitude of entrance 1° 54^ south, coinciding very 
nearly with its position on the French chart ; the longitude, reduced 
from the latter to the meridian of Greenwich, is 3h. 43m. B^a. weSt. 
Ohidos bore from the mouth E.S.E.* The first reach of the river 
diverges little from the course of the Amazon at this part ; it is actually 
nearly south-west, instead of nearly north, as given in most maps. 
Before reaching the real embouchure of the Trombdtas, there is a narrow 
furo, called Maria Theresa, which makes a considerable curve, and 
joins the main stream at about half-an-hour's distance. The low island 
between the two branches is clad with vegetation, very similar to that 
of the shores of the Amazon, including a large proportion of Imbai&a- 
' Theu faearingB are all b^ compau, ODCorrecUd for vsriatioD, which is 2*^ 40' east. 
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trees, and the same two Willows we had seen all the way from Gurupa. 
Our Tapuyas called these willows Guayardna, A very little within 
the river, a small igarap^ enters from the left, coming from the Lago 
Boiossu. Farther on, to the right, is another igarape, terminating in 
the Lago Curumu : this igarape enters the river at the same point as 
the ftiro leaves it. Beyond, there is a long reach of the river 
nearly west, and at most with only about half a point of northing. 
Shortly after entering it we passed an igarap^ on the left, named Boca 
de Faru : its head is a lake, and it has several other lakes on both sides 
of its course. At some distance farther is the igarap^ and lago 
Quiriquiry, where we arrived at 8^ p. m., and brought-to for the night, 
glad of the opportunity to sling our hammocks in a cottage belonging 
to our pilot's brother, and thus escape the carapanas on the river. 
For the last few hours we had experienced heavy rain without wind, 
and we found that our boat afforded us very inadequate protection from 
it. It had a raised tolda at the stern, in which we contrived to stow 
ourselves and our effects, but it was open at both ends, and, 
therefore, allowed the rain to beat in ; while the provisions for the 
men were laid in the forepart of the boat, quite unprotected. 
It was, therefore, judged expedient to devote a day to the con- 
struction of four small moveable toldas, two for the protection of 
the existing tolda, and other two for securing the provisions from 
further damage. 

December 19. — This morning left the sitio of Quiriquiry, the con- 
struction of the toldas having occupied our men the whole of the 
previous day. Elisardo, our pilot's brother, is a carpenter, and a very 
ingenious fellow ; he has three or four apprentices, and seems com- 
fortably off. He is fond of farming, too, and the banks of the lake 
afford him pasturage for a few young cattle. I was surprised to find 
him able to read and write — ^rare accomplishments for an Indian, — and 
that he had even a method of his own of writing music. His wife is a 
good-looking Tapuya, with very superior and almost dignified manners, 
but disfigured (in my eyes), like all the women here, by smoking ex- 
cessively. Elisardo took us across the lake in his montaria, and we 
spent the day in a valley traversed by a smaU feeder of the lake. In 
the lower part we found several things, but, higher up, the forest was 
too thick to produce many flowers. Near the lake I was rather 
startled at seeing what appeared to be two snakes lying across the 
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path — tliey were leaf-stalks of auAroldeauB plant, pos^\i\y a BracofUutm, 

sd, ill lingoa giral, Jarardca-tuja, i. e. snake-plant, nn J exactly re- 
ecmblt^cl in their inarkiDgs the veuomoua Jararuca. By searching in 
wood we found a few young plants, but no flowers. Here, too, 

as intereatcil to fall in with tliR j^'ari, whose leaves are mncU used 
for killing fish : it is a pretty half-shrubby plaut, with purple papi- 
lionaceous flowers, and leaves almost ae silveiy as those of AlchewiUa 
alpim. 1 have heard it called, also, CmaiaU, but this seems a general 
name for plants of which the same use is made. According to Martius, 
B Euphorbiaceous plant, the PhyUanlhttt Conami of SwartK, possessing 
iimilar properties, is called Cunadi in Ungoa geral. 

t was here that our men were employed in constructing the loldas, 
there being close at hand great plenty of the Phidola palni (the stera- 
lesa variety of Attaka compta. Mart.), the fronds of which suited their 
purpose. In the viciaity of Santarem and Obidos, the fronds of the 
Findoba are uidversully used for thatching, as those of tjie BKa»a and 
Ubim are around Para, When growing, the pimue spread out hori- 
Bontaily on each side of the midrib ; but, for thatching, those of one 
fiide are bent over between the interstices of those on the other, and 
thus a sort of long tde is aiado, the midrib of the frond forming its 
upper edge. A roof constructed of several layers of these is impene- 
trable by any rain. In preparing our toldas, the piiiiM were not 
bent to one side, but the fronds being laid together, so that each 
was half covered by the adjacent one, the piniui, crossing at right 
angles, were then interwoven into a sort of mat. Three fronds 
in breadth, and two or three in thickness, formed a perfectly water- 
proof tolda. 

Shortly after starting this morning, we passed on the right an 
igarape coming from the Lago Itapecurii. It ia well to remark here 
that these igarapes all bear the same name as the lake from which they 
flow, and, as will hereafter be seen, the Trombetas is truly a river of 
lakes. Beyond the ignrap^ Itapecuru, the river gradually veers round 
to W.N.W, ; it then turns further, and assumes a N.W. direction, 
until the rounding of a point brings us to the mouth of the Eio Iripisy. 
Shortly, however, before arriving here, we pass the Furo Casoiry, on 
the left, which leaves the Amazon nearly opposite the upper entrance 
to the Lagoa Grande. I learnt that the Rio Iripixy had not a very 
long course, and that it also took its rise in a lake. Directly opposite 
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its mouth is the Lago Iruria, the entrance to which is by two short 
channels, separated by a small island of gently-swelling land, with 
green grassy margins. 

December 20. — Remained last night at the Sitio d'Iripixy, belonging 
to Senhor Manoel Bentes, a young man related to Major Da Gama. 
Here we had an order to add two men to our crew : by 10 o'clock we 
succeeded in getting one, a Mulatto, named Manoel, who proved a 
much more useful hand than the Tapuyas. Above Iripixy the course 
of the river is north-west by north. An hour's pulling brought us to 
the mouth of the Euro Sapucua, a wide channel which affords a 
passage for the waters of both the Amazon and the Nhamunda (or 
Jamundas). Above this no more Amazon water — no more carapanda. 
The unmixed waters of the Trombdtas are perfectly pure and of a 
black colour — a sure index of the absence of all " praga," as carapanas, 
mutucas, and the whole tribe of bloodsuckers, are here significantly 
called. 

At the entrance of the Eio Sapucua there are two or three small 
islands, and at some distance up appears a long range of hills, called 
Serra de Sapucu^, or Cunuri. I was not aware, until my return to 
Santarem, that a short way within this river resides a very excellent 
boat and ship-builder, named Damiao, who has fixed himself there for 
the sake of being near suitable timber. He has turned out some very 
superior vessels, especially a schooner called the Leoa, belonging to my 
countryman Mr. E. Jeffreys, of Santarem, reputed the swiftest sailer 
on the Amazon, and another which now trades between Lisbon and 
Para. These are both built of Itaiiba. I much regret not having 
known this at the time, as I should certainly have turned out of my 
way to inspect the establishment. On the Sapucua are, also, numerous 
cattle-farms, and some thousand head are said to be annually reared 
here, and disposed of to merchants of Santarem and others. It was 
to this river that Senhor Tapajoz's batelao was bound. 

Up to this point the average width of the Trombetas had seemed to 
be about three-quarters of a mile, but here it expanded to a mile and a 
half. A little higher is an island, perhaps three miles long, called 
Jacitara, in the middle of the river. Upon it we remarked numerous 
Jauari palms {Astrocaryum Jauariy Mart.), which are unknown in the 
vicinity of Para. Above it are other two islands without names. 
Here the river opens out to from two to three miles wide, and preserves 
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till* width beyond the islands. We took tho channel to the right of 
tlw islaTids. The shore of the main land ia hollowed out into deep 
buys, with B bcnutiful sandy beflch, clad with old low trees, some of 
them containing Orchide/s. The twisted and stunted shrubs growing 
new the water's edge, and in the rainy season laid under water, were 
beset with sponge-like incrustations, which suem to me to be the work 
of some zoophyte. I send specimens. Towards crening wo approached 
another group of islands. A narrow channel between the two northern- 
most is called the Fnro de Chiriry, and nearly opposite to it is a long 
peninauln, called Puiitn de Caipurfl, the latter entering from north- 
- oast by east. Turning the point a little before sunset, we drew up 
in ftont of it large aitio, called Santa Cniz, the residence of Senhor 
Angeb Bentes, where 1 was desirous of adding to our stock of 
I fatiuhn. 

I Deeember 31. — We passed the night at Santa Cruz. Our host, n 

' man of middle age, has been helpless and confined lo his hammock 

from paralysis for twelve years, yet manages the aifairs of this and 

■ oLiier sitioa he poasesaes on the river, and takes long journeys by water, 

f always travelling in bis hnmmock. I found him a inan of much ia- 

[ formation, very communicative and (what I had of late rarely met 

r with) curious about the aifaira of Europe. He is unmarried, but a 

maiden si^tiT— a miitrnnly old lady, and apparently nn exeollent 

manager — keeps his bouse. Both at this time and on our return, I 

was pleased to remark, that she assembled the slaves every evening 

to prayers. We ourselves experienced. much kindness: a fowl was 

cooked for our supper, and another in the morning to be carried with us 

when we resumed our voyage. The bouse is large, lofty, neat, and 

commodious, though built only of upright poles and mud plaster, and 

thatched with Pindoba. The doors are of Cedro, the door-posts of 

TtaUda, and the linings of the recesses of Louro. The cedar-wood (as 

it is called) is excellent for the inside-work of bouses beini^ not liable 

to the attacks of insects, but t dl t b p I th ather. 

It grows to an immense size th S 1 m d tl B N gro ; but 

such ia the eost in this coutyf t tpdt p ting it, 

that Brother Jonathan can sell h p d t F f 1 than the 

cedar can be afforded at. b h A g 1 f m d m th t the Pao 

de Cedro grew in the forest t gtlt f Ihe, and 

he insisted on my staying t th d > th h my way 
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down the river, when he promised to send a man with me to show me 
this and several other trees. 

The Rio Caipuru is broad and clear, with beautiful sandy sloping 
shores, and sitios peeping out here and there among the forest on both 
sides. It is said not to be very long, but to be divided into numerous 
igarap^, flowing through thick forest. The view, in the early morning, 
from Senhor Angelo's house, standing on high ground on the northern 
bank, was very fine. The mist curling up from the water, as it rippled 
on the white beach, showed a few canoes and montarias lying at anchor, 
then, rising higher, revealed the forest of the opposite bank, clothing 
a succession of low serras, one behind the other; while the right 
and left of the picture were formed by noble trees, interspersed with 
Jauari-palms. Near the house are plantations of Mandiocca, Sugar-eane^ 
Baiataa, Arrowroot, he. ; and the climate is so moist, that, according 
to Senhor Angelo, sowing and planting may be performed at all seasons 
of the year. A great pest, however, of sandy countries throughout 
the province, is the large Saiiba ant, which builds pyramids far more 
wonderful than those of Egypt, if the size of the masons be considered : 
is a greater roadmaker than ever the Eomans were, its highways being 
kept much cleaner and neater than the paths of the country, and 
excavates mines and galleries underground, far more compb'cated than 
the most extensive of our English coal-mines. Its food, and great 
part of the materials for its various works, are derived from the green 
leaves of trees ; and I was shown some orange-trees at Senhor Angelo's 
which the Saiiba ants 'had stripped of their foliage in a single night. 
The cultivation of arrowroot in this district dates only from a few years 
ago. The plant, which seems a species of Maranta, though I have not 
yet seen its flower, occurs in various parts of the Eio Tromb^tas ; and 
the Indians have long been in the habit of transporting the roots to 
their ro^as, calling them Jacari-ranay in allusion to their obvious 
resemblance to an alligator, and connecting them with some super- 
stitious observances, but quite ignorant of their use as an article of 
diet. A person from Pernambuco, on a visit to the Eio Tromb^tas, 
recognized the plant to be the Arrowroot of commerce, and Senhor 
Angelo was the first to avail himself of the information thus ob- 
tained. He now cultivates the plant extensively, and prepares the 
farinha in the same way as that of mandiocca. He finds it a diet 
suitable above all others to his necessarily sedentary life, and eats 
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it daily. We bieakfHsted upon it, and, unless 1 am miatakeu, I 1 



it daily. We breakfasted upon it, and, unless 1 i 
neyer tasted such excellent arrowroot in England. I have latelj 
learnt that tlie Arrowroot plant grows tigh up the Bio Tapajoz in 
great plenty, 

Leaving the Hio Caipuru we re-entered the Trombetas, and passed 
through the Puro de Chiriry, with the object of coasting along the left 
bank of the river. The shores of the furo were lined on both sides 
with a beautiful grass, apparently some species of Luiiola, growing 
deep into the water. The flowers were montecious, the male panicle 
uppermost, with very fugacious solitary fiowers, each containing six 
yellow stamens, enclosed in glumes of the most delicate pink colour, 
with purple atrenks. In the axil of it lower leaf was the female panicle, 
much contracted, with slender bristly brauches, the lower ones defieied 
when in fruit. From the base of (he dilated lenf-sbeaths proceeded 
pencils of capillary radicles, floating in the water or rooting in the mud. 
Emerging from the furo, we entered a long reach of the river, bearing 
north-west by north half west, apparently about a mile and a half wide ; 
but this, it must be recollected, is not the whole breadth of the river, 
the land on our right being an island. No sandy beach here ; skirting 
the forest is a strip of low entangled shrubs, consisting chiefly of a 
Myrlacea, called Jgam, with red edible fruit the size of sloes, and 
another shrub called JaranduhB, also with red fniil, bnt so acid as to 
be uneatable. Five hours' sailing in this reach with a light breeze — 
our rate probably two miles an hour — brought us to a narrow igarape, 
entering on the left from the Lago de Samauma. At C^ p. i\. (we had 
started not much before 10 in the morning) the river turned to about 
N.N.W., still preserving the same width and with nearly parallel 
straight banks. In an hour more the shore gradually rounded to north- 
west by west. On the right bank enters a slender still igarape, from 
a lake called Auapetiia. After passing this, we crossed to the left 
bank, and gained the point at the junction of the Eio Cumina with 
the Trombetas, which was to be our halting-place for the night. 

December 33. — 1 was surprised to find the spot our pilot had se- 
lected for our night's lodging already occupied by a detachment of 
five soldiers from Obidos, designed for the protection of the turtle-beds 
in the Trombetas and Aripecuru, and denominated an Eilaeamento, 
from the deposits of turtles' eggs being marked out by stakes {eitacaa). 
I learnt from the officer in command that the F'-tacamento commenced 
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on the 10th of September, and would cease at the end of the year, by 
which time all the young turtles would have taken to the water. I 
found him familiar with the Trombetas and its principal tributaries. 
He had ascended the main river some months before as far as the 
cachoeiras, at the head of a party who were in quest of runaway 
negroes. They left their canoes on reaching the first cataract, where 
he estimated the fall of the water to be about fifteen feet, and prose- 
cuted their journey by land for some days, during which time they passed 
seven cachoeiras, some being distinct falls, and others merely rapids 
among rocks. At the rate we were travelling, he estimated the distance 
to the first cachoeira of the Trombetas at eight days, and to that of 
the Aripecuru at four days. I should have mentioned previously, that 
in consequence of information received from Senhor Angelo Bentes, 
I had decided on changing my original intention of proceeding to the 
cachoeiras of the main river, and on visiting those of the Rio Aripecuru 
instead. From him I learnt that the falls of the latter river were more 
abrupt, and much more numerous, and that the adjacent serras were 
far more lofty. All this was confirmed by the commander of the 
Estacamento. Another reason for this change in my destination was, 
that the falls of the Aripecuru could be reached in half the time, a 
consideration of the first importance, as we had unmistakeable intima- 
tions that the rainy season was commencing. Last night was dry 
enough to allow us to sling our hammocks under the trees, but so 
gloomy that I was unable to get any observation for determining the 
position of the junction of the Cumina and Trombetas, which I much 
desired to do. 

This morning we found ourselves in a wide bay, formed by the 
junction of the Trombetas, Cumina, and Aripecuru, and appearing 
quite shut in on the north side by a long line of coast stretching east 
and west. The Trombetas enters this bay from west by north ; but, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, its general course is from the 
north-west. The Cumina enters from east-north-east, and just within 
its mouth enters the Aripecuru from north north-east, by two mouths, 
with a long narrow island between them. In less than an hour we are 
fairly within the Aripecuru. The land on our right swells into serras 
densely covered Mrith mato. Here and there are deep bays, with 
valleys running up from them, each, probably, affording a passage to 
an igarap4 but so overhung with trees as not to be discernible from the 
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opposite bsuk, along wtich we are eonsting. Jnunri pnli 
abiuiclont, especially on the islnnd, while the slender lofty tnink and 
white bark of the Taxhelm. are everywhere visible. A little way in 
is another island, between the first island and tlie right bank. The 
channel between thu islands ia, towards its further extremity, nearly 
choked with the pretty grass above-mentioned. Our men pushed 
through with poles. After threading about among islands in narrow 
chajinels, walled in by \oily trees and tapestried by nn impenetrable 
mass of twiners, among which a Bignonuicea, with large panicles 
of purple foxglove-like flowers, ia most conspicuous, we emerge into 
the main stream about 13 o'clock, joining the other arm before spoken 
of. Their united course ia first north-west by west; breadth from 
fiOO to 800 yards, A little way up, the course trends rather more 
northerly, and a very long island separates the river into two chan- 
nels. That to the right, which we are now entering, is very shallow, 
with here and there sandbanks peeping out — resorts of tartaruga. 
At a short distance witliin it an igarape enters from a lake without 
name. The channel grows more and more obstructed with sand- 
banks, until it is at length nearly choked, leaving only a narrow 
strip of water on the western side, along which our canoe could pass. 
Towards night we drew up about midway of the bank on our left, tha 
first great tartaruga-bcd on the river, and aiipearing about 300 
yards broad. Our men immediately dispersed in search of turtles' 
eggs, now become vei'y scarce. They found a few of two species of 
turtle, the larger of which they called tartaruga, and the smaller 
traciga. 

This day, a tittle after entering the Aripecuru, we passed two 
small Indian sitios, the last human habitations we were to meet with. 
On the Rio Trombetas there are said to be only three sitios above its 
junction with the Aripeeuru. 

{To be continued.) 
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Report on the Dried Plants collected by Mr. Speucb in the neighbour- 
hood of Para" in the months of July^ August^ and September, 
1849 ; by George Bentham, Esq. 

This collection, received in Januaiy 1850, and distributed to the 
subscribers in February, consisted of about 270 species of Phaenoga- 
mous plants, and 76 Perns. A large proportion, however, werje only 
sent in single specimens, or in very small numbers, and many of the 
subscribers' sets contain less than a hundred species. When Mr. Spruce 
left England he had as yet but very few names on his subscription list ; 
and he was still further deterred from collecting veiy largely at first, 
by the fear, that whilst tropical vegetation was still new to him, he 
might displease his supporters by remitting too many common coast 
plants. He has, however, retained a complete series of all he has sent, 
so as to be enabled on future occasions to complete the sets of all such 
as have proved on examination to be of sufficient interest. Por this 
purpose a named list has been returned to him, with the exact number 
of specimens distributed of each species ; and as he is now aware that 
the list of his subscribers is considerably lengthened, and as he is, 
moreover, in a far more interesting country, it is to be expected that 
his next remittances will admit of a much more extended distribution. 
His specimens are in general as instructive and as well-preserved as the 
best collections received from the moist tropical districts of America. 

The extracts from Mr. Spruce's letters, inserted at p. 65 of this 
volume, give the particulars of the localities visited in making the 
collection, and the specimens having been distributed with names, 
a general list would here be superfluous. The following notes relate 
only to such of them as appeared to call for special remark, with 
characters of the most marked among the new species. In their 
arrangement, the order so generally adopted as most convenient, that 
of De CandoUe, with some slight modifications, is here followed, and 
cannot be too strongly recommended to all collectors and enumerators 
of collections, until some other be proposed so decidedly better, as 
. that its advantages may counterbalance the inconvenience of departing 
from one in such general use. 

Of Anonacea, so rarely wanting in collections from eastern tropical 
America, there are no specimens. Among Myriaticece, now more 
generally associated with Anotiacea than with Laurinea, there are 
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tiro forms or species of the Uc^uba, or Oil-tree, mentionnl in the 
Kew list, n. IB (p. 73 of tliU vol.), TTio one specinlly designBtcil by 
Mr. Spruce bs furnisbing the oil. is the n a itow -leaved Myrulira fatua, 
5w. : the specimcna are in flower, and were gathered fi-om n tree about 
one hundred feet in height. Of the hi'Oeder-lenved M. tfiifgra, Sw., 
figured by Auhlet rs his Firolti irfiifera, there were only two or three 
speciioenB in fruit, from a small tree jn the immediate neighbourhood 
of Para. Notwithstanding the difference usually observed in the vinn- 
tion as well as in the breadth of the leaves, it is yet doubtful whether 
the two are not mere varieties of one species. 

The Tolygaha oomprisfT speeimens, not in sufficient number for 
general dislribulion, of the handsome Polt/ijala apeelal/iUi, PC, and of 
tiro Securidaere, one of them hitherto unilescribed, allied in foliage to 
S. OBalffolia, St, Hil., but without any hairs on the leaves, and witli differ- 

»ent]y formed and proportioned petals. It may he thus eharseterized ; 
Securidaca rrfi'M, scandens, glabra v. summitattbns vik puberults, foliia 
tenuihua ovatis obtiisissimis retusisve, alis orbiciilatis, carina lata apico 
" -rix triloba plica to-cristata, petalis superioribuB orbieulatis. — Frutex 
super arbores scandens, PoUa l-lj poll, longa, breviter petiolata, 
apice basique oblusissima v, emargiiiata,_tenuiter venosa, Hacetni 
ierminflles, iaxte, 2-4-polhcare8, rhachi pedicellisque pubenilia. Caly- 
eis foliola 3, pubenila, vis linea loogiorn ; alpc breviter unguiculatje, 
4 lin. longte et lata;, glabrse, baud oiliatse. Carina breviter ungiii- 
culata, supra unguem 3 lin. longa et lata, apice minute triloba, lobo 
medio cristate, Petala superiora 3 lin. longa, in tequila tera, ae 
invicem appUcita. Fructus non visus.* 
The specimens distributed under the name of Coseoria granSifiwa, 

St. Hil., differ from the more southern Brazilian ones in their leaves, 

copiously marked with pellucid dots ; but the number of these vary in 

several Caaearia, and I can find no other distinction. 

The few Malmcete are uninteresting. The fine specimens of Pachira 

aquatiea differ slightly from the Guiana form in their broader leaves, 

but do not appear to be specifically distinct. 

The ^nani, n. 14 of the Kew list (p. 72), is the Moronobea globuli' 

fera, Sehlccht., generally distributed. The remaining QuttiferrE were 

• I take this opportunity of correcting a mistake of Walpers, who, ia hia Heper- 
torium (vol. i, p, 21R. S4T), has ennmeratud as Securidaca the fiTO species of Sfguiera 
which 1 had published in the ' Linaeau Transactions.' 
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in very few specimens only : among these, two parasitic Cltma, one 
apparently the (7. Hoffmanaeggia, Schlecht., the others probably 
new. There is but one specimen of a Caraipa, also new, but not the 
Caraip^, or Tottery-tree^ which will be mentioned under Chrysobala- 
nacea. The name of Caraipd (the meaning of which is unknown to 
me) is evidently given by the Brazilians to several very different 
trees. Ruyschia corallina and Flatonia insignia have been sent to 
most subscribers. Of Marcgravia umhellata there were but very few, 
with its singular slender barren branches running close against the 
bark of trees, to the length of many feet, with leaves totally unlike 
those of the flowering-stems. 

The Murttxi, n. 20 of the Kew list (p. 74), is the Byraonima spi- 
cata, Rich., and the Umiri, n. 13 (p. 72), is the Humirium flori- 
bunduniy Mart. 

The two following Sapindacece are new ; neither, however, were sent 
in sufficent numbers for general distribution. 

Cupania longifolia, foliolis 15-18 alternis anguste oblongis basi 
inaequaliter angustatis integerrimis glaberrimis nitidis, panicula 
ampla floribunda, petalis oblongis calyce duplo longioribus squa- 
mam hirsutissimam superantibus, staminibus 4-6. — Foliorum petio- 
lus communis bipedalis, triqueter, glaber, acumine obtuso termi- 
natus. Foliola irregulariter alterna, B-9 poll, longa, 1^-2 poll, 
lata, obtusa, fere coriacea, penninervia et reticulato-venosa, petiolulo 
brevi crasso. Panicula tomento minutissimo subcanescens, ramis 
sulcato-angulatis, primariis 1-lj-pedalibus. Mores secus ramos 
ultimos fasciculati, sessiles v. breviter pedicellati, vix 1^ lin. longi. 
Calycis laciniae lato-ovatae, obtusse, extus pubescentes. Petala 5, in- 
ter se aequalia, angnsta, extus leviter puberula. Squama bifida, longe 
pilosa, petali dimidium sequans v. paulo superans. Discus in lobos 
5 crassos truncatos cum petalis alternantes divisus. Stamina intra 
discum inserta, saepius 5 cum ejus lobis alternantia, unum tamen 
interdum ad squamam minutam reductum, et semel enumeravi sex. 
Filamenta hispida. Antherae Uneares, mucronulata, petala sub- 
sequantes. Ovarium nonnisi abortivum vidi, stylo brevi hispido. 
This is, according to Mr. Spruce, a tree 150 feet high, from the 
neighbourhood of Para. I have only seen two of the large leaves, with 
a portion of the panicle, in which I have not succeeded in detecting 
any other flowers than males by abortion of the ovary, but they are 
quite sufficient to establish it as a very distinct species. 

2 E 2 
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^^KTalisin laxlfiora, foliolis 10-20 oblique olilongis obtuse acumiuatia baai 
^^F roCuudatis gkbriuaculia subtus pallidis, panicula laxa, calycibua 
^^ petiilis brcvioribus. — Eamuli sulcati, verruculosi, glabri. Foliorum 
petiotiia rommunis S-lO-polliearis, minute to meat cUua, teres v. infra 
folioln superiors mctrginatus, sela brevi tcrmiuatus. Poliola alteroa, 
pF.tiobikla, 2-4-poIIicarLfl, basl bine rotundata illinc acuta, larius 
(equilatiira, aupra siccitale iiigricnntia, utrinque oculo nudo glabra, 
Bub lente tamen pili minuti rari apparent. Panienia d Cupaxia 
mieranlhrs subsimilis, laxior tamen et obloiiga. Cjmffi secns 
ramulos pedimculatffi, multifloTiE. FIdtcs pavvi, brevissime pedi- 
cellati. Calyx extus parce puberulu,s, sjccitate uigriuaus, lohia bre- 
vibus latia. Petala laciuius calycinas duplo etcedentia, iemilineaia 
lou^a, late orbicularia, apice retusa, extu» glabra, Eqnamia bipartitia 
dense hirsutis petala ipsa superantibus. Discus crasse carnosus. Sta- 
mina 8. Ovarium 3-loeidare, apice craaBO-camosmn, integi'um, obtu- 
siasimura, summo vertice tenuitor stigmatosum absque stylo diatincto. 
Gatbered at Ton^i, on the Bio A-Cfira. Mr. Spruce states it to be 
a tree witb spreading branehes. 

lu Cambesacdea' memoir on Sapindaeeif, TalUia, of which the fruit 
IB unknown, is distinguisbed from Cupania by the length of the scales 
inaide the petals, and by Ibe absence of any distinct style. If ths 
former characters alone were relied on, Cupania jiunctala, Cnmb., 
C. micrantha. Mart,, and some others, should be referred to Tal'iaia \ 
they have, however, been retained in Cupania, on account of their 
style. The limits of the latter extensive genus are at present but 
little understood ; but if Aublct'a Talisia be adopted as distinct, there 
ia no doubt tbat our species should be associated with it. 

A Cochiospermum from Caripi, distributed to several of the sub- 
sci-ibers, appears to be neiv, but 1 have at present no means of com- 
paring it with C. Parkeri, Planch., with which it evidently has much 
affinity, and may be identical. 

Among the remaining ThalamiJIorie there are a few specimens of the 
Souari iCaryocar gJabrum, Pers.), the Carambole (Aoerrhoa Caram- 
hola, L.), the Caikem-nut {Anacardium occideataU, L.), and the Mango 
(idanr/ifera htdka, L.), and several of a new Tapiria, of which I defer 
the description for a general review of the genua, as our herbaria 
contain several unpublished species from Guiana and tropical Brazil. 

{Ta it conlinued) 
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Extracts from the private Letters of Dr. J. D. Hooker, toritteti during a 

Botanical Mission to India. 

Dabjeeling to the borders of Bhotan. 

{Continued from p. 173.) 

Descending from Ging, the road passes the village of Badamtam, simi- 
lar to Ging in its houses and agriculture, though the houses are better ^ and 
therefore far less picturesque. Hereabouts the Gordonia commences, with 
Cedrela Toona, and various tropical genera, such as abound near Punka- 
barrie. The rocks are still gneiss, but of much harder texture, and 
containing more numerous and broader seams of quartz than at a 
greater elevation : they are often slaty, much contorted, with various 
dips. The heat and hardness of the rocks cause the streams to dry 
up on these abrupt hills, especially on this, the eastern slope. The 
water is hence conveyed along the sides of the path, in conduits, in- 
geniously made of bamboo, either split in half, with the septa removed, 
or, what is better, whole, except at the septum, which is removed 
through a lateral hole. The steepness and closeness of this valley 
(of the Rungmo river) rendered the heat intense. The Oak of this 
level (3,000 feet) and Chestnut, are both different from those which 
grow above, as are the Brambles. The Arums are replaced by Caladiums, 
Tree-ferns cease below 4,000 feet, and the large Bamboo abounds. The 
Banana, too, is a different species, larger, though still it is one of the 
small kinds. Its fruit is quite uneatable, but the natives assure me 
it may be improved by transplanting. 

At about 2,000 feet, and ten or eleven miles distant from Darjeeling, 
we arrived at a low long spur, dipping down to the bed of the Rungeet, 
at its junction with the Rungmo. This is the boundary of the British 
ground, and there is a guard-house and a Sepoy or two at it. Here 
we halted, and pitched a small hill-tent, kindly lent me by Major 
Crommelin,* of Darjeeling, and which, as being carried on one man's 
back, was admirably suited for such excursions. It took the Lepchas 

* I have received a great deal of kindness from M^or C, both in the loan of 
this tent, of books, and in the collecting of plants. He has, also, given me several 
nice things for the Musenm, and lent me a charming coloured sketch of the Snowy 
Range, drawn by himself. 
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about tweaty minutes to construct a table and two bedeteada under the 
tent : each was made of four forked sticks, atuck in the ground, sup- 
portiajt aa many side-pieces, across which flat split pieces of bamboo 
vere kid, and all bound tight together, by strips of Calamus stem. 
Tlie beds were afterwards softened bj many Inyera of bumboo leaf; 
and if not yery downy, they were dry, and as firm na if put together 
with screws and joints. 

This spur rises out of the bottom of a deep valley, quite surrounded 

by lofty mountains : it is narrow and steep on both sides, formed of 

very hard state-rocks, with abundance of quartz. North, it looks down 

into n gulley, at the bottom of which tbe Rungeet's foamy stream 

windfi amongst a deep forest. In the opposite direction, the Rungmo 

js tearing down from the top of Sinchul, 7.000 feet above; and though 

i^ roar is heard aloud, and its course is visible thi'oughout its length, 

Lj^ stream itself la nowhere seen, bo deep does it cut its cbannel, 

iiscept oa this, and a few similnrly hard rocky hills around, the vegc- 

j a mass of jungle and wood. At tliia spot it is rather scanty 

ind dry, with abundance of the Pinui lon^ifolia and Sal, Pht/lloTtthva 

*■ Umblica, Oriska, Lagterdromia, and siich plants aa I bad D^t with 

on the dry hills of tbe Sonne. A small Phfenix, too, was very abund- 

Fsnt : the stem is spherical, and about as large as a good tnmep : with 

the leaves the imtlvea dis^'uiae themselves when bunting, but do not 

plant or otherwise use it. 

Following a narrow path up the river for a mile or two, we found 
the hill-side extremely steep, bard, and dry, with more Bamboo than was 
good for botany ; its being in process of burning rendered walking very 
disagreeable. The dcacent to the river was exceedingly steep, the banks 
presenting an impenetrable jungle of Lygodium (ray o!d enemy in New 
Zealand travelling), prickly Pnrtiw, VUii, Ci»aa»,and iew, numerous Ferns, 
&c. The Pines on the arid crests of the hills around, formed a remarkable 
feature ; they grow like tbe Scotch Fir, the tall red tmnks and a bushy 
top springing out of tbe steepest and driest slopes of broken quartz 
rock. But little resin exudes from the trunk, which, like that of most 
Pines, is singularly free from Lichens and Mosses. The wood of the 
young branches is so imbued with turpentine, that, when peeled, it looks 
semitransparent, exactly like greased bone, and the slender boughs 
make beautiful torches ; but the Lepchaa derive no further service from 
the tree. Being confined to dry soil, this Fine is rather local, and the 
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elevation it attains here is not above 3,000 or 2,500 feet. In Bhotan, 
where there is more barren country, it ranges about the same, and in 
the north-western provinces from 2,500 to 7,000 feet. 

The Lepcha never inhabits one spot for more than three successive 
years ; after which, an increased rent is demanded by the Rajah. He 
therefore squats (as the Americans say) in any place which he can 
render profitable for that period, and then shifts to another. The 
first operation, after selecting his site, is to burn the jungle ; then he 
clears away the trees and cultivates between the stumps. At this 
season, firing the jungle is a frequent practice, and the effect by night 
is exceedingly fine. A forest, so dry and full of bamboo, and spreading 
over such steep hills, affords grand blazing spectacles. Heavy clouds 
canopy the mountains above, and, stretching across the valleys, shut 
out the firmament ; the air is a dead calm, as usual in such deep 
valleys, and the fires, invisible by day, are now seen raging all around, 
and (to an inexperienced eye) appear in all but dangerous proximity. 
The voice of insects and birds being hushed, nothing is audible but 
the harsh roar of the Rungeet and Rungmo, and occasionally, far above 
it, rises that of the forest-fires. We are literally surrounded with 
them : some smoulder like the shale-heaps at a colliery, others bicker 
and burst forth fitfully, whilst still others stalk along with a steadily 
increasing and enlarging lambent flame, shooting up great tongues 
of fire, which spare nothing as they advance in their might. Their 
triumph is in reaching a great bamboo clump, when the yell of 
the flames drowns that of the torrents, and as the great stem-joints 
burst, from t^e expansion of the confined air, the noise is that of a 
salvo from a park of artillery. I have seen houses and ships on fire, 
but such a jubilee of flame as the burning of the Himalayan forest I 
never beheld. From Darjeeling, 5,000 feet above this, you may see 
the blaze and hear the deadened report of the bamboos bursting, all 
night long ; but in the valley, and within a mile of the scene of de- 
struction, the effect is most grand, being heightened by the glare re- 
flected from the masses of mist which hover above. 

But so it is with everything Himalayan : — all is Titanian ; most 
conspicuous in the elements and natural phenomena ; no less marked 
in its 15,000 feet of perpendicular height clothed with vegetation, than 
in its zoology, from the lammergeyer of its snows, to the elephant, 
rhinoceros, and python of its skirting forests. The volcano and ocean 
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alone are absent ; these I beheld in their stern glory during the An- 
tarctic Voj-age; otherwise the Himalaya presents on epitome of all that 
is frrnnd and varied in nnture. 

On the following morning we pursued a path to the bed of the 
river. At an niigle of the road is a rude Buddhist monument, a pile 
of slnte rocks, with an attempt at the mysterious hemisphere at top. A 
few flags or banuers and slabs of slote are inscribed with " Om Mani 
Pndmi hom." Placed on a jutting aijgle of the epur, hacked with the 
pine-clad hills and flanked by the torrent on either hand, the spot was 
wild and picturesque ; and I conld not but gaze, with a feeling of deep 
interest, on these feeble traces of a religion which numhera more 
Totaries than perhaps any two combined on the face of the globe. 
Buddhism in some form is, you know, the predominating creed, from 
Siberia to the plains of India, from the Caspian steppes to Japan, 
throughout China, Burmah, Ava, a great part of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and Ceylon. Its associations enter into every honk of travels 
over these vast regions, with Buddha, Dhurma, Snnga, Jos, Po, and 
praying-wheels. The mind is arrested hy the names, the imagination 
captivated by its dark symbols ; and though I could not worship 
in the grove, it was impossible to deny to the inscribed " Om Mani 
Fadmi hom " such a tribute as the first glimpse commands of objects 
which have long been familiar to our minds, hut not previously offered 
to our senses. My head-Lepeha went further : — to a due observance 
of demon-worship he unites a deep reverence for the Lamas, and 
he venerates their symbols, ratlier as thein, than those of their God. 
He walked round the pile of stones three times from left to right, 
repeating his " Om Mani," £ic., then stood before it with his head 
hung down and long queue streaming behind, and concluded by the 
votive offering of tJu'ce pine-cones. When done, he looked round at 
me, nodded, smiikcd, and elevated the angles of his little turned-up 
eyes, and seemed to think we were safe from all the perils of the 
valleys yet to be explored. 

In the gorge of the Eungeet, the heat was intolerable, though the 
thermometer did not rise above 95°. The mountains leave but a narrow 
channel between them, here and there bordered by a belt of strong soil, 
supporting a towering crop of Sacckarum, Caladiiims, and Wrigktia 
moltiisima, Termiaalia, Fentajiterta, and S?iorea. The troubled river, 
about eighty yards across, rages along over a gravelly bed, margined 
with slate-roeks, on which grow a curious dwarf Fieua and Croion, 
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both like bushes of Myrica Gale. Crossing the Enngmo, where it 
faUs into the Rungeet, we came upon a groupe of Bhoteas, drinking fer- 
mented Murwa liquor, under a rock : I had a good deal of difficulty in 
getting my people past, and more in inducing one of the topers to 
take the place of a Ghorka (Nipalese) of our party who was ill with fever. 
Soon after we had to cross the river, at a spot most wild and beautiful, 
and where my eyes were gladdened with a sight of one of the most 
characteristic of Himalayan objects of art, a cane bridge ! All the 
spurs round the bases of which the river flowed, were steep and rocky, 
their flanks clothed with the richest tropical forest, their crests, tipped 
with towering hungry-looking Pines. On the river's edge, the Banana^ 
Pandanua ? and Bauhinia racemosa, or acandem^ were most frequent, 
with Mffi and the trees above-mentioned. One exceedingly beautiful 
Ficu8^ of a species new to me, projected over the stream, growing out 
of a mass of rock, its roots interlaced and grappling at every available 
support in its neighbourhood, while its branches, loaded with deep 
glossy foliage, hung over the stream. This tree formed one pier for 
the canes ; that on the opposite bank was constructed of strong piles, 
propped all round. Between them the frail structure swung, about 
eighty yards long, ever rocking over the torrent (forty feet below) ; 
though I could not detect any further cause for the motion than the 
draught of air possibly induced by the rapid flow of the current beneath 
(as a circular disc, revolved over a stationary one, communicates to 
the latter a similar motion). The fragility and extreme simplicity of 
the structure were very remarkable. Two parallel canes, on the same 
horizontal plane, were stretched across the stream; from them others hung 
in loops, and along the loops were laid one or two bamboo stems for 
flooring; cross-pieces, below this flooring, keep the two upper canes apart. 
You ascend the rock by the interlaced roots of the FicuSy grasp one of 
the canes in either hand, and walk along the loose bamboos laid on the 
swinging loops : the motion is frightful, and the rattling of the loose 
dry bamboos is neither a musical sound (the whole structure seems as if 
it were going to break down), nor is it calculated to inspire confidence. 
As you may not understand this without a sketch, I adjoin one. With 
shoes on the feet it is almost impossible to walk on the round dry 
bamboo, which affords the only footing ; nor is it easy with bare feet, 
especially as there is often but one bamboo, which, when the fastening 
is loose, tilts up with your weight, and leaves you clinging to the 
slender canes. When properly and strongly made, with good fasten- 
ings and a floor of bamboos laid iranwersely^ these bridges are of 
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course m easy to cross as any wooden one. A species of CalataM 
' affords the canes : they are as thick as the finger, anil tirenty or thirty 
ynrda long, knotted together, and the othev pieces are fostened to them 
by atripa of the siuiie. A Lepcba, carrying 140 lbs. on Uis back, 
crosses without hesitation, slowly but steadily, and with perfect con- 
fidence — assurance you may call it, or perhaps fool-hardinesa. A deep 
broad pool below the bridge was lunde available for a ferry : tbe boat is a 
triangular raft of bamboo-stems, with a stage on the top, and it was 
secured on the opposite side of the stream, having a cane reaching 
across to this. A stout Lepcha jumped into the boiling flood, and 
boldly swam across, holding on by the caue, without which he would 
have been carried away. Unfastening tbe raft, we drew it over (by 
the cane), and, seated on the stage, with our feet and legs up to the knees 
in water, we were pulled .across, tbe raft bobbing up and down over 
the ripphng stream, 

(Tb he eoniinued.) 
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— ^H 

YicTOKiA Regia. ^^^^^H 

This royal aquatic may now be considered established, as a atovo- 
plant, in the gardens of Great Britain ; that is, among those horti- 
culturists who will incur the expense of a tank large enough 
for its cultivation. Besides the noble residences of Chatsworih and 
8yon, the plant is now, thanks to the recent introduction of good 
water by the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Forests, 
flowering at the Royal Gardens of Kew ; and at the two former places, 
it is well known, fruit and perfect seeds are abundantly produced. 
Already these seeds have been sent to, and reared in, the takes of 
Trinidad and Jamaica, and our most recent letters from Dr. Paleoner, 
of the H. E. I. C. Botanic Garden (dated 3nd May), announce the 
arrival of tbe new bead -gardener, Mr. Scott, at that establishment, bring- 
ing with him seeds of Ftetoria regia, which, saya our valued corre- 
spondent, " will constitute a splendid feature in our out-of-door tanks, 
surrounded with Nelumiium spectoaum, which we grow almost by the 
acre, EaryaU ferox, and Nymphxa rvhra, &c. ; hut we have yet to 
aacertain whether the seed will germinate." 

Prom tbe magnificent plant of Vict(ma at Syon, the well-known 
botanical artist, Mr, Fitch, has been allowed by the noble owner to 
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execute a series of coloured drawings in all stages of the flowering 
and fruiting, with analyses, showing its curious structure. A selec- 
tion has been made from them, which is now in preparation for a 
work in thin folio, to consist of four plates, consisting of — 1. A re- 
duced figure of the entire plant. 2. A view of the flower in the act of 
expanding, together with as much of the foliage, &c. (in situ) as the 
paper will admit, nat size. 3. A fully-developed flower, and do. do. 
4. A vertical section of a fully-developed flower, naL size, together 
with various dissections and analyses, of the natural size, or magnified, 
as the subject may require. The work is, by permission, to be dedi- 
cated to Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, and will be 
accompanied with descriptive matter by Sir W. J. Hooker. 
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Geneba et Species Palmarum, auAS in itinere per Brasiliam 

DESCRIPSIT ET ICONIBUS ILLUSTRAVIT C. F. P. DE MaRTIUS. 

Fol. max, Monachii. 1823-1850. 

s 

If ever an author in any branch of natural science was entitled to 
say with Horace, Exepi monumentum aere perenniuSy that author is 
assuredly Professor Charles Frederick Philip von Martins, of Munich. 
He has revelled among Palms almost all his life ; at first in imagina- 
tion only, — afterwards, for a long series of years, in full reality ; apply- 
ing to them his severest studies and researches. '' In jpalmis semper^ 
parens juventus, in palmis resurffo" is the motto attached to the 
likeness of our excellent friend, at this moment before us ; and certainly, 
the fruit of all this has been, the completion of a general work on his 
favourite family—one of the most diflScult — such as has never been 
surpassed, if ever rivalled, in the literature of Natural History. This 
superb work, this ^wiKiav, intended at first to be confined to 
Brazilian Palms only, but afterwards extended so as to comprise a 
history of the entire family, contains the anatomy, morphology, geo- 
graphy, as well as detailed generic and specific descriptions, of all its 
known members, illustrated by a vast number of large, exquisitely- 
coloured figures, representing very many species in their natural state 
of growth, together with the most minute structural details. We 
cannot refrain from subjoining the elegant preface, as it will explain 
the nature of the performance better than anything we can say ; and, 

2 f2 
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lieurCily cougvatuIuCiiig the autbor od iha atupidout occasion on which this 
prefacu in dntcil, we wish him hi^alth anil hiippincas, uud long life, iii Ihe 
pureuit of that ecicuce, m which he haa 90 eiuiiiciitly iliatinguiBhed 
hitnu'II'. Wr ivDuld further beg to recommend Von Martiua's grand 
Ifork to hU those scieutilic botHiiiats and amateurs, who may fortunately 
liave the tUL'Biie of becoming possessed of it, as one of the most 
splendid, uud, Ht llie same time, most profoundly iDtercstiug and 
clussical additions tliuy uould possibly make to their libraries : — 

" I'K^FAno. — Palujnm quura priinum consjiew in Brusilise limpi- 
iliHsijuwn auriuii emicautom, atirpia venusta m^estate pereulsus, qiwe 
liimquam blaudo uiiirwurautibus camia felicem itiueris exitum pwe- 
siigiret, bono hoc augurio commotua illico apud me coustitui, palmis 
inipigrum impeu<lere studium, ut de ordine ad id uaqne tempus son 
ita bene illuatiato Dovnm ct ccrtioreui scieDtiam in patriam reportarem. 
Quod quidem propositum diligenter a^ atrenue teuebam, Dec sine frnctu 
kboravi, ita ut doujnm reversus Ln hoc opere, iuuhoato atapiciis 
MASIMI1.1AN1 losEPm I. BavariiE Regis, qui ipstua itineria auctor 
extiterat, copinm harum stirpium satis ainpkm sccnndum genera et 
species digerere iconibusque iUuetrare pctuerim. 

" Pleuior autcjn. DrasiUeusium p&lmarum cognitio docebat, quam 
pturima in earum structura et formatione sumuiopere facero ad aliarum 
stirpium, pnesertim Mouocotvledoiieariiin,i'onditioiie8 rite pernoacendns, 
uoiverai autcm ordiois omniumque, qute ad eum pertinerent, generum 
characteres vix poase dispici et arte critica recte stabiliri, niai com- 
paratis totiusorbia terraruui poliuia, quotquottam adhuc vigentes quam 
e t le iscenbua effosane imiuluisseat. Ita crevit operia suscepti 
peu uu ad cujus fiuea promoveudoa eo alacriore me animo acdnsi, 
quo p on pt o a amicorum generosa auxilia adesaent, felic«3 fruetua et 
ib spou e t urn ubi proprias vires baud suffecturas probe cognoveram. 
Hugo MouL us, Equ., quem priusquam In XJniversitatia Tubin- 
ge s s cathedram ocaretur, Mouachii per anni et quod eicedit spatium 
nostrum cere coutigit, cum Zuccabinio, caro, eheu jam abrepto, 
cap t Q jucu diss mam Trifolii botanic! conauetudinem conjunctDs, 
palmaiiim auatomijm pertrjictandam suscepit. Quantum ille vir in 
prceclai'a disscrtatione, quee volumen nostrum introductorium oinat, 
observationis acumine, judicii sagacilate, expositioois ingenuitate, 
icoQum fide prteatiterlt, id nou est, quod lectori commendem. Parem 
se prffibuit FuiHC. Unobrus meua, nunc Prof. Vindobon., qui anti- 
quitatis vegctnbilia acri studio pcrlustratia, pahnarum foasilium hia- 
loriam fideliter teqae ac feUciter euucleavit. Hos viroa scriptis egregib. 
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gu8B poetea ediderunt (Mohlius ' Vennischte Schriften, Tub. 1846, 
4to/ Ungekus ' Genera et Species Plantaram fossilium, Yind. 1850, 
8vo ') per illas dissertationes quasi prselusisse, id ipsum huic libro 
smamGB fore laudi confido. 

*'J)e morphelogia deque evolutioms partium historia ut amplius 
dissererem, pressentis temporis ratio videbatur postulare, quippe quod 
talium studiorum vim et efficaciam probe perspiceret ; unde ut etiam 
in aliarum plautarum, prsecipue Monoootyledonearum, conditiones 
excurrerem ssBpe quidem alliciebar; attamen me cohibui, ne operis 
limites niminm extenderentur. In bis autem rebus investigandis, ut 
ipsam naturam eamque solam percontarer, posthabita qualibet opinione, 
id religiose et semper studui, si unice excipias doctrinam de foliorum 
positione, quam tractavi iisdem innixus principiis, quse ab Alex. 
BB4.UNIO meo. Prof. Friburgensi, summa sagacitate sunt exculta et 
quse mihi quidem sufficere videantur ad rite perspiciendum processum 
anthogeneticum, quippe quae indicent viam, qua vegetabilium Archseus 
in effingendis partibus incesserit. ControYersa quaedam et quse a theoria 
deflectere videantur non silentio transii, sed tamquam fiituns in re 
ardua et abstrusa perscrutationibus accommodata exposui. Quibus 
in studiis B&aunium habui semper promptum, qui me et observationi- 
bos et consilio adjuvit, quo nomine ut item Miebelium, Unoebuh 
et ScHLEiDENiUM laudem, qui mihi de evolutione gemnue, floris et de 
fcBCundatione agenti fuerunt auxilio, grati animi impulsu inoveor. — In 
capite de palmarum rationibus geographids quse de aeris et lod 
potestate generatim deque Florse imperiis exhibui, Botanicis com- 
mendata velim. 

. '* Quod yero ad systematioam descriptionem pertinet, ea duabus parti- 
bus absol?enda erat, quum tam de Brasilise palmis quam de ordine in 
universum, de ejus familiis (quas plerique ' tribus ' dicere consueverunt) 
agere, genera stabilire, apedes certis notis recensere apud me consti- 
tmssem. Ai vero in hac re perficienda materise, cui omnia super- 
struenda erant, defectus et raritas, magno fuit impedimento; unde 
fEUstum est, ut in profligando hoc opere non minus quam xxyii annos 
detinerer. Quidquid tamen profecenm, nullam mihi laudem arrogo 
nisi diligentise atque constantise, reliquam omuem ingenue conoedo iis 
BotaniciSy qui transmissis speciminibus tam vivis quam exsiccatis, 
iconibus, schedulis, observationibus arduo open succurrere liberaliter 
voluerunt. Hoc autem beneficio ' amabilis scientise ' cultores, quibus 
ad palmas acoessus patebat, sequales nostri psene onmes me obstrinxe- 
runt, ita ut lougius foret, si cunctos (quorum nomina ad singulas species 



adposita inveoies) eniunerarem ; iU oinnibaa liio gratias maximas ago, 

Inclife palmas sumina liberalilate mihi tranBiniserc amici Bpectatiaaimi 

Q. C. EKiNWiRDTCs, Prof, Lugdaa., et Nath. Wallichius dura 

Caleuttensi borto stretiue pnecaset ; Novbb HoUandiie species eanimTe 

les Pebd. Bauebi mira arte confectas debeo Botanicofum noatri 

an antistiti Rob. Brownio, quo et magistro el amico uti hand 

minimse mihi gloriw vertendum ease exisliiuo. Maacarenatum apeci- 

miiia et icones Commersomanas a^quc ac Plumerii de palmie AatiUaoia 

studia viri amiciasimi Adr. de Jussieo et Ad. Brongniahtds mihi 

I i^rueruot ; peruanaa et ainazonicBS P(EPfigius mena, mexicaDarum 

jab ipso definitarum descriptiones vir el. Liebmannvs, UavncDsu, 

utn eommunicarunt. Optimua Alc. D'Obbiony ex celebrate itinerc 

I per Amerieam eustrolem reportaverat satis amplani maleriem iconibus 

I at descriptionibua illustratam, tiunm digeaai et tilulo ' Palnieti Orbi- 

I guiani' ipaiua open inscrlam in mei qaoque libri usus converti. Prte- 

I dpuimi vero augmentum debeo viro indefesate industriie GniL. Gri?- 

I riTBio ; ia euim paucia mensibus aute fiebilem obitum ooiDiDin 

I palmarum ab ipso in longiDquis per Indiam itineribua coUectaraai 

mesaem laihi transmiait ; ntque ioonuni a Koxburohio, Wallichio 

Griffitbio ia horto Caleuttensi dcpoaitarura apographa ex 

r auctoritate aupremi Senatus reguiidatum reruin lado-brittumicaruai 

beupvole exhibenda curnvit d. M.Vc-Clelland. 

" HiBC omnia operis materies et aliorum auctonim de palmia 
scripts, inter quce cl. Bluhei Bumphia et Okiffitbii disaertatio in 
Bphemeridum de Scieut. oat. Calcutlenaium volumine t. potissimiim 
laudaada sunt, quum deinceps ad lue pervenisseut, multa et augendi 
et emendandi mihi data eiat oppoitunitas, quam ne pitetermitterem, 
veritatis studium me adegit. 

" Nihilo accius et in hac, qua nunc absoWitur, forniR liber meus cum 
in raultia aliia turn in iia, qusa ad generum et speeierum characteres 
pertinent, emendationera expectat a futuri temporia observatoribus, 
qaos difficultatum laborumque hand ignaros, Kquum de meo couamiae 
judicium esse laturoa apero atque confido. Egregium aane pnemium 
mihi palnue ipsce in ipaia taboranti jam rependerunt divince, ci^us 
syinbolum habentur, pacU afflatu ; miro euim sotamine me demulcebant, 
quoticacunque modo publica modo privata calamitate depressus fui 
atque affiictus, atque ' piautarum principes ' eo quoque se mihi palmee 
pneatiteruut, qood inter absconditarum, quibus reguntur et coudnntur, 
l^um indagationem tenebras humante mentia fulguratione Sommi 
Numinis luce benigna senai collustratas, 
" UaliLim Mooachii ei Miueo Regia botuiico, 
Jit XVII. m. Aprilia a. MDCCCl, naUlJ ' v." 
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The Gabdenebs* Magazine op Botany, Horticulture, Flori- 
culture, AND Natural Science ; hy Thomas Moore aand 
William P. Atres ; assisted hy Arthur Hen fret, J. 0. West- 
wood, J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D., and Mr. Barnes. Royal 
Svo. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. London. January to April, 1850. 

We mentioned in our number for May * Paxton's Flower-Garden,* 
by Dr. Lindley and Mr. Paxton, as a work which may be considered 
a continuation of the ' Botanical Eegister ' of the former gentleman, 
and of the ' Magazine of Botany ' of the latter, united into one. The 
present is an entirely new publication, undertaken by men whose 
names are familiar in science and in horticulture, and more miscella- 
neous in its object, though assuredly mainly horticultural. The first 
four numbers are now before us, the plates good, though unequal, — 
many of them, especially the woodcuts, beautiful ; and the number 
of the plates and the quantity of matter (56 pages) are such, that 
it must require a very large sale to cover the expenses, considering the 
very low price at which it is offered. This *' new publication is intended 
to be a guide to the practical gardener, and a companion to lady or 
gentlemen amateurs. It will furnish instructions in the art of design- 
ing, laying out, selecting, and planting gardens and pleasure-grounds ; 
in the erection and heating of horticultural buildings ; in the applica- 
tion of scientific principles to the art of cultivation ; and every other 
subject connected with the general management of the garden, com- 
bined with descriptions of all new popular flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables." Five coloured plates are given in each number, and, in the 
four numbers hitherto published, are some forty or fifty woodcuts, of a 
very miscellaneous character : but many of them are copies from well- 
known and recently published botanical figures of this country. The 
descriptive portions, as expressed in the prospectus, are rather popular 
than scientific. 

Of No. I., the coloured plates commence with Tab. 1. Fassiflara 
Belottii (a hybrid), and Maurandia Barclay ana^ var. rosea. 2. is Ane* 
mone Japonica, var. hybrida. 3. Pelargonium exiguum. 4. Calceolaria 
fiexuosa^ Buiz and Pav. 6. PhUodendron Simsii (accompanied by a 
woodcut). The other subjects treated of are very varied, and illus- 
trated with numerous excellent woodcuts. We can only mention those 
of the first number. On Colocasia odorata, with woodcut. On 
the cultivation of fancy Oerattiums (by Mr. Henry Eosier). On 
WVd Flowers^ with a beautiful group of children. On OxaUs Bowieana^ 
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f- by Mr. James Cox. On the cultivation of Ixora prandtflora, by Mr. 
y W. Tnjlor. On de^stroying the Ooo*eherry caterpillnr, by Mr. H. C. 

A few facta connecled with. Orchideom plantt, by Mr. B, 
Errington. Visits to remarkable gardens — Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, Beviewa. New and raie plants, with excellent woodcuts of 
Ixora iaxijlora, Tabimiaiaoniana lon^ijlora, Eehwoeaetug rhodophthal- 
mua, Ozalitelegan* (all copied from the 'Botanical Magiizine'). Vegetable 
Physiology, by Arthur Henfrey, Esq. On the culture of JUrioitmont, 
by Mr. George Freeman. The Principles on which Plants are 
Propagated by Cuttings, by Mr. William Keane. Domettic Gardening 
(No. 1), by Mr. J. Spencer, Entracts and Memoranda. On the 
culture of Verbena for exhibition, by Mr, Barnes. Covering, in its 
general application to glazed and other horticultnral structures, by 
Mr, George Smith. Professional and moral training (No. 1), 1^ 
Mr. W. P. Keane. Miscellaneous iiotiees. In short, the number 
ia a volume in itself. 

We can only notice the original coloured figures of the remaining 
nambere. No. IT. Salpigloaa ainuala, var. Jlaea. Rhodosloma gar- 
denioides, Seheidw. (a rubiaceous plant of unknown origm). C%oro- 
tema fiavutii and triangulare. Erica eUffaatUsima. Double ffyaeinti. 
No. III. Gei»»omeria lonffyiora, Lindl. Jkhmea diimlor- Mckeveria 
reiuea, I,indl. PmthtemoH hHerophgUim and Camellia Bryadalii. 
No. rV. contains, of coloured plates, GaitroUtbium Eugelii, Ckanothua 
pajrillotut tmddenlatat, Warrea Lindeniatia and OjnocliiUam iantkinum; 
besides an admirable coloured plate of Brwe Imectt ; for the Entomo- 
Ic^oal department is introduced and conducted by a masterly hand, 
mt., J. O. W. 

The woodcuts are equally numerous, and, as well as the coloured 
plates, equally beautiful with, if not superior to, those in the preceding 
nnmbers, and the miscellaneous matter is ec[ually good and varied.* 



* Having had occasion to ipeak, perhaps with more bvoor, of the last nnmber of 
the * Gard^ner^ Maffosine of Sotaav,' even than of the preceding numlKra, aa 
regards the plata, it ii mHj due lo the author of the ' FloieeT Oardm' noticed in 
oni Journal for Ma;, to aay, that onr diaapprobation there eipresaed at the 
coloured platea waa oul; directed to Nos. 1 and 2. No. 3, doce published, eihibita 

■ "■'" ' ' " ' .1-, .1- o 1. — !'>||hfl bort botanical plates 

'a dcBcrre that character. 
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Journal of an Excurmn from Santabem, on the Amazon RifSer^ to 
Obidos and the Rio Trombetas ; by Richard Spruce, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 208.) 

Decemher 23. — Last night our men slept on the sail which they had 
spread on the sand near their fire. Mr. Xing joined them, but I 
remained in the canoe, for the purpose of being near my instruments, 
if the sky should prove dear enough for an observation. The sand- 
bank was here and there ridged up, with minute lagoons in the hollows, 
some not more than two feet in diameter — these served me excellently 
for artificial horizons. In the early part of the evemng a meridian 
altitude of a Eridani gave for latitude of our station 1^ 26" S, I was 
very desirous of obtaining a lunar distance, but the moon was too 
near the zenith for my sextant to take her double altitude, and when 
I rose twice afterwards during the night, the sky was much overcast. 

At five this morning, the temperature of the air was 76°, and of the 
water near our canoe 85^°, the depth being only three feet. We started 
at six, and by half-past eight reached the end of the island on our left, 
where a small river called JarauaceL enters from the west. Our course 
now veered rapidly round to N.E., and then to E., sandbanks still 
appearing, and the river in general so shallow that the canoe almost 
everywhere scraped the bottom. Sometimes we had to turn back to 
seek other channels that would admit our passage. The river, narrow- 
ing, turned by a large curve to N. by E., the convex side being steep, 
probably sixty feet high, but apparently alluvial, and without any trace 
of rock. On it were growing an Adiantum, a minute Mssidens, and 
Foasombronia pnsilla — ^the identical species, I believe, so well known in^ 
Europe. The river now became rather tortuous : we had first a short 
reach to N., then, after a long time, a reach to N.E. of about half a 
mile, afterwards a short reach to N., and then suddenly veered round 
to E. Here, in one place on our right, rose a steep shelving cliff of 
reddish clay, without wood. Suddenly the river turns to N. by E., 
having on its right bank a good many Assai palms — a species which 
we had seldom met with since leaving the great delta of the Amazon. 
The river now begins to assume a westerly direction, forming a wide 
and long bay, the general direction of which is N.W. by W. On our 
left we had a large tartaruga-bank, on which we landed a little before 
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fivo P. M., to tlry our paper. This ilaily nnJ vory iicccssBry task had 
of late become very ilifEcult, for we bed iiltle spare room in the canoe 
where the paper could bo exposed to the sun, and great care was 
necessary to prevent its being blown into the water ; so that I made a 
point of selecting a suitable place for spreading it out whenever we 
landed to cook our principal meal, and thus prevented any sacrifice of 
time. These sandbanks were the ouly plncea in the Aripecurii where we 
could find open apace enough, nud, when dry. they ecrtiiinlj answered 
admiratjly ; for the Baud became bo intensely hot as to scorch our bnre 
feet, and a little of it put on the lop of each parcel aided the process 
of diying, nt the same time that in ordinary cases it prevented the 
wind from blowing away the paper. This day I was rather fearful of 
a small cloud which had hung on our rear for some time ; but as the 
men assured me that it would not come our way, and as not a breath 
of wind was stirring, I vejitured on speadlng out our paper in the 
middle of the sandbank, which was perhaps ot sixty aerea in extent. 
I then weut into the water to bathe, thinking all secure. Suddenly 
the cloud comea forward — a trovondo rises— the sheets are whirled 
into the air like so many feathers, and carried off towards the water. 
Mr. King and the men are out in the direction of the flying sheets — I 
also run into the midst of them — we eatch what we can in our arms 
and cover them with sand, but n gi'eat -ciuantity is swept into the water. 
Kone but a botanist can conceive what were my sensations at this 
moment ! The whole of this drying-paper was Bentall's ; and although 
it had not been the best in the world, its loss woidd have been 
irreparable ; for how supply its place in this savage wilderness, when 
even at Obidos I had found it impossible to procure any paper but 
the ordinary white writing-paper ? Fortunately, Bentall's paper ia so 
porous, that the moment it touched the water it became saturated and 
sank, so that, with a little care and patience, we were able to fish it all 
out. When thus soaked it formed a load for a strong man, and it was 
not perfectly dried until two days afterwards ; but I believe that not a 
single sheet of it was completely lost. 

Jkcemher 34. — Remained all night on the sandbank. No ohserva- 
tion, the sky being too cloudy, Temperature this morning exactly the 
same as yesterday, at the same hour. During the night a jacare came 
and warmed himself at the fire — attracted, probably, by the remains 
of turtles' eggs on which the men had supped. No one saw him ; but 
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his footsteps to and from the water^ and in the channel near the canoe, 
were distinctly traceable. I heard something in the night puffing near 
the canoe, and lay listening to it, fancying it to be one of the men. 
We had bathed the preceding day in the very spot where he took 
the water. 

An hour's pushing brought us to the commencement of a long reach 
to N. by W., the view terminating in low serras, three ridges of which 
were distinguishable. The morning had been very foggy, and we had now 
smartish rain for an hour and a half, coming from the serras. Beyond 
this reach the river makes a long turn to W.N.W. On the right bank 
appear above water a few rocks of dark-coloured sandstone. Through- 
out the voyage our ears had been saluted night and morning by the 
horrid cry of guaribas, which I can compare to nothing but the 
screaming of some hundreds of pigs about to undergo the last penalty 
of the law. Sometimes they were so near that their howl was quite 
deafening, and yet we had never had the satisfaction of seeing one. 
This morning our curiosity was gratified by the sight of a whole troop 
of them, scampering away from the margin of the river, through the 
tree-tops. We heard, also, several times, another monkey, the coatlt, 
and got a good view of one, a big black fellow, with a red face. 
Amongst the birds, the most noisy, and perhaps ^he most numerous, 
were the parrots, which flew over us in flocks, about sunrise and sun- 
set ; but there was also a small pigeon, which descended the river very 
early in a morning, and ascended it about dark, flying very low, in 
flocks of not more than from twenty to fifty, but following each 
other in very quick succession, two or three flocks passing every 
minute. 

After a short curve in an easterly direction, the river now turns 
N.W. by N., and makes a short reach ; then, with a considerable 
curve, it veers to N.N.E. On entering this bng reach, the high Serra 
de Camau appears, bearing nearly due north. In front of this serra, 
we were told, lay the cachoeiras. 

December 2^, — Last night was gloomy throughout, with occasional 
drops of rain. Our quarters were once more a sandbank, on which the 
men were successful in finding good store of turtles' eggs, and in inter- 
cepting not a few young turtles. I was much disgusted by their filling 
a panella with the latter — a reptile rather smaller than common toads 
in England, and of very similar aspect, — setting them on the fire, all 
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alive a» the; nere, and boiling tbem ; tlien eating them eating vilh 
the ciceptioa of the shells. 

Our conrse this morning n generally north — the rivet narrows — 
sandbanks disappear — rocks peep out right and left, dipping to S.S.E. 
at a small angle, andgmUnally increasing, as we proceed, looverhangii^ 
and dripping clifia, which nourish a fiin ferns and moaaes. Numerous 
little bats, the size of ordinary moths, flit about under tbese clitTs, or 
stick to them in lotig Itnee. From the banks of the river rise abrupt 
hiUs, thickly wooded, and displacing here and there a noble specimen 
uf the Inajii palm (Maximiliana regia, Mart.). wlJch is not veiy com- 
mon in this region. After traversing a long reach to the north, our 
course turns gradimlly westward. The correut is more rapid — rocks 
stand out of the water here and there, or (stiil more dangerous) are 
concealed by a tliin corering of water, requiring the man at the prow 
to keep a eoreful look-out. The scenery is beautiful; the slopes of 
the hills are covered with an unbroken mass of foliage in ita freshest 
state, the slender white stems and large white leaves of the Imbaiiia 
niijiiog most agreeably with others of deeper hues ; while here and 
there comes nisbing down over reeks a slender rivulet, with a sound 
most delightful to my cars, from not having been previously heard 
since my departure from England. 

By midday we arrived at moorings, at the foot of the first cascade, 
iu a small still bay on the east side of -the river, with two tall Jauari 
palms exactly in front, and close by a fine sandy praya, skirted by 
numerous Aqara buslies, which, being now covered with their snowy 
blossoms, resembled so many hawthorus, and emitted as delicious a 
perfume. For the last hour our course hod been up rapids — two men 
hauling on shore by a strong sipo fastened to the prow, and the third 
with a pole sustaining the canoe from being dashed against the rocks 
at the margin and uuder the water, but with all his address not 
preventing us from receiving now and then a hard knock. We had 
all been anxious to reach the cataracts ; this we had now safely accom- 
])lished ; and, as it was Christmas-day, I determined that for the 
remainder of the day we would aU rest from our labours. Iu the 
evening Mr. King and I drank the Yorkshire toast of " A merry 
Christmas and a happy new year " to our absent friends, iu cashafa, 
considerably diluted witli the water of the eachoeiras. 

1 shall here throw together such observations as I was able to 
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make during a stay of five rainy days and nights at the falls of the 
Aripecuru. 

I did not succeed in getting a single satisfactory observation of the 
sun or a star at its meridian passage, in consequence of the unpro- 
pitious sky. To the north aiid south — that is, up and down the river — 
the sky was constantly obi^cured by mists and clouds to a considerable 
altitude, and it was only once that I caught a distinct view of Achemar 
near the meridian : his altitude gave for the latitude of our station 
0^ 47' S., but as he had certainly passed the meridian by at least five 
minutes, this latitude may be two or three minutes too small. 

The following temperatures were noted, and there was never a dif- 
ference of so much as half a degree at the same hour of any day : — 
Temperature of air near canoe, at midnight, 75°, at five a.m., 75°; 
of air in the forest at five a. m., 73°; of water of cachoeiras at five 
A. m., 83^°. From five in the morning until sunrise, the temperature 
exhibited no variation, and there was not that sudden fall in the thermo- 
meter which we remark a few minutes before sunrise in the temperate 
zone, and especially in mountainous regions. 

Between the last tartaruga-bank and the cachoeiras, three igarapes 
enter on the left and three on the right. The highest point which we 
reached above this was about six hours' journey from our station, and 
the distance may safely be assumed at as many miles, so slow is one's 
progress when a way has first to be cut. This was on the left bank, 
for the right is so steep as to render it impassable. In this space seven 
igarapes enter the river on the east side, some of considerable size, and 
the volume of water ought to diminish as we ascend, yet this is 
scarcely apparent. There are, besides, in the valleys, obvious marks 
of many additional winter-torrents. The breadth of the river varies 
from two hundred yards to half a mile, expanding between the 
cachoeiras, of which there are six in the same space, the first over 
slate rock, the rest over slate and granite. The highest fall may be 
fifteen or eighteen feet, but even this was not an uninterrupted cascade 
at this season. In the strength of the rainy season, when it is said 
that there is depth enough for large vessels to ascend to the very foot 
of the cachoeiras, the rush of water must be immense. A little above 
the first fall, blocks of granite make their appearance, extending from 
the shore some distance into the forest. In the same place the river 
begins a wide curve to N. W. 
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111 asceniliiig thu Axipecuni, the first rook tliut appeiira is apparently 
the Bame conrsc dark-ooloureU sanUatone soeii ut Obldos and Para ; 
it dips ot a smoU angle in S.S.E. A little before reaoUing the 
cachociras, crops out from benefith this a soft red and yellow sand- 
stoue,* which in its upper strflta beeoioes abtj. Then at the cachoeiraa 
wo have real slate rock, of a purple or purplish-grey colour, in beds, 
also dipping to 8.S.E., at an aiigle of 10". It cleaves principally in 
two directions (bosidos that of the airata), the lines indicating which 
run from E.S.IS. to W.N.W., and from N.li. to 8.W. There ore also 
Other liiica, leas regular and distinct, one of which rntis N.W. by 
W. 4 W. From below the slate etnei^es the granite, wliicli is very 
coarsely groined, aod seems to contain all the usual couatitnents of that 
rock, I send spcciineua of nil these rocka. 

Tlie forest near the caelioeiras is exceedingly dense and moist ; it is 
consequently always cool, even at midday, and our Topuyas, who 
were very sensitive to changes of temperature, complained of being 
dreadfully cold. It contained many magnificent trees, among which 
the most coospicuous were the Catlaalieira, the Sapucdi/a, and two OF 
three other Lecythidea. The whole district of the TrombtStas and 
AripeciU'lJ ahouuds in Cailanhai, and, in the season for coUucting 
them, which is the middle of winter, troops of ludiaus asoend these 
rivers. Other trees worthy of note are the Uapn!, appenriiiE; like 
clustered gothic pillars, the liaiiba, the Caraipt, SiC. The Ilaiiia we 
had seen in plenty also near the Lago de Quiiiquiiy, but neither there 
nor here did we meet with any which were sufficiently slender to admit 
of their being ascended or cut down. It is a noble and clean-growing 
tree, with rather shaly bark, which, having besides a slight tinge of red, ■ 
gives the trunk the appearance of that of the Scotch lir, though the 
leaves proclaim it to belong to a very different family. Near Santarem 
it is becoming rather scarce, but I am now waiting in hopes of shortly 
procuring it in flower. 

The Palms which I noticed were the Inajd, Jaaart, Murumuru, Auai, 
Maraja, Ubirrii Cunfiat, a Detiaoncm, and some small Baclridei. All 
these, with the exception of the Jauarl and Cunhai, I had previously 

* When this rock is broken, spherical nodnles of a purple colour snd the sae of 
applea frcqueutly tura out. Thuj coasist of a stouj crust, lUliiil with earth of the 
euitic i-oluur. I aenil out. 
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seen at Para, which proves that many palms have a wide distribution, 
at least in longitude. 

On the eastern side of the river we found a good number of JFWvw 
and Orchidea in the trees, but of the latter only one species in flower — 
a tall Epidendrum, with panicles of dark orange flowers. This was 
growing in the top of a tree, laid over at a considerable angle, and 
consequently not difficult to ascend : I, therefore, immediately set to 
work, and, having nearly arrived at the plant, put forth my hand to 
pidl away a large tuft of Tillandna that grew in my way, when a 
tiger-cat bounded from behind it, reached the ground in a twinkling, 
and disappeared in the forest. On the western side, which was abrupt 
and rocky, we gathered some interesting Ferns, growing in the bed of 
a rivulet, on the soft sandstone above-mentioned. I was delighted to 
find the rocks at the cachoeiras clad with a very pretty Podostemacea, 
with pale violet flowers, and fronds resembling a deer's horn, recalling 
some Lichens of the genera Cladonia and Cetraria, I should suppose 
it a LaciSy but that there is certainly an involucre present, of minute 
subulate scales. The filaments are connate in parcels of two or three, 
but free at the summit, and the anthers are sagittate. The most 
remarkable circumstance about this little plant is that it actually eats 
holes into the hard rocks on which it grows, so that their surface appears 
like honeycomb. I send you fragments of rock thus corroded on the 
surface. It reminds one of the way in which the surface of chalk 
rock is dimpled by the minute plants of Weissia cakarea, and by certain 
Verrucaria. I found a second species, much more slender, but without 
flowers, in a rivulet in the forest. On the steep banks below the 
cachoeiras we got some fine plants, especially a Rubiaceous tree, fifty 
feet high, with ample entire leaves and panicles of numerous yellow- 
and-red flowers. Our mulatto was very useful in procuring specimens 
of this and several other things : the facility with which he ascended 
a tree jand moved about among its branches was quite marvellous. 

Some rocks of the cachoeiras have a deposit on them like black 
varnish; — does it contain manganese P I have some recollection of 
Humboldt's finding a similar deposit at the cataracts of the Orinoco, 
but I have not his Travels to refer to. Some stones are similarly 
varnished with an ochry yellow. 

In the middle of summer, animals are said to be very numerous, 
but we did not see many. They include On9as, Tamanduas, Porcos 
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do Mato, &c. The sandy sumiuita of tbo liiUa are much burrowed by 
the Cutis. Of monkeys wc heard and saw plenty, cspecinUy Coatas. 
Among the birds are the Galla de Serrn anil the Mutun, the latter 
much resembling a turkey. In the forest, west of the cachoeiras, wc 
had the satisfaction of listening for some time to a curious little bird 
called Ui/erapiiru, respecting which marvellous tales had been told us 
as we ascended the Tromb^tas, and especially that "it played all 
manner of tunes, for uU the world like a musical snuff-box!" Its 
nates are certainly esceedingly sweet and clear, and as accurately 
modulated as those of any musical instrument : to my ear they most 
resembled the tones of nn instiument I have seen in England, con- 
sisting of strips of glass suspended across two pieces of tape, and 
beaten by cork plectra ; — if I mistake not, it is called an harmonicou. I 

They are also considerably varied ; after singing one set of notes 
perhaps twenty times over, with intervals between the repetitions, the 
bird will suddenly cliaiige to another set., and continue them for an 
equal space of time. Supposing it to commence m the key of do, it 
frequently changes to that of aol, and nem'ly always ends on n. The 

fbllowing passage often occurred: ft ^ [ J J* J *— which, it i 

— will be observed, contains every note in the scale. The songster itself 
is said to be of most insignificant appearance, and not to exceed in size 
some of the humming-birds. We were not, however, favoured with 
a sight of it, and we were afraid to move, towards it, lest our rustling 
among the hushes should dissolve the spell, for certainly the sound 
seemed to come from fairy-land rather than to belong to this earth. 
We were informed — whether truly, 1 know not — that the vyerapura, 
is unknown except at the cachoeiras of the Aripecuni. 

We found a beautiful frog among moist shady rocks and tree-roots. 
It had the hctly and legs of the deepest indigo-blue, the back black, 
with a green hand on each side, commencing at the nose, and running 
the whole length of the body, and the toes were papillate. 
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Report on the Dried Plants collected hy Mk. Spbuce in the neighbour- 
hood of Paea' in the months of July^ August^ and September, 
1849 ; by George Bbntham, Esa. 

{Continued from p. 212.) 

The LegunUnosa amount to forty-nine species. The herbaceous 
ones are not of much interest, except the curious and rare Soemme- 
ringia semperflorens, Mart., of which, unfortunately, there were but 
very few specimens. The frutescent and arboreous kinds contain 
several new species. 

Lonchocarpus ? glabrescens, sp. n., scandens, foliolis 9 ovali-oblongis 
vix coriaceis supra glabris subtus pallidis minute puberuUs, racemis 
folio longioribus, floribus pedicellatis fasdculatis, calycibus petalisque 
omnibus puberulis, staminibus monadelphis, alis carinam valde 
arouatam rostratam sequantibus. — Frutex alte scandens, ramulis 
ultimis tenuibus teretibus glabriusculis. Stipulas non vidi. Stipellae 
minutissimse caducissimse v. omnino desunt. Foliorum petiolus 
communis 3-4!-pollicari9, fere gkber. Foliola 2^.3 poll, longa, 
1-1-^ poll, lata, breviter acuminata, basi acuta v. rotundata, supra 
glabra at non nitentia, subtus pube adpressa conspersa, costa media 
venisque utrinque 5-7 parallelis subtus prominulis, venulis reticu- 
latis pelluddis, cseterum baud punctata, petiolulo sesquilineari. 
Bacemus 9-18-pollicaris, fere a basi florifer, ramulis more Fhaseo- 
learum nodiformibus, infimis Unea paulo longioribus, superioribus 
brevissimis plurifloris. PedioeUi drca 2 lin. longi. Bracteee parvse, 
oblongse, caducse. Calyx late campanulatus, truncatus, minute 
4-dentatus, dente summo latiore vix conspicuo. VexiUum semi- 
pollicare, late orbiculatum, recurvum, extus pube tenui subsericeum, 
intus supra unguem minute bicallosum. Alse vexillum subsequantes, 
angustse, valde arcuatse, extus sparse pilosulse. Fetala carinalia 
dorso carinata, alis latiora, extus puberula, rostro obtuso glabro. 
Staminum tubus fere a basi integer, ima tantum basi filamentum 
vexillare breviter liberum est. Discus perigynus annularis. Ova- 
rium sessile, tomentellum, ovulis circa 10. Stylus paroe hirtellus^ 
summo vertice capitato-stigmatosus. 

From the neighbourhood of Para. This species is nearly allied to 
Z. rirfesoena^ L, dm&fiorus, and several other tropical American species, 
in none of which is the fruit known so as absolutely to fix their genus. 
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The 2))Vpa!iocarpii» distributed as D. Imalm ear., haa the leavea 
much smaller thno the ordinair West Indian and Guiana form, but it 
is probably not a distbiet species. 

Amphymeiiium ? Jtoridam, Bentb., is tbc same wbich I published in 
the Ann. Mus. Vind vol. ii. p. lOli, ns I'kelluairpiii Jiondn». I had 
then not seen flowering apeoiinena of any Uae Araphymmia ; and as 
among Marliua's plants were four species, to all appearance eongeners, 
all in flower, and one having also very singularly formed corky fruits, 
I concluded that such might probably be the pod of the whole of 
them, find establiahed the genus Fhellocarpua, More ample materials, 
since examined, give me reason to believe that moat of the species 
belong to Amphymenatm, and even the P. AmazonmH itself may prove 
to be a diseased state of A. forithm. The real fruit of this species 
is, however, as yet unknown, although I have seen flowering specimens 
gathered by various Mllectora. It is very nearly allied to the 
A, EoArii. 

Dipteryx. applatmta, foliig oppositis, petiolo applannto aptero, foholis 
oblougis acuminatis coriaceis utrinquc glabenimis, panicula cane- 
eeente, calycc canescenti-puberulo, labii inferioris dcntibus latcrahbus 
minutissimis v. nullis, atamiuibus 10, — Arbor puleherrima, ramis 
divaricatis, D. oppomiybUa valde afGnis. Poliola multo minora, 
S-4-pollicaria nSc semipedalia, basi obtiisiora, acumine longiore 
obtuso. Panicula brevior, latior, floribus numeroaioribus. Calycis 
labii inferioris dentes lateralcs multo minus conspicui v. omnino 
evanidi.^ — Cnripi on the Eio Pam, Spruce ; Borba, on the Ilio 
Madeira, Riedel; Cayenne, Martin. 

I know not whether this be the tree which furnished the Tonga 
Bean, n. 39 of the Kew List, as that was gathered from another 
locality without foliage, and another species, B. nudipea, Tulasne, 
nearer allied to the true D. odorata, is known to grow in the neighbour- 
hood of Para. Neither of Aublet's species appear to have been 
found in Brazil ; the one I had described as B. opposiiifoUa, in the 
Ann. Mus. Vind. vol. ii. p. 110, was most probably the B. applavato, for 
I had then not seen specimens of the Guiana plant. The genus is 
now known to consist of at least eight species, which may be charac- 
terized as follows : — 

1. D. odorala, WiUd., foliis alternis, petiolo alato, foHolis amphs 
oblongis infequiiateris coriaceis, panicula floribusque ferrugineo- 
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tomentellis, calyce eglanduloso, staminibus (an constanter?) 8.1 — 
Cayenne. 

2. D. alatat Vog., foliis alternis, petiolo alato, foliolis ovatis oblongisve 
inaequilateris, panicula canescenti-puberula, calyce glabriusculo 
pellucido-punctato eglanduloso, staminibus 10. — D,jpterota, Mart. — 
Provinces of Goyaz, Minas Greraes, and Mattogrosso. 

3. D. nudipea, Tulasne, foliis alternis, petiolo aptero applanato, foliolis 
ovato-eUipticis longe acuminatis coriaceis subsequilateris, panicula 
pubescente, calyce extus glabro eglanduloso, staminibus 10. — ^Para. 

4. D. reticulata, sp. n., foliis alternis, petiolo aptero applanato, foliolis 
ovatis obtusis emarginatisve subsequilateris coriaceis glaberrimis 
eleganter reticulatis, panicula puberula, bracteolis coloratis calyce 
majoribus, calyce glabriusculo vix punctato, staminibus (an con- 
stanter?) 9. — Foliola circa sex, 2-2^-pollicaria. Panicula laxa. 
Bracteolae deciduse, fere petaloidese, multo majores quam in caeteris 
speciebus. — Guiana, Bob, Schomburgk^ 2nd Coll. n. 606, Rich. 
Schomburgk, n. 951. 

5. D. crasnfoliay sp. n., foliis oppositis, petiolo anguste marginato, 
foliolis ovatis v. ovali-oblongis subacuminatis crasse coriaceis supra 
glabris subtus canescentibus, panicula canescente, calycibus extus 
puberulis subepunctatis, staminibus 10. — Foliola breviora, latiora, 
crassiora quam in B. applanata, pedicellis longiore. — British 
Guiana, Bob, Schomburgk, from among the single specimens of his 
last journey. 

6. D. oppositifolia, Willd., foliis oppositis, petiolo applanato aptero, 
foliolis oblongis vix acuminatis subcoriaceis utrinque glaberrimis, 
panicula canescente, calyce canescenti-puberulo vix punctato, labio 
inferiore tridentato, staminibus 10. — Rio Quitaro, British Guiana, 
Schomburgk ; and Cayenne, At^let, 

7. D, applanata, described above. 

8. D. oleifera, the Eboe-tree of the Mosquito shore. Of this I have 
only seen the fruit, and a single flower lent to Sir W. J. Hooker, 
showing that it belonged to a distinct species, with the two calycine 
lobes larger than in any other, and thickly covered with resin- 
ous dots. 

The genus Pterodon of Vogel (Commilobium of my paper in the 
Vienna Annals) only differs from Bipteryx in the more petaloid 
nature of the calycine lobes, in the flattened fniit, very thin and almost 
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winged round the edge, aud in foliage. It cousista as yet of three 
species : 1. P. airaplus (Commilobiuia airtipiuvt, Moric.) ; 3 
j/tHalut, Vog. {CommHobium pubeKena, Benth.) ; and 3. P.polyffala- 
ftirw [Cotnmilobium polggal^orum, Benth.)i — b11 from Braiil. 
Scterolobinm linctm-iura, sp. n., fuliolia 6-8-jugia oblongis aouniinatis 
basi subobliquU et panim ina^uikteris ntriuquc sparge liii-tellis 
glabratiave viridibus, floribus aessilibus, colyce floreacente sericeo, 
petalis glabris. — Arbor nimulis novellia lerrugiiieo-pubescentibus. 
Stipulffl rigid«, profunde partitte, laciniis Hetaceia subteretibua. 
FoIioiTim petioluB comrauniB 6-9 poll, lougus, piloaulus v. pubes- 
eeus. Foliola orania opposita r, paris ultimi diasita, breviter 
petiolulata, 3-4 poll, longa, 1-1^ poll, lata, acamine Bsepius elongato 
obtii*o V. acutiusculo, plus minus obliqua et itiEeijailatera, consis- 
lentia laurina. Pauicula more generis aiiipla, ramosigsima. Floras 
in ramulos ultimos dense spicati, iis S. paniouklx Bimiles sed 
sessiles. Calycis tubus brevis, licmisplitericus ; limbi laciuias paido 
loogiores, late ovntw, obtusissimio, concavse, membranacete, extua 
pube tcnui canescenles v. fiavidee. Anthersa et pili fllameutorum 
Burete. Petola filiformia, vis calyce longiora. Stamina subduplo 
longiora, basi copiose pUoaa, npice nuda. Ovarium breviter atipi- 
tatum, pilia longia hiapidum ; ovulis circa 6. 

Cnripi, on the Hio Pan\. Ml-. Spruce statHS tlint it is a tree of about 
liily feet, with a rough bark, abounding in tannin, and used as a dye. 

This handsome genus now contains the nine following species : — 
1. S. denudalam, Vog., foliolis 2-3-jugis oblongis basi angustis (tequa- 
libns?) glabiis, floribus sessQibus, calycibus nureo-hirtis. — South 

3. S. macTophyUum, Vog., foliolis 5-6-jugis subovato-oblongis breviter 
lateque acuminatis basi rotundatis (jequolibus ?) glabris, pedicellis 
breviasimia. — Cujaba in Mattogroaso. 

3. 8. kypoleucuiii, sp. n., foliolis 3-3-jugis ovatis subacuminatis basi 
rotundatis subajqualibus supra glnbria aubtus pube minuta sericeo- 
nitentibus, floribus breviter pedicellatia, calyce incauo-sericeo, petalis 
pilosissimis. — Woody hills at Barra do Eio Negro, Riedel. 

4. 8. chrymphyllum, Pccpp., foliolis 4-6-jugis oblongis basi rotundatis 
insquilateris acuminatis supra glabris subtus sericeo-nitentibus 
pallidis, floribus sessilibus, petalis glabris. — S. aericeitm, Tulasne. — 
Ega, on the Amazon. 
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This species was published at about the same time by Posppig, in 
his Nova Gen. et Sp., and by Tulasne, in his accurate paper on North 
American Woody LeguminoM ; but as P(Bppig*s specimens serve<] in 
both cases for description, his name deserves the preference, besides 
that we believe he had in fact the priority, although by too short a 
period for Mr. Tulasne to have been aware of it. 

5. S. paniculat^m, Yog., foliolis 2-6-jugis oblique oblongis v. ovato- 
lanceolatis basi obtusis inseqnilateris supra ad costam hirtellis subtus 
sericeo-nitentibus, floribus pedicellatis, calycibus albo-sericeis. 
Apparently common in Gt>yaz and Mattogrosso. I have, also, a 

narrow-leaved variety from Gk)yaz (Gardner, n. 3115), and a variety 
with small flowers and smoother leaves, possibly a distinct species, from 
Santarem (Riedel). 

6. S. tinctariufn, above described. 

7. S. guicmense, sp. n., foliolis 5-6-jngis oblongis basi rotundatis inae- 
quilateris, adultis utrinque glaberrimis coriaceis, panicula ferrugineo- 
hirta, floribus subsessilibus, ealyce rubescenti-tomentello, petalis 
basi pilosis. — ^Near 8, titictoriumy but the leaflets are fewer, larger, 
and more coriaceous. Cayenne, MarHn; British Guiana^ Mo6, 
Sckomburffk, 2nd Coll. n. 598, Mich, Schomburgk, n. 931. 

8. S. mbiginosum. Mart., foliolis 4-6-jugis oblongis crasse mucro- 
natis basi valde obliquis inaequilateris supra ad costas subtus 
undique ramulis paniculaque ferrugineo-pubescentibus, floribus 
pedicellatis, ealyce incano-sericeo, petalis glabris. — Cigaba in Matto- 
grosso. Described in detail by Tulasne in the above-mentioned 
paper. 

9. S. rugo8um, Mart., foliolis 4-6-jugis oblongis basi obliquis insequi- 
lateris supra glabriusculis rugosis subtus ramulis paniculaque 
tomento adpressissimo ferrugineis, floribus sessilibus, ealyce ferru- 
gineo-tomentoso, petalis pilosis.-'— Eamuli petioli et rami paniculse 
profnnde sulcati. Poliola magnitudine 8, chrysoatachyoB et 8, guia- 
nensis, coriacea, ct insigniter rugosa. — Cujaba in Mattogrosso, and 
Minas Geraes, Mariius, Herb. Fl. Bras. n. 1155, but we believe not 
yet described. 

The most remarkable among Mr. Spruce's Cassia is the Cfastuosa, 
Willd., not a common one in collections, and of which there are a few 
very handsome specimens. There is, also, a single one of the following 
very distinct new simple-leaved 8wartzia. 
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SWartzia (Posaira) racemoaa, sp. n., folioUs soUtariis brevisainie petio- 
latis OTflli-ellipticis abrupte aconiiuotis rariaceis gkliria auprn niti- 
dulis areniis stibtua glauoesceatibua, Taccmis folia aubiequantibus 
multiiloria, pedicellia brcvisaimis, potalo orbiculato, gtaminibus nume- 
roaia. — Ramuli giabri. Stipuls licearea, rigidulFt, peraistentes, 
2-3 lin. longro. Petiolua commimis omnino deesae videtur ; petlo- 
lulus 2 lin. longua. foliolum 3-4 poll, iongum, 1^3 poll, latum, 
costa media supra impreaso subtus promiaulo, venia aubtus paucia 
parmn prominentibua, supra omniao iauouapicuis ; acumen angustam, 
3-4 lin. longum. liacetui ferrugmeo-tomentoai, Jam infra medium 
floriferi. Bracteie lineares, rigidulse, pedicello sublongiorea, aecedunt 
etiam suipe bracteolm % minutie aetacete ad basin pedicelli. Fedi- 
□ellus vi\ lineam loDgna. Alabastrum globoaum, % lin. diametro. 
Calyx estus tenuiter tomcntellus, intua glaber. Petalum breriter 
unguiculatum, circa 6 lin. diametro. Stamina niajora 6, minora 
numerosa. Ovarium vix 3 Ea. longum, giabemmum, luiuito-falcatum; 
eotura ovuUfcra recta, doraalia semicircularia ; atipcs ovarium i]iaum 
tequans ; stylus brevissimua, uncinatus. — At Caripi, on the beach of 
the Bio Para. A tree of aixty feet in height, cnlled by the Brazilians 
Caraip4-rauo. 
I take tbia opportunity of characterizing another new simple-leaved 

SKortda, from British Guiana {Bob. Schomburgk, 2iid Coll. n. 548, 

Rich. SchomJiurgk, n. 853) ; — 

S. (Possira) oblonga, foliolis aolitariia breviter petiolatis anguate ob- 
longia coriaceis nitidia veiioaia glabria, racemia laxe paueifloris 
ferrugineo-tomeutellia, petalo majuaculo orbiculato, ataminibua nume- 
rosia, ovario atipite aubhreviore. — Hamuli novelli et inflorescentia 
tomento tenui ferruginei. Petiolus infra articulationem (i. e. petio- 
lua communis) 1-2 lin. longua, ad articulationem minute bituber- 
culoaus, aupra articulationem (petiolulua) vix lineam longns. Folio- 
lum 3.J— 4 poll, longum, venulia numerosia reticulatia utrinque 
conspicuia. Bacemi folio breviorea, 2-5-fiori. Bractete minuta;. 
Pedicelli 4-5 lin. longi. Petalum 8-10 lin. diametro. Ovarium 
S. racemoaee, atipite tainen longiore. 
There were two or three specimens of a Vottapa, which I named 

V. byblia, Aubl. ; but upon carefully working up the genus as far as 

my materials admitted, they appear to me rather to belong to the 

V, pkacelocarpa, Hayne. 1 iave not, however, seen the fruit, and 
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I have some doubts whether both V, itammea^ DC, and V, phaceh- 
carpay may not be mere varieties of V. bifolia. The following, how- 
ever, which was generally distributed, is a perfectly distinct species 
from any of the five previously published. 

Youapa anffustifolia, sp. n., foliolis sessilibus oblique lanceolato-oblongis, 

racemis folio brevioribus, bracteis ovatis acuminatis alabastrum 

acuminatum sequantibus, ovario glabro v. ciliato. — Eamuli ramosis- 

simi, tenues, teretes, glabri. Stipulse minutae, ovatae, caducse. 

Petiolus communis 3-5 lin. longus, seta nulla. Foliqla 2-5 poll. 

longa, f-1 poll, lata, basi oblique acuta, glaberrima, coriacea, 

uninervia, crebre et tenuiter transversim parallele.venosa, et inter 

venas reticulata. Eacemi 2-3-pollicares, pube aurea v. canescenti 

tomentosi. Bractese 3-4 lin. longse, concavae, extus tomentosse, 

intus glabrse, per anthesin deciduse. Bracteolse ovatse, acuminata^, 

concfivse, extus tomentosse. Calycis lacinise glabrae, ovatae, acumi- 

natae, bracteolis paulo breviores. Ovarium versus margines pilis 

nonnullis ciliatum nee tomentosum. — On the banks of an igarape 

of the Eio Para, near Caripi, Spruce ; on the Amazon, Eiedel. 

Among sixteen Mimosea, there are several interesting species, and 

one new Inga, which I have great pleasure in naming after its discoverer. 

Inga (Burgonia) Spruceana, sp. n., glabra v. vix puberula, foliolis 

4-5-jugis ovatis oblongisve obtuse acuminatis basi iuaequaliter 

angustatis submembranaceis, petiolo vix sub jugis dilatato, glandulis 

elevato-scutellatis, spicis aggregatis breviter pedunculatis breviter- 

que oblongo-cylindraceis, calyce ovoideo corolla triplo breviore, 

tubo stamineo longe exserto. — Arbor ramulis tenuibus. Petioli 

4-7-pollicares, tenues, glabri v. vix puberuli. Glandulae inter 

omnia paria, hand magnae. Foliola breviter petiolulata, 3 v. rarius 

4 poll, longa, 1-2 poll, lata, consistentia quam in affinibus multo 

tenuiore. Spicae in ramulos breves e nodis vetustis ortos v. ad 

axillas foliorum fasciculatae, cum pedunculo pubescente 3-5-lineari 

vix pollicem excedunt. Bracteae minutae, acutae. Calyx semilineam 

longus, puberulus, breviter dentatus. Corolla infundibuliformis, 

fere glabra ; tubus fere lineam longus ; limbus latus, profiinde 

5-fidus, f lin. longus, laciniis acutis. Staminum tubus corolla duplo 

longior. — A tree of fifty feet, with whitish flowers ; found on the 

Unah road, near Para. 

The CaraipS^ or Pottery-tree, No. 19 of the Kew list (p. 73), was 
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not found either in flown or fruit. Tlie specimens sent of tlie foliagi; 
TOuld, from the texture and arrangement of tlie leaves and stipnles. 
induce me to euppoae tliat it funy belong to tbe order of Ckryiobala- 
nacecs, and probably either to PariaariuM or Lieania, although I ara not 
gcq^uainted with any species with which it perfectly coincides. There 
are also five other OkrysobaiBnaeeee, including what I take to be the 
Moqidka FaraensU, Mart, et Zucc., but which would be transferred 
to Couepia as limited in ' Hooker's Jourual of Botany,' vol. ii. p. 212 ; 
and the following : — 

Lieania (Hymenopug) nucerophylla, sp. n., foliis oblongis breriter 
cuspidatia basi obtusis obUquis glabris nitidis, panicula divaricato- 
ramosa caoesceute ramulis corapressis, florum glomerulis sessilibus, 
c»lycibas ovntO'Caoipanalatis minute pubeacentibus 4-6-dentatiB, 
petnlis 4-5, stamiiribus fertUibus G— 6. — Polia 9-11-pollicaria, rigi- 
dale chartncea y. aubcoriacca, 2^ poll, lata, sspius infequilatera. 
Stipula: latiusculaa, diu persistentes. Paniculee ex axiUis folioram 
delapsornm aemipedales ad pedaies. Bracteie oblougce, concavfe, 
Bommte minutcc, inferiores geminte, stipulasformes. Flores 1 j- lin. 
longi. Filamentn basi cooData st dense viilosa. Anthene 2-3 
perfectaa, 3-3 minores, globose, caaaie, — A tall tree, with spreading 
branches, from Caripi, on the Rio Para. 

The Terminalmi distributed as T. Paraeimi, Mart., was a lofty tree, 
throwing out buttresses at the base ; there were, also, a few specimens 
of a new species. It is difficult, it is true, to determine TerminaluB 
with any certainty without the fruit, but this one is evidently distinct 
from all the smooth narrow-leaved species known to me by the 
calyxes, which are as hairy outside as inside. The Umb of the calyx 
is, also, smaller than usual in proportion to the ovary, and the latter 
is not contracted at the apex. I have, therefore, ventured to charac- 
terize it as follows : — 

Terminalia eriantka, foliis oblongis acutiusculis basi longe atigustatis, 
novellis ram ulisquc pilosis demnm glabratis, spicis elongatis laxis, 
,, ovario ferrugiiieo-tomentoso apice post anthesin tninoato, calycibus 
utrinquc dense villosis. — Arbor ramis teretibus, Gemm£e floriferte 
raraentis fusco- v. ferrugineo-tomentosis obtectse, spicas cmittunt 
plures, 3-4-pollicares, jam iufra medium interrupte floriferaa, si- 
mulque ramulum floriferum brcvem angulatum el pdosum. Folia 
tempore antbeaia baud perfecte evoluta, pleraque 2-3 poll, longa. 
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•|— 1 poll, lata, ex oblongo-lanceolata in obovatam formam abeuntia, 

in petiolum 3-4-linearem contracta, supra siccitate fusca et pilis 

conspersa, subtus pallidiora, crebre reticulata, glabra v. ad costas 

pilosula. Bracteae setacese, ovarium subaequantes, dense ferrugineo- 

pilosae, acumine subulato glabro terminatae. Calycis limbus ovario 

paulo longior, usque ad medium divisus in lobos 5 late triangulares. 

Stylus basi incrassatus, pilosus, apice glaber, acutus. Filamenta 

glabra v. basi pilosula. Ovula 2. — Caripi, on the Rio Para. 

There are twelve Melastomaceay chiefly well known ; one, however, 

is a fine new Miconia, forming a tree of about thirty feet in height, 

from Tanali, on the Eio Acara, thus characterized : — 

Miconia (Eriosphseria) dispar, ramulis subtetragonis ferrugineo-tomen- 

tosis, foliis petiolatis amplis ovali-ellipticis breviter cuspidatis sub- 

denticulatis basi acutis supra glabris subtus ferrugineo-tomentosis 

praeter nervum marginalem trinervibus, panicula pyramidata, flori- 

bus in ramulos ultimos seriatis, calycis tomentosi dentibtis brevissi- 

mis. — ^Folia maxima 1-l^pedalia, 6 poll, lata, sed cujusve paris 

saepius valde inaequalia, omnia apice rotundata, cuspide brevi acuta 

terminata, margine plus minus denticulata, basi longiuscule angustata, 

petiolo crasso angulato circiter poUicari ; tomentum paginae infe- 

rioris stellatum. Panicula supra folia ultima brevitei: pedunculata, 

foliis brevior et ramulo excrescente mox lateralis, tota ferrugineo- 

tomentosa ; rami oppositi, inferiores trifidi ramulis bifidis, inter- 

medii 2-3-fidi, summi simplices. Bracteolae ovatae, caducissimae. 

Flores secus ramulos ultimos sessiles. Calyx ovoideus, dense tomen- 

tosus. Petala parva, orbiculata, unguiculata, pallide rosea. Anthe- 

rarum connect! vum basi biauriculatum. Ovarium semiadhaerens ; 

yertice glabrum, 4-loculare, ovulis baud numerosis (in quoque 

loculo 6-8). Fructus globosus, tomentosus, fere 2 lin. diametro. 

The Myrtacea comprehend the MyrtuB Gcetheana, Mart., retained in 

that genus by De Candolle on account of the structure of the seeds, 

although it differs considerably in habit from the generality of true 

Myrtiy and three or four Myrcia or Uuyenia, very difficult to determine 

without working up the almost innumerable Brazilian species of those 

two genera. There were no dried specimens sent of any of the 

LecytkUka mentioned in the Kew list. 

The two following Anguria were not in sufficient number for dis- 
tribution. — 
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Aoguria ainvala, sp. n., glabra v. prffiscrtim bi] petiolos pilosa, foliia 
cordato-flvatis siauato-lobotis integrisque scaLris, spicis masculia 
loDge peduDcuklia glolioso-capitatis, iloribiis mimerosis pedicellntis 
cnlycis tubo ovato villoso. — Planta nlte acaodena, rnraulia ang:ulatiB, 
juuioribua ad anguloa pilosis, ailultia glabria lievibus. Folk aeml- 
pedaliH, bnsi late eordata, aiiricalis rotuodatia, apice obtusa, margine 
obsoure v. profunditia sisuuLo-triloba, ulriuque viridia et acabra, 
basi trinervia, nervis lateralibus bipartilia ; petiolua pilosiia, 1-1-J- 
pollicsria. Pedunculus Bemipcdalla. Capitiilam 1^ poll, diametro ; 
flurea rubri, dense coaferti, mediantibus pcdiccllis S-linearibua re- 
ceptnculo carnoso ovoideo afliii. Ciilyeis tubus 4-B lin. lougus, 
ovoideus, aupeme conatrictua ; limbi laciniie 4 v. rariua 5, 2-3 lin. 
longfe, Uneari-lauccalate!, iicutie. Petals Uiiearia, laciniis calydnis 
dimidio breviora. Aiithera: aagnate lineares, aubsessiles. — A very 
distiuct species, of which, however, there naa but a aiugle male 
apecimen Irom the neighbourhood of Para. 
Angiiria ck«oide», sp. n., caule glabro, foliia trisectis, aegmentis petio- 
lulalia oTBtia cuspidatia apinuloao-dcutatis hirtellis, lateralibus dimi- 
diatis, pedunculia clongatis brevitcr rucemosis, floribua paucia glabria 
T. pilosis, petalia calycis laeiniia dimidio brevioribus. 
A elimbei, of twenty feet, growiug in bushy places near Parii. It 
agrees in almost everything with Pocppig's description of hia A. hig- 
noiiiacea, but the leaves are sprinkled all over with scattered haira, aad 
the petals are much shorter, not longer than the calycine lobes. There 
were but very few male specimens, and a single female one with im- 
perfect flowLis Tlie infioiesccnce was the vxiat as in the males but 
the flowers ippeired to linve been more numerous and smaller 

There nie three I'lsca the determmatiou of which we hive been 
compelled to postpone Among the Rubiacea are fine specimens of i 
plant distributed ni dei the n me of Faramea vagmala which I Inil 
referrid to that geiua on account of its close af&mty to the Faramea 
glanduhsa of Ictppg binee then howeser having had occasion 
carefully to t'vamine ill the specn,s of Faramea I could procure I ha\c 
been obliged to exclude both these species as well as one or two 
others which all a^ree in Ihf, mibncately a,stnated corolla with I^ora 
but hive tht, ovules erect from the base of the two cells of the ovary 
as in F»ychoiria and Palieourea, thus showiug that thej belong to 
some genua distinct from all that are well known ; but as I have not 
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seen the fruit of any of them, I am not yet certain that they may not 
be referable to some one of the imperfectly described genera already 
established ; I therefore reserve their description for a future oppor- 
tunity. 

The Compositay chiefly in single specimens, afford no species of 
much interest. The same may be said of the greater number of the 
MonopetaliBy which are either well-known herbaceous coast-plants, or, 
even when less common, belong to Natural Orders so lately worked up 
for the Prodrommy as not to call for observation. Among them, how- 
ever, is the Masaeranduba, or Milk-tree, n. 21 of the Kew list (p. 74). 
It was not found in flower or fruit, but from the leaves there is little 
doubt of its being a Sapotaceous plant, and probably some species of 
Sapota, There are several specimens of Voyria uniflora, found growing 
among dead leaves, but Mr. Spruce failed in discovering any traces of 
parasitism. Three fine plants, not common in collections, Potalia 
resiniferay Mart., Adenocalymna magnificay Mart., and Freoo%tia ama^ 
zonicttf Chois., are unfortunately in single specimens only. 

Among the Euphorbiacea are three interesting species : the Caout^ 
chouC'ireey or Seringtiera of the Brazilians, n. 18 of the Kew list 
(p. 73), is not the Guiana kind {Siphonia elaatica, Pers.), but a distinct 
species, 8. brasilienm, Willd., described by Kunth in Humboldt's 
'Nova Genera et Species,' vol. vii. p. 130. The Tacuari, n. 22 of the 
Kew list (p. 74), is a Mabea^ also distinct from the two species 
described by Aublet ; it agrees, however, with the one described 
by Martins under the name of M, Jistuliferay and all three appear 
to be known by the name of Tacuari, and to supply the slender 
branches used by the natives for tobacco-pipes. The following is 
new: — 

Peridium obhngifolium, foliis petiolatis oblongis obtusis basi angus- 
tatis supra glabris nitidis subtus ramulisque lepidotis, involucris 
masculis globosis ferrugineis. — Bamuli juniores ferrugineo-lepidoti, 
rami vetustiores cinereo-albidi. Folia 3-4 poll, longa, 1-1^ poll, 
lata, consistentia laurina, petiolo lepidoto 4-5 lin. longo. Pedunculi 
brevissimi, pedicellis 2 lin. longis. Involucra mascula iis P. fer- 
rtiginei breviora, exacte globosa nee ovoidea. Bractese exteriores 
brevissimae, latse, obtusissimse. Stamina circa 10, filamentis brevi- 
bus subtriadelphis, et interdum squamulis brevibus interstincta. 
Ovaria nunc nulla, nunc rudimentaria, tenuia, et interdum squamula 
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inbinbiiiuaueu lanceolatu fimbriata stipata. Flores ftemineos uod 

A small bushy treu, found growing on the beach of the Eio Para, 
uear Caripi. It is cloaely allied to P. /erniffineum of Schotl, from 
Southern Brazil, but, on a careful comparison with my specimena of 
that plant gathered by Sello, ours appears to differ both in the shape 
of the leaf, longer in proportion to its bri^uth, and in the sniuU size 
and round shape of the tlotrer-heuds. 

The Monocot^ledonti are, for the most part, well-known species, 
although some of them are not oommon. They include twenty-four 
CyperaceiE and twenty-two Graminem. Among the former is a speci- 
men, not in flower, which very much resembles the Ogperm arliculaiui, 
L., of which, Mr. Spruce informs us, the tuberous root is sweet-scented, 
and is used as a perfume ; and an Eleocharis, of the section Chcetocgperua, 
which has been distributed as new, under the uame of E. armaria. A 
fiirther examination, however, induces luc to suspect it may be h mere 
variety of Oluztocyperua bonarietiMt, N. ah E., differing in tlie number 
of aetce, six instead of three, and the more distinctly granulate 
achenia. It forms large patches on tlie beach at Caripi, and seivea to 
bind the sand. 

The Soridium S^mceanum, Miers, a new genus, and hy far the moat 
interesting plant of the collection, is fully described hy Mr. Miers in 
a paper read before the Linuican Society, and about to appear in the 
Transaelioua of that body. 




Extracts from the private Letters o/Dt . J. D. Hooker, wriYfen dariiig a 

Botanical Mission to India. 

Dabjeelikg to the borders of Buotan. 

{Contiaaed from p. 318.) 

Ou the opposite bank we were delayed some hours, waiting for a 
guide, whom we expected to follow us. Four roads meet here, 
or rather forest-paths, and all are difficult to find. Being now in 
Sikkim, and beyond the Biitish ground, any one guiding Europeans is 
liable to punishment ; and though the road we sought is so unfre- 
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quented that there is do chance of obstruction, the others, which 
might be inadvertently taken, are more populous. Ours, of course, lay 
down the river, whose banks were far too rugged, here, to be pursued. 
A marriage procession soon c^me up, or rather the bridegroom-half of 
the party, a handsome young Lepcha, leading a cow for the marriage 
feast. After talking to him a little, he volunteered to show us the 
path, which led through a thick forest, along the steep hill-side : it 
soon descended to a narrow belt of dense jungle, with a weak Equi" 
setum, five feet high, climbing among rank Grasses, small Palms, &c. 
On the rocky dry eminences Pinus longifolia grew, and on the flats 
the beautiful Oycas pectinata, with a stem about ten feet high, and a 
tuft of foliage like that of C, revoluta. Many Scitaminea, but especially 
Curcuma, were springing up, and the character of the vegetation was 
altogether that of the Terai. 

The contrast of the tropical Cycas and Scotch-looking Pine was 
most wonderful. Much of the forest had been burnt, and we traversed 
great blackened patches, where the heat was terrific, and increased by 
the prostrate and still-burning tnmks of great trees, which smoulder 
for months, and leave a heap of white ashes. The larger timber, being 
hollow in the centre, a current of air is produced, that eats away all 
the circumference, the sides fall in over the burning centre, and all is 
consumed. You are often startled, when walking in the forest, by the 
hot blast proceeding from such trunks, which are approached without 
suspicion of their being other than cold dead trunks. 

Leaving the forest, the path runs along the river-bank, and over the 
great masses of rock which strew its course. Skipping from stone to 
stone, in these close valleys, carrying an umbrella and stick, is very 
toilsome work. There is much mica in the sand between the rocks, and 
much of the sand is red — disintegrated jasper, probably, or quartz tinged 
with oxide of iron, exactly similar to what I met with on the banks of 
the Ganges. The stunted Ficus and Croton are the common plants of 
the rocky water-side, with a creeping Polypodium, Cyperus, Kyllingia, 
Carex, Panicum, Sida, &c. Fid are the prevailing trees : some are very 
handsome, especially the F, ehstica, whose foliage is eminently beauti- 
ful. Bassia butyracea ? also occurs — the Yel Pate of the Lepchas, 
from the seeds of which they express a concrete oil, which is received 
and hardens in bamboo vessels. On the forest-skirts. Hoy a, parasi- 
tical Orchidea and Fem^, Hiroea, Hiptage, Bauhinia, and a shrubby 
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Pidggala abound, with Bannna, nnd the usual larger trees. A fine I 

Citrat also occurs, some Sapindaeers and Verbeaacea, aa Premna, \ 

Clerodendron, VoUcioHeria, and CalUearpa ; shrubby Acanlhace^, \ 

Men^ermeiB, FiiU, fcc. Large fish are abundant in the beaut'fuUv I 

dear water of the river. But bj far tbe most striking feat vre cons sta I 

in the amazing quantity of superb butterflies, those beaut f i1 trop cal 
awoUow-tails, black with Bcarlet or yellow eyea of great size Vy 
pAalidete, and, indeed, of almost all Orders but Coliadea, which appear 
scarce. They flutter everywhere, or sad majeatjcally through the at !1 
hot air, skipping from one acorchia<!; rock to another, a d es] ec ally I 

loving to settle on the damp sand of the river-edge. There they s t 
by thousands, with erect wings, and, balancing themselves w th a I 

rocking motion, as their heavy sails incline them to one side or the 
other, they resembled a crowded fleet of yachts on a calm day. Such I 

an entomological display cannot be surpassed. Oicindela were very 
numerous, and incredibly active, so were Grylli ; and the great Cicadeit I 

were everywhere lighting on the ground, where they utter a short sharp 
creaking sound, and auon disappear, iis if by magic. Of birds I saw J 

none. A few exquisitely beautiful whip-suakea were gleaming in the I 

sun : they hold on by a few coils of the tail round a twig, the greater I 

part of Iheu' body stretched out horizontally, occasionally retracting, ^ 

and diirting with unerring aim at some insect in the air or on the twig. 
I caught one by cautiously approaching with a long bamboo. All the 
rocks in situ along the river-bank are very hard, of gneiss, passing 
into clay-slate, dipping like those at Darjeeling at various angles. The 
boulders in the bed were chiefly of similar rocks, but often of mica- 
schist, with garnets, and of gneiss, traversed by quartz veins, iii 
various directions. I picked up a good many pieces of trap : some 
were very ponderous and ferrugiueous. A large water-worn lump of 
plumbago was found by one of the meu, — no UmcBtoiie was to le 
seen. The narrowness of the gorge, and excessive steepness of the 
bounding hills, prevented any view, except of the opposite n ounta n 
face, which is one dense forest, conspicuous, as usual, for the Ba a a 

Towards evening we arrived at another cane-bridge stU more 
dilapidated than the former, but quite simdar in structure. For i few 
hundred yards before reaching it, the path led along the prec p to is 
face of slate-rocks overhanging the stream, which dashed v th gieat 
violence at its foot. Though we could not proceed comfortably even 
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with our shoes oflF, the Lepchas, bearing their enormous loads, walked 
along, like flies on a wall, with perfect indifference. Several Lichens 
grew on these rocks : one is a curious UmbiUcaria, ox Endocarpon. 

Anxious to avoid sleeping at the bottom of the valley, we sought a 
place above whereon to pitch the tent, but only one very steep hill was 
accessible, up which we crawled, very much fatigued, for a few hundred 
feet, through burnt dry forest. A very sharp ridge was our only reward, 
so narrow that the tent sate astride on it, the ropes being fastened 
to the tops of small trees, on either slope. The ground swarmed 
with black ants, which got into our tea, sugar, &c., and was so covered 
with charc6al, that we were soon begrimed. Pto»M?-stumps were 
scattered everywhere around. The trees consisted chiefly of Shorea 
(Sal), and TerminaHa, or Pentaptera, Our Lepchas preferred remain- 
ing on the river-bank, whence they had to bring up water, in great 
bamboo " chungis," as they are called. 
' On the following morning I ascended the ridge for 1,000 feet, but 
I saw nothing, except scorched forest, covering ridges which descended 
from the great mountains, and were all as hog-backed as that on which 
we camped. The great dryness of this face is owing to its southern 
exposure : the opposite mountains, equally high and as steep, were 
clothed in a rich green forest. 

At nine, a. m., the temperature was 78°, but a fine easterly wind 
reduced it, to the feeling, full ten degrees. Descending to the bed of 
the river, the temperature was 84°. The difference in humidity of 
the two stations (about 300 feet difference of height) was more remark- 
able : at the upper, the wet-bulb thermometer was 67*5°, and conse- 
quently saturation point 0*713. At the lower, the wet-bulb 68°, and 
saturation 0*599. The temperature of the river was, at all hours of 
the preceding day, and this morning, 67*5°; its breadth forty or fifty 
yards, and current very rapid, amongst immense boulders of gneiss ; 
the colour a lurid deep green, but very transparent. A westerly light 
wind blew over the channel, no doubt induced by the easterly direction 
of the rapid current ; for, at 300 feet above, the wind was easterly, 
and the clouds still moved to the west. At this hour, the probable 
temperature at Darjeeling (6,000 feet above this) is 56°, with a tem- 
perature of wet-bulb 7*50°, giving a very much damper atmosphere 
= 0-816. 

At Calcutta, again, temperature is 91*3°, wet-bulb, 81*8°, and 
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aatiiration = 0'737. Thedrjnesi of the air, in the damperAooVing 
and luxariaat river-hcd, is owing to the heated rocka of its channel ; 
while the humiditv of tlkC atmosphere over the drier-looking hill where 
we encfltnped, is due to the moist easteriy wind then blowing. 

Our course lay orer a still more rugged country than yesterday, 
though altogether aimilar in other respects. Giddy and foot-aore with 
leaping from rock to stone, we attempted the juugle, which proved 
utterly impervious. Some masses of gneiss, washed down the river, 
were curious, from being full of compressed nodules of quartz, of 
escesaive hardness, and a foot or so long. 

On turning a bend of the river, the mountains of Bhotan suddenly 
presented themselves, abruptly crossing the river's eourse, with the 
Teesta flowing at their base ; clambering round a precipice of 
alate-rocts, we emerged at the angle formed by their junction. It 
was simply the meeting of three defiles, — that of the Eungeet, which 
we had followed from the west, of the Teesta, coming from the north, 
and of their united streams, flowing south. The natural features of all 
were the some — rugged watercourses, rushing in very deep channels, 
bounded by mountains, forest-elad at the base, and so lofty and steep 
that their tops were shut out from visw. 

We were not long before enjoying the water, when I was eurprised 
to find that of the Teeata singularly eotd, and the thermometer proved 
it to be full seven degrees colder than the Eungeet. At the salient 
angle (a rocky peninsula) of their junction, you may almost place one 
foot in the cold stream, and the other in the warmer. This is, no 
doubt, due to the Teesta flowing south, and thus having less of the 
Bun, and partly to its draining snowy hills, during a much longer 
part of its course. The temperature of one was 675°, of the 
other 60-5°. 

There is a no less notable difference in the colour of the two rivers, 
the Teesta being sea-green and muddy, the Great Rungeet dark-green 
and very clear. They meet at an angle, and the wateis preserve their 
colour for some hundred yards, the line separating the two being most 
distinctly drawn. The Teesta, or main stream, is much the broadest 
(about eighty or a hundred yards wide at this season), the most rapid, 
and deepest. The rocks which skirt its bank are covered with a mud 
deposit, which I nowhere observed along the Great Rungeet, and wliieli 
shows a remarkable diffei-enee between the two I'ivers, and is owing 
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to tbe greater volume and rapidity of tlie Teesta, combined probably 
with its having a shorter course. There can be little difference in the 
nature of the rock or soil over which they flow. 

Some considerable banks of sand lay about, much above the mean 
water-level, deposited by the floods. They contained a large propor- 
tion of the rose-coloured sand, which I presume to be the detritus of 
rocks on the higher ranges to the north ; for I see no rock likely to 
produce it amongst these hills. 

At eleven a. i^. of the 6th, the temperature was 86° ; at noon 
90*5°, in the forest, and in the coolest shade, by a riU of water, 
89-5°; that of the rill being 725°. The black-bulb thermometer 
stood at 123° at eleven a. m., and 140° at noon ; the sand was heated 
to 126° and 142° at those hours. These temperatures are by no 
means very high, but, owing to the closeness of the valleys, the heat 
approached at times to suffocation. Its effect is most sensibly felt at 
ten till noon, by which time so much vapour is raised, as to obscure 
the sun's dii-ect rays. 

We followed the same route on our return, and, except finding a good 
many small trees of FiciM elastica, I have little to add. 

{lb be continued.) 
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Eboe Nut of the Mosquito Shore, 
(Tab. VII.) 

One species of Bipteryx^ namely D. odorata^ Willd., is an object 
of commerce in its seeds, on account of their fragrance, under the 
name of Tonka or Tonquin Bean : they yield a volatile oil, used largely 
by the perfumers and makers of snuff, and which has been ascertained 
to contain a peculiar principle called Coumarine by the French chemists, 
Stearopt^ne (Dr. Ure). " The oil is extracted by digestion with 
alcohol, which dissolves the stearoptene, and leaves a fat oil." It has 
a powerful and agreeable odour, as is familiar to most people. Com- 
monly a seed, or " bean," is put into a box, which yields its fragrance 
to the snuff and lasts for years. 

Another species of Dipteryx of the Mosquito shore affords a similar 
fatty oil, which has long been in vogue with the natives of the Mos- 
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quilo shore for anointing the hnir, and ia now used for tho like 
purpose, and sold in the shops in Englnnd ; in one case with the name 
of " Perry and Co.'s Medicated Balm, under tlie palronoge of the 
Eojnl Family." Our Musenm of the Xew Gntdens posHCSaos the fruit 
and seeds of this plant, obligingly sent by W. D. Cliristic, Esq. 
the Mosquito country ; and Miss CauicU, of Parson's Green, Fulham, 
possesses dried flowers of the same plant : from these our figures have 
been token, and these have sufticed to enable Mr. Dentham to determine 
that it is a new species of the genus, D. oleifera, Benth. ; one of eight 
now known to that gentleman, and mentioned at p. 336 of the present 
volume. With such materials our friend has not ventured to form n 
speoifiu character. The distinctions at present known consist in the 
very large glandular dots ou the ealys, the very great size of the two 
calyoine segments, and the inodorous seeds. These ehanictcrs we shall 
provisionally adopt, and we doubt oot that this imperfect account of a 
useful plant will be a means of eliciting further information and pro- 
curing more perfect specimens than we yet possess. 
Dipteryx oleifm-a ; calycia lobis duobus maximis grosae copioae re- 

sinOBO-panctntis, seminibus inodoratis. 
D. oleifera. Smth. in Eooh. Eeio Gard. Misc., supra, p. 235. 

I. Mosquito shore. " Eboe-tree " of the natives. 
Tab. VII. Fig. 1, S. Flower, jinf. size; fig. 3, large lobes of the 
calyx ; fig. 4, carina, and fig. 5, alse of the corolla, magnijied; fig. 6, 
firuit ; fig. 7, the same laid open, showing the insertion of the seed ; 
fig. 8, transverse section of ditto; figs. 9, 10, embryo ; fig, 11, 
embryo, with one cotyledon removed, showing the plumule and 
radicle : — nat. size. 



Chinese " Kice-Papek." 
(Tab. VIII., IX.) 
Wearenotye^prepared to state what is the plant which yields the beau- 
tiful and now well-known substance called Rice-paper; but, thanks to the 
queries inserted irom time to time in our ' Journal of Botany,' and to 
the exertions made by our numerous friends to contribute to the Museum 
of Economic Botany, now so successfully forming at the Royal Gardens 
of Kew,we have advanced more than one step towards such a knowledge. 
In a late number (p. 27 of the present volume) we were enabled to give 
some interesting information relative t« the " Bice-paper" through the 
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kindness of Mr. Layton, H.B.M. Consul at Amoy, and we have now 
the pleasure of communicating some further intelligence, derived from 
C J. Braine, Esq., a gentleman who has recently returned from Hong- 
Kong, bringing a rich collection of living plants for the Eoyal Gardens 
of Kew, and many curious vegetable products for the Museum of the 
same establishment, — together with a thin volume of well-executed 
drawings by a Chinese artist, on Rice-paper^ — said drawings exhibiting 
the several states or conditions of the Rice-paper plant, from the pre- 
paration of the seed to the packing of the material for exportation. 

We have selected two out of the eleven of these drawings for our 
Journal, as illustrative, in the one case, of the growing plant, and in 
the other, of the mode of cutting out, or forming, the sheets of this 
paper. The first of these (Tab. YIII.) does, indeed, exhibit the grow- 
ing plant as of so strange a character, that no botanist to whom we 
have . shown it can conjecture to what family it may belong ; and 
one is naturally led to inquire how far the correctness is to be depended 
upon ; more especially as the representation is quite at variance with 
a Chinese figure, said to be that of the Eice-paper plant, in the pos- 
session of J. Eeeves, Esq., of Clapham, alluded to at p. 29, supra. 
We should, however, be disposed to think more favourably of the 
correctness of a aeries of drawings made expressly for the purpose of 
illustrating the History of the " Mice-paper,^' than of a solitary and 
isolated figure expressly required to be made by a European. In this 
latter case " John Chinaman" is, perhaps, not wholly to be trusted. 

We cannot do better in this place than describe the figures given 
in the book in question, sure as we are that such a notice will call 
the attention of our friends in China to this subject, and especially 
of those who have the means of communicating with the Island of 
Formosa, where alone (some say) the plant is found, " in the swampy 
grounds, province of Sam-swi, at the northern part of that little-known 
island." We may here observe, in favour of the fidelity of representa- 
tion of the plant, that the figures and accompaniments are well 
executed, and with every appearance of accuracy, and that the same 
form and relative size of the plant runs through the several repre- 
sentations. 

Drawing No. 1. This and the two following drawings in the 
volume assure us of the fact that the Eice-paper plant is an object of 
euUivaiion, Here a Chinaman is represented with two baskets, one 
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filled with the seed ; and he U eugaged in separating the guod from tlie 
bad bj hnnd. 

No. 2 represents a well and a bncket, and ntenails for waahing the 
seed, nD(l tiius making a more perfect selection for sowing. A loan 
is jwuriiig the washed seed into a Ijasket. 

No. 3 shows a ninn, with the basket of seed, in a field prepared 
with boles, into which he drops the seeds, three at a time. 

No. 3. (See Tab. VIII.) Here we have a cluster of the ]ilant 
itself, rising' above the rool' of a snaall shed or summer-house. A 
figure is seen bj the side of them, who evidently apiiears interested 
about them : or he may be placed there to enable one the better to 
judge of the size of the pinut, by a comparison with the humBB 
figure. The lower part of the plants is concealed by the roof of the 
building ; but enough is seen to show that they are something [[uitc new 
to us ; — though more, perhaps, like gijpintic '* heads " of Asparagus 
than anything ehsc to wliich we can compare them, but too much split 
at the top into branches ? or leaves ? 

No. 4, In this a man seems to be in the act of pulling entire plants, 
which, though gathered ami lying on the ground, exhibit no appearance 
of roots j but a conical even base, as if cut off couically above 
tbc root. 

No, 5. Here the three plants selected, as just mentioned, are tittl in a 
bundle, stung upon a bamlioo pole, aud carried on the shoulders of two 
men to a pond of water, into which they are evidently to be plunged, 
as it wouiil appear for the purjiose of separating the external coat or 
bark. The same general form here prevads as in the two preceding 
figures : but one of the stems has a few fibres on the conical base, like 
those of some I'alm or other mouocotyliidonous plant. The fact of two 
men being reipiired to carry three stems would imply their bulkiness. 

No, 6. Whether or not the present ligiire is out of place we cannot 
say : but it represents a Chinaman sitting on the ground, and with five 
stems (the heads and feet, or tops and bottoms, having been removed), 
which are whiter and smaller than those of previous figures, as if 
peeled ; and the man is engaged in shaving still more frrsn the out- 
side of one with a cutting instrument, and the chips strew the ground. 

No. 7- It would appear that this drawing should immediately follow 
No. 5, for it exhibits a man seated on a stool and peeling the outer 
coat or rind (the crown being cut oft'), much in the same way as a 
hamaa is peeled by beginning at one end and stripping off the greeu 
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rind in riband^like pieces, whicli he lays upon the stool ; and when one 
is completed, he puts it aside, a cylinder of pith of exquisite whiteness. 

No. 8. (Tab. IX.) Here we see an entire stem or cylinder of pith, and 
one cut into truncheons a foot or more in length. One of these a man 
lays upon a stool, and, with a long-bladed knife, inserted a little way into 
the surface longitudinally, he turns the truncheon round and round, till 
a sheet, probably two feet or more in length, is, as it were, spirally 
cut through, in the same way as thin sheets or plates of ivory are cut 
from the tusk of an elephant. These sheets our Chinaman lays one 
upon top of the other, on the ground. 

No. 9. A man is laying out the sheets in low piles on a large table. 

No. 10. A man is engaged in placing the " Rice-paper " in bales, 
and cording them. 

No. 11, the last drawing, shows the last process : viz., packing the 
sheets in a chest for exportation. 

We may observe that the drawings are of good execution, the 
countenances of the men well and even beautifully done. The per- 
spective, as usual with the Chinese, is far from good, and, were we to 
judge from the largest specimens we have received of the cylinders 
of pith, and the largest of the sheets in our Museum, the diameter 
of the stenn is represented much too bulky in proportion to the size of 
the human figures. Our stems (deprived of the outer coat, or all 
but the pith), do not exceed the size of three fingers' breadth in dia-* 
meter: so that but for the drawing at No. 6, showing two men 
engaged in the carrying three stems, we should be disposed to think 
the cylinders and stems in the drawings (shown in our two figures) 
exaggerated. We trust, however, our friends in China, especially at 
Amoy, will not aUow us long to remain in ignorance of the veritable 
Bice-paper plant, 

Hebbabiuh of M. Babneoub. 
Br. Marius Bameoud, author of a monography of Planta^nea, and 
of other works, is desirous of parting with his herbarium, which 
consists of 6,000 species, of chosen specimens, and in the best pre- 
servation, carefully arranged, according to the natural families, in 
pasteboard cases. This herbarium represents nearly completely the 
Flora of continental France, amongst which are the types of the 
Provencal floras of Perreymond and Kobert, and contains a fine 
collection of Corsican, Algerian, and Mediterranean floras. Letters 
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I may be addressed in French, English, or Latin, to M. Mariits 

[Barn&iud, Dooteui 6a Sciences, Place Poissonnerie, k Touloa. 



Nolea on Cleomella ; Sy Db. Toreey. 
(PromMeraoirsof the AmoricsnAeadomj of Arts aud Sciences, N.S.ToI. IT. p. 11.) 
This genus wos founded by De Cundolle, on an unpublished, drawing 
of a Mexican plant, of which specimens seem to be almost unknown 
in European herbaria. The descrijition of De CandoUe is brief and 
unsatisfactory. It was with doubt that I referred to his deomeUa 
MeMcana a plant found in Western Arkansas by Dr. James, in Long's 
first expedition. The latter plant was afterwards detected by Mr. 
Dmmraond, in Texas, and by Mr. Beyrich, on the Upper Platte. It 
was described aud figured by Sir William Hooker, in the first Tolume 
of his ' Icones,' as C. Mexicana, and described under the same name in 
the 'Flora of North America,' as well as in the recent ' Genera 111 u strata' 
of Dr. Gray. Another species of the genua was discovered by Colonel 
Fremont, in California, and published in his second report. About 
three years ago I received from Dr. Hulsted excellent specimens of a 
deomella, which ho collected on the march of our army from Vera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico. This is probably the original species of 
De Caiidolle, as it seems to be exclusively Mexican, while the Chomella 
of Texas and'Arkansas has not been found beyond those States, except 
in their immediate borders. I have, therefore, changed the name of the 
latter plant. A fourth species of the genus was discovered by Dr. Gregg, 
in Chihuahua and San Luis Potosi, in 1847 and 1848. The following 
synopsis will exhibit the leading characters of aU the species. 
1, Cleomella Mexicana (DC)- foliolis spathulato-obovatis obtusis vel 
retusia glabns , bracteis plerumque trifoliolatia ; ovario stylum 
brcvissimum multoties superante stipitem subtcquantc; capsula 
retusa subbicorni stipitem superante ; seminibus lievibus. — C. Mexi- 
cana. DC Prodr vol i p 237, D.Don, in Edinb. New Phil. 
Journ., Jin 1831 — Mexico Mor'mo el Seaae, ex De Candolle. 
Between Vera Cruz and the city ol Mexico Br HaUled 
This spe b t f t b h m h b h d d pp tly 

diffuse. Thlflts bt tbdfn hi qt 

glabrous, so h t fl hy n 1 m t w th a h t b tl Th 

petiole is ab t 1 g th i fl t St p 1 m t b 1 I nd 
entire. Th g Id y II w fl w n t 1 cem nhi h 
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finally much elongated. Petals about three times the length of the 
sepals. Pod 6-8 -seeded, almost two-horned by the projecting upper 
angles of the valves, the breadth (about 3-J- lines) nearly twice as 
great as the length. Fructiferous pedicels 4-5 lines long. 

2. C. longipes (sp. nov.) ; foliolis spathulato-obovatis obtusis vel 
retusis integerrimis vel margine serrulato-scabris ; bracteis superiori- 
bus simplicibus ; ovario stylum bis superante stipite pluries breviore ; 
capsula retusa subbicorni stipite subduplo breviore. — ^Valley near 
San Pablo, Chihuahua, and near San Prancisco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, Dr, Gregg, Collected in flower only, April 29th, and in 
both flower and fruit, Dec. 28th. 

Differs from the preceding in the considerably larger and less con- 
spicuously mucronate leaves, the remarkably long stipe, and the con- 
spicuous style ; while the upper bracts seem to be uniformly simple. 
Seeds the same as in C. Mexicana, 

3. C. ohtmifolia (Torr. et Frem.) ; foliolis cuneato-obovatis obtusissi- 
mis • integerrimis supra glabris subtus pubescentibus ; bracteis 
unifoliolatis ; sepalis lacerato-3-5-dentatis; ovario stipite 4-5 -ties 
breviore st^lo bis breviore ; capsula . . . — Torr. et Frem. in 
Frem. Second Report, p. 311. — On the American Fork of the 
Sacramento River, California ; flowering in March, Colonel Fremont, 
My only specimen of this species is that of an annual, about a 

span high, but doubtless much larger when mature. The stem is 
branched from the base, and glabrous. The leaflets are about half an 
inch long, and are tipped with a deciduous bristle. Stipules laciniately 
fimbriate. Calyx much shorter than the corolla. Petals yellow, 
oblong-lanceolate. Stipe much exserted. Ovary obovate, with appa- 
rently but few (about 6) ovules. Capsule unknown. 

4. C. angmtifolia ; foliolis oblongo-linearibus acutiusculis integerrimis ; 
bracteis superioribus simplicibus; ovario stylum multoties super- 
ante stipite bis terve breviore ; capsula dilatato-rhomboidea acuta ; 
seminibus transverse rugulosis. — C, Meodcana, Torr. in Ann. Lye. 
Nat. Hist. New York, vol. ii. p. 167 ; Hook. Ic. vol. i. t. 28 ; Torr. 
et Gr. Fl. N. Am. vol. i. p. 121 ; Gray, Gen. 111. vol. i. p. 174, 
t. 75, and PI. Lindh. no. 10 (in Bost. Journ. Nat. Higt. vol. v. 
1845), non DC. — Western Arkansas, Dr, James, On the Upper 
Platte, Mr. Beyrkh, San Felipe, Texas, Brummond, High prairies 
west of Houston, Idndheimer, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Ne« Edition of the Bbitish Flora. 
Anew (the sixth) edition of the Bbitibh Floha, by Sir W. J. Htmker 
ind Dr. Arnott, lina juat been printed hy Messrs. Loiigmaiia. The whole 
work has undergone a cnreful revision "by the Authors, so as to render the 
I Tolumc as perfect as the present state of our Icnowledge of the Plants 
(Phrenogamic and Pema) of the British Islands will allow. To render 
It more portable, the present edition Ls of n ISmo size ; the plates arc 
sntirely re-eiecuted, and in the moat beautiful manner, by Mr. Fitch. 



I The Tourist's IfLoa*; by Joseph Woods, F.A.S., F.L.S., F.G.3. 

London : Bceve and Benham. 8vo. 1850. 

Few books were more required for the nae of the many English 
trnvellers who make the ordinary European tours, in tlieir own country 
or on the Continent, and who desire an acquaintance with the many 
vegetable productions they see around them, than one like the present ; 
and few men are more competent to prepare such a work than Mr. 
Joseph Woods, a very considerable portion of whose long life has 
been devoted to travelling nt home and abroad, with this apecial object 
in view. He is himself familiar with most of the plants described 
in this volume, from hiiving studied them in their native localities, nml 
he has taken great pains to g^ve the essential characters of the genera 
and species in as few words as possible : so that the whole is comprised 
iu five hundred closely printed pages, in double columns. The coun- 
tries embraced are the Britiah Islands, France, Germany, Sioilier- 
land, Italy, and the Italian Islands. Tliese limits are chosen as those 
of the countries most frequented by English tourists. The arrange- 
ment in the body of the work is according to the Natural Orders, but 
the key to the genera is on the Linneean system, with references under 
each genus to the page where the species will be found. This plan 
is, probably, well suited to the wants of the majority of those for 
whose use it is especially intended, and we are sure that to such 
Mr. Woods has rendered a most acceptable service. Partial or local 
Floras are not wanting, but generally written in the Latin tongue. 
This is the first attempt to embrace several countries commonly included 
in what is called a " Continental Tour," and we heartily wish the 
publication the success it so justly merits. It is accompanied by a 
full index of genera, species, and synonyms. 
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Contributions to the Botany of Western India ; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 

{Continued from p. 145.) 
Nat. Ord. EUBIACEJ:. 

Tribe EUGAEDENIE^. 

DiscosPEEMUM. Grenus novum. 

Calyx parvus, tubo turbinato brevi cum ovario comiato, limbo profimde 
4-lobo, lobis rotundatis. Corolla breviter hypocrateriformis, tuba 
cylindrico, fauce pubescente, limbi lobis 4 obtusis aativatiotie imbri- 
catis sub antbesi revolutis tubtun aequantibus. Stamina 4, fauce 
coroUaB inserta, exserta,^^m«i^wbrevissimis. Or«n«»iinferum,bilo- 
culare; ovula in loculis 4-5. Stylus brevis, crassiusculus, ad medium 
biMus, ramis divaricatis acuminatis. Fructus globosus vel obo- 
vatus, Isevis, coriaceus, indehiscens, apice calycis limbo coronatus, 
umbilicatus, vel infra apicem calycis basi circulari coronatus. 
Semina in placentis linearibus dissepimento utrinque adnatis inserta, 
compresso-lenticularia, verticalia, septulis membranaceis vel arillis 
lamellatis verticalibus distincta. Embryo in albuminis cartilaginei 
axi rectus, radicula cylindrica infera. Testa fibrosa. — ^Arbores 
mediocreSy ramulis strictis compressis, cortice pallido, foliis oppositis 
ellipticis coriaceis glahris petiolatis integris in axillis venarum 
primariarum glandulis cavis pilosis praditis^ stipulis interpetiolari- 
bus S9litariis triangularibus cuspidatis persistentibus, floribus in 
axillis oppositis sessilibus glomeratis parvis, alabastris gemmisque 
resinosis. Fructus diametro subpoUicaris, fostidus. 
This well-marked genus, of which I have been fortunate enough to 
discover two very distinct species, seems to me most nearly allied to 
Poucketia (Eichard). 

I have to remark that the vertical placentae are at regular distances 
along the face of the dissepiment, the seeds closely packed like books 
on a shelf, and somewhat irregular from pressure, but the shape is that 
of a flat or slightly lenticular disc, or more like a cake, the margins 
not being attenuated. This structure is the same in both species — 
which may be named thus : — D. spharocarpum and 2). apiocarpum 
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^^B(froin apion, a peai'). Tbe former species has the t'niit cTownml with 
^Vtbe limb of the calyx, tlie Utter has merely a circular riug somewhat 

below the apex. The embryo, which has ovate cotjledona and n 

cj-lindrical radicle twice their length, is iu the lower half of the seed ; 

the point of the radicle being in contact with the teata, as in Gardenia, 

Randia, &c. 

Hab. Li montibus Syhodree, lat. 16°. 

AIFHANTUCE^. 

L. eleuikerandra ; fmticosa, scandens, apinosa, spinis axillaritius reflexia 
vix curvatis, foliis trifoliolatia longe petioktis, foliolia late ellipticis 
vel obosatis coriaceis glabris integria, florihua axillaribua panioTdato- 
spicatia, apicia petiole brevioribus. 
Foliola 3 poll, longa, 1^ lata, petiolua communis 1~\\ poll. ]ong;«s. 
Gali/x cupuliformis, truncatua, integer, puberulua. Felala oblonga, 
coriaceu, reilexa, 4 lin. longa. Stamina 8, petalia paulo breriora, 
filamenta omnia liiav, lineari-subulata, complauata, apioe in acumen 
breve filiforme repeute atteniiata^ bIjIo iongiora. Sti/la» brevia, 
craasua, stigma rotimdatuni, atjlo vix latius. Anthers: lincares, 
ohtusas, dorso infra medium affbta;, Oeariam 8-locularc ; ovtila in 
quoque loeulo duo, auperposita, inferius funiculo longiore prteditum. 
Hab. Iu montibua Syhadree, lat. 16°— 13°, frequens; fi. Jan., fruct. 
matar. Maio. 

Thia plant differs from Roxburgh's Limonia icandeas (now Lumnga, 
vid. 'Bot. Mag.,' tab. 4522), as will be seen principally by the free 
stamens, also by the shape of the leaves : the fnut, which is resinous 
and odoriferous, as in L. acandeaa, is about half the size. It would 
appear, therefore, that tie imion of the stamens is not of generic 

LiHONIA. 

L oligandia, fmticosa, acanden*, acultis brevibus reclu^ls crebris 
armata, folus tnfoholatis petiolatis, fohohs eUipticis apice obtuse 
ncuminatis baai cuneatim attenuatis leviter crenatis, flonbua axdlari- 
bna pamculato-racemoaia, racemis (compoaiiia) folia suhsef^uantibus, 

'Fohola cum petiolo communi semipolh(,ari 3-^5 poll longa, 9-13 
hn lata Calyx pan us, 5-dcntatus, denlibus trnngulanbus ocutis. 
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Petala .5, lineari-oblonga, apice marginibusque inflexis 1^ lin. loiiga. 

Stamina 5, filamcnta subulata, libera, petalis altema, iisque longiora. 

Stylm verus nullus; stigma 5-lobatuin, post anthesin crescens, 

ovarium toro columnari crenato impositum, styliforme, 5-loculare, 

ovula in quoque loculo gemina, collateralia, pendula, caudata. 

Fructus pisi magnitudine, squamuHs peltatis minutis conspersus. 

Hab. In montibus Sybadree, lat. 16°-13°. 

A common plant in the locality indicated, much more slender 
than the preceding, and climbing to a great height ; it flowers in 
November and December, and has fruit in February. There are no 
true spines on this plant, but aculei all along tJte stem. 

Ceropegia. 

1. C. angustifolia (mihi) ; herbacea, erecta, pubescens, 5-6 poll, alta, 
radice tuberosa, caule tereti, foliis anguste lineari-lanceolatis acutis, 
pagina superiore marginibus prsesertim pilosis, inferiore pallidis 
glaberrimis, floribus extra - axillaribus solitariis adscendentibus, 
corolla basi leviter ventricosa, tubo cylindrico : limbi segmentis 
anguste lineari-spathulatis extus glaberrimis intus subtiliter velu- 
tinis tuboque 5-costato extus purpureo basi viridi intus flavo Hneis 
15 atro-purpureis striato subsequalibus, coronas lobis exterioribus 
5 triangularibus ciliatis, apice bidentatis, dentibus subulatis, rnte- 
rioribus longis linearibus apice leviter recurvatis flavis glabris. 
Hab. In pascuis saxosis prope mare, prov. Malwan ; floret Julio. 
This plant wiU be classed with C, spiralis^ E. W., dudipusilla : from 

the latter it is distinguished by narrower leaves, a longer and more 
slender flower, by the segments of the limb being about equal to the 
tube of the corolla, as well as by this species not being glabrous. 
In general appearance it is much more like C, spiralis than pusilla, 

2. C. ophiocephala (mihi) ; herbacea, tota hispida, volubilis, foliis late 
lanceolatis basi rotundatis vel cordatis apice acuminatis utrinque 
hispidis subtus pallidis, pedunculis extra-axiUaribus hispidis petiolo 
paulo longioribus pauci(3-4)-floris, sepalis lineari-subulatis patenti- 
bus, coroUae tubo adscendente basi leviter ventricoso atro-purpureo 
glabro, limbi laciniis tubo triplo brevioribus oblongis obtusis api- 
cem versus angustatis basi purpureis medio flavis apice laete 
virentibus ibique parce ciliatis, coroUa sesquipoUicari, coronae 
staminesB exterioris lobis 5 connatis obtusis bifidis ciliatis flavis 
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puTpnieo-margbBtiB intenoribus elongatis flavia apice uiiciDBto- 
reflexiB, folUciilis linearibus glftberrimis 4-5 poll, longis, puijiureo- 
maculatis, pcUirellis priuiusi adsceudcntibus deiiide uutuutibus, 
fruetiforis erectis. 

Had. In iustila Carauja, prspc Bombay. 

Tliia ia most nearly allied to C. JacguemoHtiana, wliiclj is now before 
me. It differs from that Bpeciea iu the shiipt, colour, and relative 
proportiona of tbe tube and limb of the corolla, the Beginents of 
tvliich, in C. Jacqueiiioatiana, are broader upwards, and entirely greeii, 
much larger tluin in the present species, and tbe flowers far wore 
numerous. The leaves are similar to those of C. Jacjiteotontiaiui, but 
are never softly tomenttjsc, as in that plant. The exterior lobce of the 
corona in C. ophioeephala are united nearly to their sununitft. 

Nat. Ord. UMBELLFFER^. 
[ Tribe Silebikea ? 

PoLVZYQCs. Crenufl novum. 
Gen. Char. Cab/eU margo 5-dentatus, dentibus exterioribus majo- 
ribus. Pelaia oblonga, acumine iuflexo. Fructm a teigo com- 
pressus, ovatus, glaber, nitidiis, tnultijugatus, inter juga primaria, 
secundaria gemiiia, omnia subiequalia, filifonniji, ajitera, vallecula; 
omnes vittatte, commissura 8-vittafa. Iiivolacrum nullum vel 
bractcoliefonne, involuccUum tripbyllmn, uiiilaterale. Florea albi, 
in disco stcrilcs, sti/lui subnullus ; iu radio fcrtiles, slt/li longi, divari- 
fati, purpiirei. — Herba pedalU, iota glabra ; radicc tuherosa ; caulu 
ei-ecto parce raiiioao Hrialo in/iaTie tereti guperue atigulato aulcaio ; 
foliis radicalibus caiilinisnuc bilernalU, pctiolis communihm partiali- 
busque auliaqualiliua, foliolis (rHemaio-pinnalUeclia, scguientis cuntatU 
el ovalis iiiaqnaUter aerraiis, scrraturia tnucronulalia ; raniis blfariis 
ex foUorwn. axillu paucis unibellis lemiinalibns axillariliusiue nudis. 
Hab. In prov, Malwan ; floret Jun. et Jul. 

Hekacleum 

H. Concaneme ; bipedale, totu i p t nt [ 1 j lum 1 t 

striato dicliotouio-ramoso, f 1 I t n I f 1 1 tilt 1 

tcmato-soetis, scgmeiiUs o t b t icn 1 1 t 
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serraturis calloso-mucronatis, foliis superioribus in petiolum vagin- 
antem redactis. 
Umbellaiaj^b-Q. Involucrum 1-3-phyllum, unilaterale. Intolucellum 
5-pliyllum, /oZio^ ovata, acuminata, 3-nervia, glabra, exterioribus ma- 
joribus. Calycia margo 5-dentatus, dentibus 2 exterioribus ovatis ob- 
tusis, 3 interioribus obsoletis, sed calycis margo ibi incrassatus. Florum 
radii petala exteriora majora, rotundata, biloba, inter lobos lacinula 
brevi inflexa, petala interiora late ovalia, acumine brevi inflexo. Styh- 
podium magnum, conicum, subdidymum, glanduloso-punctatum. Styli 
parum divaricati, acutiusculi, stylopodio breviores ; pedicelli latere 
interiore jugo glandulifero instructi. Fructus ovatus, glaber, vittse 
dorsales lO-Hneares, in valleculis intermediis geminis, in lateralibus 
temis. Commiasura 6-vittata, vittis intermediis distantioribus. 
Hab. In coUibus Concanensibus ; fl. Julio, flores albi. 

PiMPINELLA. 

p. adscendens ; caulibus diffasis adscendentibus, foliis radicalibus semi- 
pedalibus pinnatis, foliolis 6-jugis rotundato-ovatis basi truncatis 
vel cuneatis grosse et inaequaliter crenato-serratis, foliis caulinis 
paucis 1-2-jugis supremis pinnatisectis. 

Caules parum ramosi, teretes, Iseves, striati, umbellis in ramis cauleque 
terminalibus, involucro 8-pliyUo, foliolis subulatis ciliolatis brevibus, 
involuceUo 3-pliyUo unilaterali, foliolis pediceUum sequantibus. 
Calyx setulis albis hispidus, edentatus. Fetala alba, late obovata, 
extus parce bispida, acumine inflexo apice truncato. Styhpodium 
magnum, depressum. Styli filiformes, obtusi, sub anthesi brevissimi, 
postea elongati. Fructus didymus, ovatus, a latere contractus, 
hispidulus. 
Hab. In fluminum Concanensium ripis ; floret Oct. et Nov. Apii 

Fetroselini odorem babet. 

Nat. Ord. OECHIDE^. 
Habenaeia. 

1. H. laciniata; caule pedali folioso, foliis lanceolatis acutis 5 poll, 
longis, bracteis ovario paulo brevioribus, sepalo supremo ovato 
obtuso, lateralibus oblongis, petalis bipartitis lacinia posteriore line- 
ari spiraliter contorta, aiiteriore setacea breviore, labelli tripartiti 
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lacimia filifomilbas, intermedia latcralibus paulo latiore et iliipio 

lon^re, calcarc gntdli clavato, labcUi lacioia intermedia paulo 

longiore ovario breviore. 
II. lane^fblite Rich, affiiiis, 
Florea albo-virescentes. 

Hab. In insnia Salsette; fl. Au^usCo. 

2. H. msdesia ; cauJe baai folioso, superne nudo, foliia . . . , bracteis 
ovurio duplo brevioribua, labelli triiidi luciuiis lateralibus lineuri- 
LiQC'eolatiB libcris patentibus, laciuia intermedin ovata obtusa breviort; 
introrsa eum aupremi sepali petalorunniae apioibus cohierentc colum- 
namqiie tegente, calcare lilifornii vis clavato ovario paulo loDgiore. 

Processus camosi, rotundati, parvi. Mores albo-virescentes. 
IIab. In insula Salsette ; fl. Aug;usto. 

3. H. Caraj^ensU; foliia inferioribua subrotuudis, BUperioribns oblougo- 
laaceolatia trinervibus, bracteis acuminatis ovario brevioribua, aepalo 
BUprcmo rotuudato, pctalia suniiovatia obtusis, lubeUi Iripartiti laciuia 
intermedia oblonga obtusiusculn, latcralibua brevioribua cuueatis 
apice truncatis, calcare clavato ovario breviore. 

Florei parvi, Intel. 

Hab. In insula Carauja, prope Bombay. 

4. H, caadida ; caule pedali foboao, foliis baai yaginantibua lineari- 
lanceolatis acufia mucronatis 3-5-nervibu9 snpeme in bracteis 
florilibufl transeuntibua, bracteis ovario paulo longioribus flore 
breiionbus, sepilo aupremo ovato obtuao lateralibus oblongis 
obtusia petaUs mtegris oblongis acutiusculis, labelli triiidi, lacinia 
mttrmedia htc lanceolata obtuao latcralibus lineari-falcatia acutius- 
culi", omnibus lougitudine aubtequalibus, calcare gi'ncili filiformi 
ovano breviore proccssubus carnosis eompressis liiieori- oblongis 
obtu'is 

Florea candidi 6-7 If. Meffneanm affinis, sed aatis distincta. Folia 
infenora 3^ poll, longa, 6 lin, lata. 

5 H dipiylla , caule aemipedab, foliis Z radicalibus carnosis orbicu- 
latis baai cordutis obacure 7-nerviia convexis in solum arete ad- 
preaais, biacteis caubms crcbria aubulatia baai vaginalis, floTalibua 
ovano duplo brevioribus, sepalo supremo late ovato aeutiuseulo 
3-neivio, laterabbus ovatis acutis S-nerviis sub antbesi patentibus, 
petaba bnciri falcatis atutis crectis sepalis minoiibus, labelli tripar- 
titi lacimis omnibiiE bldbrmibus, latcralibus intermedia longioribus 
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adscendentibus reflexis apice spiraliter contortis, calcare pendulo 
filiformi subclavato breviter mucronato, ovario paulo breviore, 
processubus camosis linguseformibus intense viridibus labelli basi 
adnatis. 

Flores pauci, 5-6, distantes, albo-virescentes, sc. periantbii partibus 
omnibus basi albis apice viridibus. Caulis gmcillimus, strictus, folia 
sesquipoUicaria longitudine et latitudine. Glandula Bihte, sphaericsB, 
minutse, basi anthers paraUelse. 
Hab. In planitiebus graminosis Concani Australioris copiose; 

11. Julio. 

6. H. stuiveolens ; caule semipedali basi tantum folioso, folus lanceo- */ 
latis acutis erectis complicatis scapo dimidio brevioribus, scapo 
angulato erecto medio unibracteato pauci(3-4)-floro, bracteis flo- 
ralibus foliaceis ovato-lanceolatis acutis vaginantibus ovarii lon- 
gitudine, sepalo supremo late lanceolato acutiusculo cum petalis 
erecto baud galeato, sepalis lateralibus falcatis acutis sub anthesi 
deflexis, petalis sepalisque conformibus seqmlongis, labelli trifidi 
lacinia intennedia lineari acutiuscula, lateralibus latioribus breviori- 
bus apice oblique truncatis denticulatis, calcare pendulo filiformi 
vix clavato ovarii longitudine, antbewe parallelse contiguse, processu- 
bus camosis brevissimis truncatis. 
Hab. Inter Vingula et Malwan, rarissima. 
Jasmine-scented Habenaria : tbe form of tbe Up and the colour are 

those of jET. longicalcarata, which is also a sweet-smelling species. 



CCELOGLOSSUM. x/^ / Jti-i^UU^ A/., 

C. luteum; fohis radicaUbus 3-4 anguste lineari-lanceolatis acutis 
complicatis cseteris acuminatis squamaeformibus, spica gracillima 
multiflora, bracteis acuminatis ovario duplo brevioribus, labelli tri- 
partiti basi caUosi laciniis lateralibus fihformibus intermedia linguse- 
formi obtusa duplo longioribus, calcare filiformi cylindraceo vix 
clavato ovarii longitudine. 

Caulis pedalis, strictus. Folia 2-2-^ poU. longa, 3-5 lin. lata. JSepala 
oblonga, obtusa; Petala iis paulo latiora, aequilonga. Froceasm 
carnosi lineari-clavati, adnati, facie superiore glandulosi. LabeUi 
caUositaa transversa, bidentata. 
Hab. Prope Malwan ; fl. Augusto. 
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Nat. Ord. LEGUMINOSJ;. 

Tribe Caj**je«. 

Leucodyction. Genua novum. 



1X64 
OitlyA! bibracteolatus, campRnuktoa, bilabiiituB, ad medium 4-lidi», 
labio superiore integro mucronnto, inferioria tripartiti laciniia lanceo- 
latis, intermedia paulo longiore. Corolla pelala aequilonga, caJyce 
duplo longiora. Vexillian obovatmn, ecaUosum, breve uuguiculatum, 
sub anthesi rpdexum. Alx rcctro, obtnsee. Carina falcata. SlamiTta 
10, filoraeuto vesillari libero, diodelpha, subajquilonga, antherre con- 
forraPB. Oearium sericco-tomentoaimi, uuilaculare, 4-5-ovulBtum. 
Stj/hts adscendens, glaber, filiformia, petaUa longior. Stigma acutius- 
culmn, stylo baud crassiua. Legiaiie^^ lineare, mucronntum, cora- 
pressum, 4-G-aperaimE, inter semina lineU Irataterm obliqias c(m- 
strictuiu. Semiaa ovalia, approximata, subcompressa, quodcunque 
aemen menibraiia tenui iiyalina vestitum. Umbilico ovali, estropluo- 
lato. — Herba vola&ilU, e radice lignom caulibus /iiffWiww fil\^ormibM, 

»foliia finnalim Irifoliolali), foliolis lineari-oblongia o6iusit taucronu- 
laiU aUio-reMcKlatU, stipellia mmuiU setaceis, stipnJis parvia tetaceo- 
acnminatu, floribuB axillatiius in pedmiculo brem »olitariii vel bitiu 
purpareU, legurainibiis adpresse siri^onis, 
Hab. In mpibiia pro™cia; Malwan, iu ctdmis graininum. 
A singular little plant, with wiry purple stems, climbing up tlie 
sterna of graaaea iu very ban'cn rocky ground. The antlier-tube ia 
very persistent, and is to be found on the half-grown legume. Corolla 
3 lines in length, dark purple. 

Cajakus. 

C. KulneTim; herbaceus, caule volubili tUifonni pllis fulvis patulis 
pubescente, foliis ternatim trifoliolatis, foliolis rliomboideo-ovatis 
breviter acimiinatis aupra minute seahridis subtus puhescentibua et 
gbndulia cerinis conspersis, lateralihus valdc imequilateris, stipulis 
ovatis acuminatis ciliatis, stipelhs setaceis, raeemia axiUarihus pauci- 
(6)-flori3 folia subsquantibus, legnminibus lineari-oblongis baai 
apicequc anguatatia pilia longis mollibus viscidis vestitis B-spermis 
inter semina obUque conatrictia. 

Foliola 3 poll, longa, 1^ poll, lata, peliolulia breviaaimia requilongis. 
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Peiiolus communis 2-3 poll, longus, patenti-hispidulus, canaliculatus. 
Cali^x campanulatus, breviter 4-fidus, subbilabiatus, glandulosus, 
labium superiua breve, latmn, bidentatum, lahii iitferioria lacinia 
intermedia lateralibus duplo longior et angustior. Fexillum 
rotundatum, emarginatum, basi bicallosum, sub anthesi reflexum, 
dorso purpureum, unguis marginibus inflexis. Ala basi purpureo- 
maculatae, ibique calcare camoso prseditae. Stamina 9 et 1; 
anthera ovato-oblongse, utrinque obtussB. Staminia liberi filam^entum 
basi incrassatum, geniculatum ; ovarium 5-ovulatum, sericeo-tomen- 
tosum. Stylus hispidulus, supra medium incrassatus. Stigma 
capitatum. Corolla persistens, 10 lin. longa, pedicellis geminis 
8 lin. Bacemus 3-5 poll, longus. Semina ovato-rotundata, carun- 
cuius magnus, bifidus. 

Hab. Prope vicum Kulna, in provincia Warree, rara. 
2. C. Goensis ; tota corolla excepta pilis fulvis moUibus villosa, caule 
volubili, foliis pinnatim trifoliolatis, foliolis ovato-rotundatis breviter 
acuminatis subtus glandulis cerinis conspersis, lateralibus valde 
insequilateris, stipulis triangularibus acuminatis, stipellis setaceis, 
racemis axillaribus et terminalibus pedunculatis multifloris, folio 
duplo-triplo longioribus, leguminibus omnino ut in proecedente. 
Foliola tactu mollissima, 2 poll, longa, fere 2 poll, lata, petiolulo ter- 
minali caeteris 6-plo longiore. Petiolus conmiunis 1^-2 poll, longus. 
Calyx hirtus, semipollicaris, infra medium 4-fidus, labium superius 
profunde bifidum, laciniis omnibus lanceolatis acutis, infima cseteris 
longiore. Corolla calyce dimidio longior, tota flava. Fexillum 
sub antbesi reflexum, basi bicallosum. Stylus glaber, supra medium 
incrassatus ; stiyma capitatum. 

* Hab. Ad pedem jugi Sybadrensis, in prov. Groa, rara. 
This is a much stouter and more showy species than the former : it 
climbs to the top of large shrubs, in the manner of Oylista scariosa, 
and is distinguished by its long erect racemes of bright yellow flowers. 
Both species agree entirely with Cajanus as far as structure is con- 
cerned, but in their climbing habit they are more like Cantharospermum ; 
— perhaps they will serve to unite the two genera. I may here remark 
that the carunculus on the seed of Cajanus Indicus is very far from 
being inconspicuous, as stated by W. and A. in their Prodromus, if a 
full-grown uilripe seed be examined. * 

(7b be continued.) 
VOL. II, 2 M 
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Joaniid of titi Ei-cumon fviiii Santahk^e, aii the Amazon Kimr, to 
OniiiOB and tliK Rio Thombktas ; hi/ Uichahd Spruce, Esq. 

{Coalitmed frnt^ p. 832.) 

Our longest ramble whilst nt the cachoeiraa was undertaken on 
the 3Sth, ill the hope of Teaching the summit of the Serra de Cnrnau ; 
and as it exhibits the luxury of osploring a Srazilian forest in a 
different light from what wc have been accustomed to view it in, 
I may be excused for giving a somewhat detailed ncrount of it. We 
stai'ted at six in the moniing, with the pilot and Dnnielo for onr 
guides, each of them armed with a musket and tr^sado, and with 
the mulatto to caiTy provisions for the way. It should be observed, 
that from the foot of the oachocij'as, the Setra de Carnaii was totally 
invisible, from the intervening forest, although we had caught a view 
of it some miles below. My own idea was that our best course 
would he to ascend the river until we came to some igarop6 which 
plainly descended from the serra, by which method we ahoidd be 
Bure of our way ; but our p;uides fancied that the serra lay coii- 
siderably to the east of the cachoeiras, and, contrary to lay advice, 
after coasting the river for about half an hour, they stnick across in 
the supposed direction of the serra, ascending hills and descending 
into valleys choked up with bamboos and the prickly Murumitru. As 
I anticipated, they were soon at a loss which way to go'; twice they 
climbed up into trees and traced out (as tiiey thought) a route to 
the serra, but at lengtli we came to a complete stand-still in the midst 
of an Assai-swamp. I sent the pilot up a neighbouring lofty tree ; 
but we had got into low ground, and he eould make out nothing. 
This was about midday, and whilst we were alt deliberating and 
beating about for an opening, the pilot and Danielo, without speaking 
of their intention, started off to retrace their track to the eanoe. We 
were thus left alone with the mulatto, in the midst of one of the 
densest and most desolate forests that even South America can show. 
I immediately determined to seek out an igarape in some of the valleys, 
and to follow it until it joined the river, when we should at least 
be certain of our direction, if not of our distance from the canoe. 
We did not look long crp we found an igarape, and proceeded to trace 
its downward course. But we had scarcely started when we were warned 
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of a coining storm by a low distant murmur, whicli speedily deepened 
into a sound as of the rushing of mighty waters. The thunder rolls over 
our heads, and the lofty trees bend like willows under the force of the 
hurricane ; then, after a sullen pause, rendered almost awful by the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, the rain bursts upon us in a perfect 
torrent. We were threading the thicket in Indian file, Manoel first 
and I next, but such was the noise of the rain and tempest, that we 
could not hear each other speak, and Mr. King, lingering behind to 
break open a castanha, was unfortunately left. He very soon lost his 
way, by going up an igarape which ran into the one we were following, 
and had so slight a fall that he did not perceive he was ascending. 
He went on thus for about a mile ere he found out his mistake — floated 
two leaves on the stream to assure him of its direction, and then 
turned back ; but we were already far in advance. By halting somewhat 
for him, I allowed Manoel to get out of sight, and I was above half 
an hour before I came up with him. The rain still continued unabated, 
and ran down my back and breast in streams. ^ The igarape, at first 
a precipitous mountain-stream, soon descended into a valley, where it 
turned and doubled, as if determined to lose us ; and so thick was the 
vegetation on its banks, that often we could scarcely effect a passage : 
the groves of entangled bamboos and cut-grass, especially, were only 
passable on our hands and knees. Manoel grew dreadfully frightened : 
he said that we should certainly have to pass the night in the forest 
in our wretched plight — that on9as were numerous, and we had no 
arms to defend ourselves — that the igarapd we were following would 
infallibly end in a palm-swamp (which I knew to be not at all impos- 
sible) ; and his complaints at length grew to such a pitch, that I 
told him he might leave me and choose his own path, for that I was 
not afraid to be alone ; but this only frightened him the more. 

We called on our companion until we were hoarse, and I made 
Manoel climb a tree and shout at the top of his voice, as well as en- 
deavour to spy out some known object ; but we had no response, nor 
could he see anything but the tops of other trees. We crept slowly 
on, occasionally halting to call out and to listen, and I began to 
feel exceedingly anxious about our companion's fate ; at length we 
heard his voice, far behind us, and about three o'clock, to our great 
joy, he rejoined us. The rain had now ceased, and in an hour more, 
our patience being nearly exhausted, we reached the embouchure of the 
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jgorap^ ; but the riTer presented an aspect quite Btrange to us — still and 
tranquil as a lake, with the very mountaiiia we had been in search of 
to the north of us and close at hand, ^liile at some distance west- 
word of us another stream came rushing over rocks to join the one 
we were standing near, with a rocky and romantic peninsula at Iheir 
junction. This lake-like branch of the river we afterwards found was 
known lo the castanha -gatherers by the name of the Rio Morte. 
The Serra do Carnau appeared densely covered with mato, with the 
exception of two or three small patches of bare rock, and could be 
scarcely 1,000 feet high from the lake. It extended to the cast- 
ward, and the main river seemed to come over a low shoulder to the 
westward. 

I took a hasty glance at the rocks in the river, and chipped off 
fragments with my hammer, ere we commenced the descent. Wheu 
the sun was getting low, I aeut Manoel on before us, as I found he 
could make his way thi'otigh the mato much more rupidly than we, 
with instructions to cook our dinner when he arrived at the canoe ; 
but 1 had no idea the distance was so great as it proved to be. The 
scenery between the falls is very beautiful ; the river expands, and 
contains numerous rocky islands, some covered with wood, and others 
Bierely blocks of grauite heaped ti^etber, with no vegetation except 
the above-mentioned Podos/emacea, where the water covers them. 

We continued to push through the forest until sunset. The moon 
was to rise with fading twilight, but ere that time the obscurity was 
too great to allow of our proceeding further ; we therefore sat down 
in the angle of two buttresses at the base of a large tree. But both 
tree and ground were very wet ; we ourselves were still soaked, for 
even after the rain ceased, every bush we pushed through, every sipo 
we cut, brought dowu upon us a shower of drops. Our situation 
was certainly anything but enviable. At the best I am not a very 
robust fellow, and Mr. King's illness had robbed him of his wonted 
strength ; we were without arms, save my companion's tresado and 
my liebenological hammer — no materials for procuring light, and here 
benighted iu a boundless forest, with we knew not what companions 
near. Oar only guide was the river, which we could always keep 
within hearing, if not in sight; and fortunately I had a small game- 
bag, containing farinha and dried fish, of which wc made a meal under 
the tree, I began shortly to feel very chilly — my companion was 
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strongly inclined to move no further, but I represented to him that 
to sleep there would be to sleep the sleep of death — and the moon 
having risen, we resumed our journey ; but the night was cloudy, and 
hardly any light could penetrate the dense forest. We scrambled on, 
now plunging among prickly palms, now getting entangled in sipos, 
some of which were also prickly. Even by daylight these sipos are 
the principal impediments to travelling in the untracked forest ; what 
must they be, then, in the night ? Your foot trips in a trailing sipo^ 
attempting to withdraw it, you give the sipo an additional turn — and 
in stooping to disentangle it, very likely your chin is caught as in a 
halter, by a strong twisted sipo hanging between two trees. At one 
time we got on the track of a large stinging-ant : these animals 
crowded on us and stung our ankles and legs terribly, and we were 
many minutes ere we could get dear of their neighbourhood. During 
the day we had encountered a colony of yellow wasps, such as fasten 
their nests of three or four cells to the underside of the leaves of trees, 
and these had stung our necks and hands ; besides which we had at 
various times been attacked by the black tree-ants and the villanous 
formiga de fogo : but all those were enemies such as we daily en- 
countered in the forest. 

To return to our narrative : the forest was still so dense that the 
moon's rays could not penetrate it, and coming up to the river, at a 
place where several large granite blocks stood out of it, appearing 
tolerably dry, we scrambled to them and lay down until the moon 
began to approach the zenith. There was now just light enough t-o 
enable us to select the thinnest parts of the forest, but scarcely to 
show what stones, stumps, and sipos lay in our way. With cautious 
steps and slow, we persevered, always keeping the river within 
hearing, and at length, to our great satisfaction, reached the canoe 
a little after one o'clock in the morning. 

In such a journey we could not gather much. We found a curious 
Byttneriacea^ resembling the Cacao-rana, except that the enlarged and 
persistent calyx formed a cupule for the fruit, resembling that of an 
acorn. A Calathea covered the top of a sandy hiU, under the trees, 
putting forth from its roots a few yellow, crocus-like flowers. We 
got a few other plants, and I stuflied my pockets with fruits and 
mosses. 

But we had something to show for our journey besides plants. Our 
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clotLes and hnnds were torn, and the latler tliickly stuck with prickles, 
some of them venomoua. Our limba were stifl' for many days after- 
wards from the wetting, and 1 myself aaffered much from juinbago 
for about a week. We had got, also, a sufficient number of mocuins 
nnd cjirapfltos on our skins to keep them in constant irritation for some 
time after warda. 

When we reached the canoe, our faithful guides were quietly sleep- 
ing by their fire : they hud arrived about four o'eiock. When 
reproached for deserting us, they pretended that they had supposed 
we were all the while following them 1 1 waa not at all surprised at tlieir 
conduct, for I had heard that not very long ago a cre^v of Tapuyas 
had deeerted altogether a gentleman in the Trombi^tas, who waa thus left 
alone and uoable to navigate his cauoe for serernl days, until another 
boat hajipened to pass that way. There is something repugnant to 
an Enghshman in the forced service to which these people are subjected, 
it is so manifestly unjust ; hut it is bringing its own reward. NumberB 
of Tapuyas have fled, either to the unesplored parts of Brazil, or 
across the frontier into the English, iPeruvino, and other neighbouring 
territories. From this and other can sea, their aumber has so 
diminished, that there are barely sufficient to meet the various calls 
for their services ; and as they are quite aware of this, they take great 
liberties, working just as mnch or as little as they bke, knowing that 
you must be content with that or go without, and caring neither for 
imprisonment nor any other punishment. But although the Brazilians 
do not merit any commiseration for this state of things, it is felt to 
be a great annoyance by strangers who travel through their country. 

Since arriving at the cachoeiras my crew had been very refractory : 
they evidently disliked the place, and wished themselves away from it. 
The sound of the waterfalls, they said, was " muito triste," and pre- 
vented their sleeping, even if the nights had not been so cold as they 
found thero, — though Mr. King and I thought the temperature quite 
agreeable. Pish and game were abundant, but I had unwisely brought 
a good supply of pirarucu, and when an Indian has food for to-day 
he cares not for to-morrow ; there was, therefore, no getting them to 
fish ; and though I gave them powder and shot, they were either lazy 
or unskilful hunters, for they killed nothing. Then we had frequent 
and heavy rain, coming on at any hour of the day or night, and often 
without warning; this made their night's lodging very uncomfortable, 
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for they were too idle to erect a little house (as they had talked of 
doing in coming up), and which would not have cost them above three 
or four hours' labour. I had every reason to believe that if I remained 
much longer they would make no scruple of eloping and taking the 
canoe with them, which would have left me in a dreadful predicament. 
Hence, though I had hoped when setting out from Obidos to have 
at least a peep into British Guiana, if not actually to set my foot over 
the boundary, ere I returned, and though this seemed now within my 
reach, I felt it necessary to defer its accomplishment until a more 
favourable opportunity. Another serious reason for hastening my 
departure from the cachoeiras was that Mr. King's indisposition 
continued unabated, and he was daily becoming more and more 
reduced, all the remedies we could devise having proved unavailing. 
Our canoe, too, though above the ordinary size and quite too large for 
our crew, began to be filled to overflowing with my collections. The 
plants, dried and drying, occupied so much of the space within the 
tolda as not to allow us room to sleep except in very uneasy postures, 
and every spare place was filled with panneros of Orchises and other 
living plants. We had, also, great difficulty in getting dry paper 
for our specimens, though I left a man at the canoe every day 
for the purpose of seizing a favourable interval to expose it in 
the sun. 

On the 30th of December we bade adieu to the cachoeiras of the 
Aripecuru, the regret I felt at quitting them being shared, I believe, 
by none of my companions. As we feU down the stream I was 
astonished to remark how it had filled during the last five days, to 
such an extent, indeed, that we had now no occasion to guard against 
sunken or projecting rocks. By sunset we reached the second tar- 
taruga-bank from the falls, and drew up for the night. I may here 
remark that the sand of all these banks (of which I send a specimen) 
consists of extremely large grains, containing many unbroken crystals 
of hornblende, 8m;. It has, also, a considerable quantity of polished 
black pebbles, which a merchant from the mines of Cuyaba (now at 
Santarem) and others have recognized as a sign of the presence of 
gold, and possibly of diamonds. I have something else to do than to 
undertake such a dirty task as the digging for gold, but I shall not be 
urprised if some of my neighbours here are -induced to try their 
ortune on the Aripecuru, in consequence of what I have seen there. 
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December 31. — Last night wM gloomy throughout. We started 
six, and from half-past seven to near eleven we hnil heary rain, 
fi^e minutes after eleven we passed the mouth of the Hio Ariramba 
the left bank, a narrow winding furo, loading to the R,io Cuaiinfi, but 
said to be now impassaiile for our canoe, ou account of sandbanks : 
this fuTo I had not uoticcd in ascending. 

Glaomy and exceedingly cold atk day : temperature at midday, 
inside and outside of cabin, 75°. 

Yesterday afternoon we had heard the deep sliort baying of nn 
on9a on our right : Diogo imitated him with a cnyamboon, and he 
followed U9 for au hour, often coming near, but never allowing its to 
Bight him. This morning, also, we heard an on^a {probably the same) 
for au hour before sunrise, but he seemed at a great distanee. 

Steep white banks, looking afar like limestone, proved to be iiidnrated 
clay and sand, continued deep under water ; the structure is rather 
oolitic, grains of quartz forming the nuclei. There are also some 
reddish-coloured and yellow masses. On these eliifs grew a magni- 
ficent Marcgraaviacea, with racemes of crowded flowers, twenty inches 
Long, projecting beyond the mass of deep green foliage like so many 
plumes. The curioua saccate bracts, above an inch long, as many as 
two handred of them on one raceme, are each accompanied by a small 
purplish flower, resembling that of a Clmia in miniature. In the 
same place I was glad to get the Miira-pixuna (i. e., Pao pr4io, black 
wood) in flower. It is a curious Leguminoaa, coming near Swartzia, 
but scarcely referable to that genus ; the branches, &o., covered with 
a b w f It I g pinnate leaves, with winged petioles ; flowers of 
on 1 p tjJ growing in naked racemes from the bare stem and 

bra h caly 1 thery, 4-cleft ; four gi-oupes of stamens, one turned 
upw d a d w tb elongate anthers, the other three downwards and 
w th d h thera ; the petal and the filaments yellow above, 

1 t b I Tb tree attains a large size in favourable situations ; 

t t mb ly black, hard, and durable, and much esteemed for 

ab t k 

At five o clock we reached the mouth of the Jarenuca, our rate of 
travelling having averaged perhaps a little less than three miles 

1850. January 1. — We quartered last night on the same sandbank 
as on the first night after entering the Aripecuni. Heavy and long- 
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continued raki during the night. We heard an on9a at five this morn- 
ing, and a little after sunrise passed a montaria coming up the river on 
the opposite side, containing three persons, the first we had seen save 
our own party for above a week. 

T was desirous to visit a lake communicating with the Rio Cumina, 
called Lago Salgado, for the purpose of ascertaining whether its waters 
are really saline, as the name implies. Instead, therefore, of de- 
scending by the western channel of the Aripecuru, which we had 
ascended, we passed through the eastern, and thus struck the Rio 
Cumina at a higher point. The first reach of this river in ascending 
from the eastern outlet of the Rio Aripecuru, is E. by S., and not 
more than two hundred yards long : it then turns to N. E. by E. for 
another short reach, at the end of which it expands into a roundish 
lake, of perhaps two miles in diameter. The Cumina may almost be 
said to commence in this lake, for on the further side, where it enters, 
it dwindles to a slender igarape, which, however, is stated by those 
who have ascended it to have its source at a considerable distance in 
the interior, whence it flows nearly due east, through an exceedingly 
dense and overhanging forest. Just within the mouth of the lake an 
igarap^ enters on the right, from E. by S., coming from the Lago 
Salgado. The igarap^ trends slightly to northward of east before 
reaching the mouth of the lake, to which twenty minutes' rowing 
brought us. We could none of us detect any trace of salt in the 
water, and my Tapuyas said that it was saline only in the driest part 
of summer. Two of them had ascended the Cumina beyond the lake, 
and spoke of a salt-spring a little distance from its northern bank, by 
the occasional overflowing of. which the waters of the river were 
rendered so saline as not to be drinkable. Such was certainly not the 
case at present. 

We now turned for the purpose of reaching the entrance to the 
Trombetas. I estimated the distance between the eastern and western 
outlets of the Aripecuru at three miles, being the length of the 
narrow island spoken of on the 22nd of December. 

Janimry 2. — It was about * Ave Maria ' last night when we reached 
the now deserted Estacamento, but the wind springing up. just then 
strong down the river, and our men being well disposed, we held on 
our course until after midnight, when we gained our former station 
at the mouth of the Rio Caipuru. The rain had been falling for some 
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time, ami continued heavily nil night, mating ua all very nncomfortable 
and (for the first time) couiing through the sides of the tolda, nut! 
soaking Bome of my hooks. In the morning we learnt to our great 
regret that oar kind host, Senhor Angelo, had been suddenly called 
away to helow Obidos, on iniportflnt business, and was not expected 
to return until the end of the week, I thus missed much interesting 
information, which 1 had calcalafcil on receiving from him ; but his 
sister, Donna Cwsnria, gave us n hearty welcome, and I determined, 
if the rain should eease, not to lose tho chanee of seeing the Pao de 
C(5tiro in a living state. 

By ten o'clock the rain cleared off, and, allowing a little time for 
the wet to dry up, wo struck into the forest, which was close at hand, 
accompanied by the fcitor of Senhor Angelo, and were not long in 
Coding a cedar-tree not too bulky to be cut down. It was accordingly 
chopped through, but another tree held it from falling ; we severed this 
too — still it would not fall, for the tops of both were so fastened to 
other trees by sipos, aa to defy our efforts to bring them down. As it 
lay over, Diogo climbed up as far as the first leaves, wliich he cut off, 
but there were no flowers or fruit. The bark and wood of the Ci>dro 
have a very agi'eeable resinous odour. It obviously belongs to the 
same family as the cedar-wood of Demerara {/rica aliiaiinm), but I 
know not jct if it be the same species. Hardly any tree attains a 
larger size, and its floating trunks are the greatest obstruction to the 
navigation, of the Amazon in the wot season. 

In ascending from Santarem I measured a trunk that had been cast 
on shore, and, though the top was broken off, the length of the re- 
mainder was 110 feet, and the thickness proportionate. At the base, 
the four projecting buttresses (or sapopmas, as they are here called) 
measured each nine feet across. We afterwards cut down a Lauio, 
and took specimens of its wood and leaves. AH the aiboreseent 
Laurine^ produce excellent timber, but that is most esteemed which is 
sweet-scented. The Indians distinguish a great many trees by the 
smell and taste of their wood and bark. Were it not that Nature 
has wisely endowed them with great variety of odour and flavour, many 
of the trees of tropical forests would he quite undistinguishable, snch 
a large proportion of them have smooth bnrk, and so utterly impossible 
is it in moat cases to get a view of their leaves. The bark and wood 
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of the ItaiAa have a very fine scent, which the wood retains for many 
years, but It has nothing resinous in it. 

In a walk afterwards up the shore of the Caipuru, I got some 
trees in flower that were new to me, and some mosses and Hepatica 
in fruit. 

Besides the timber-trees above-mentioned, the following grow in the 
forests of th^ Caipuru, but at such a distance that I was unable to 
visit them : — Uaitd^ a tree of large size, but the heartwood alone is 
used, and is in great request for walking-canes and other fancy articles ; 
Pardcu-ubuy a tree with very hard heartwood, coloured like old 
mahogany, and with a delightful odour: it is excellent for cabinet- 
work, and chips of it are used for making a medicinal tea ; Jutahiy a 
large tree with hard but not very durable timber : the bark is employed 
for making canoes, and the fruit is eatable. 

Donna Csesaria treated us to-day to a porco do mato for dinner, 
beautifully cooked, and affording us a delightful change from pirarucu, 
which was like eating so much dry pine-board. She and all her house- 
hold were very curious about the object of our collections. I explained 
it as well as I could, but the senhora was not satisfied, and seemed to 
have arrived at the conviction that my dried specimens were intended 
as patterns for fabrics of cotton and silk, England being always 
associated in the minds of these Brazilians with the idea of printed 
stuffs. I showed her, through my lens, some of those beautifiil lichens 
which, in this country, grow on the leaves of trees ; — " O Dios ! " 
exclaimed she to her women who were standing around, " em Ingalaterra 
tudo isto vai ser pintado em chita !'* (in England all this will be painted 
on calico !) Her last command to me, on parting the following 
morning, was to send her one of the handsomest prints that our 
English manufacturers should devise from the materials I had collected 
near her fazenda ! In the evening she led me through the establish- 
ment, and showed me the comfortable cottages of the slaves — the 
cooking-house and apparatus — the mandiocca-furnaces, &c. — the 
process of soap-making — and, above all, I was most obliged to her 
for setting me right on the subject of making the Caraip^ pottery. 
When I visited at Caripi a fabrica of this ware, I understood that the 
bark in its simple state was pounded down and mixed with the clay ; 
but it is quite possible that my imperfect knowledge of Portuguese 
at that time prevented my understanding the explanation that was 
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given of the process. I now learnt tbat the bark was frst burnt, aod 
the ashes then mixed with the clay. 1 saw a quantity of the ashes, 
and Donna Ctesaria was Icind enough to order some of them to be put 
into a small basket for mc, which I now send yon, just as 1 received 
it at her fair hands. The Carnipe-tree grows throughout the proTince 
of Par», and here in the sertao, where metals are scarce, coppers arc 
lined with it, and large mandiocon-furnaces are mode of it, where it 
has to sustain an immense degree of hc-at. I often sec immense pots 
for cooking in, exactly resembling onr largest kail-pots in the noilh 
of Englnnd and Scotland, and when blackened by smoke lookiug quite 
like iron, yet made of Caraipe wai«. 

iTo hf ooaliHutd:) 



Notes on the Botany qf Jamaica ; wriittm during a tour from MitneagHe, 
iu that hlaiid, o* lie 6th qf May, 1850; by De. R. C.Alexander. 

In the following notes npon the Botany of Jamaica, it is not in- 
tended to give a continuous narrative of herborizfltions, — its Hora is 
ioo well known already, — but to make a few remarks on some of the 
more striking features of its vegetation. 

A stranger landing at Kingston, aa I did, about the end of Novem- 
ber, taking a drive round the environs and a trip over to Spanish 
Town, and looking up at the craggy barrier of mountains lying to the 
north, might suppose it an island of little botanical interest. This 
loivlanil part of it is mostly covered witli Cashew (Proiopia jidifiora), 
l^ogivood (Hainatoxt/loii), aud various Ingne, Acacia, and other shrubby 
Leynrn'moicB, Here and there, as on the railroad route to Spanish Town, 
lie uill sec a group of negro huts, situated in gardens of Plantain, Cocoa- 
nut, and Hread-fruit, realizing his ideas of tropical scenery, and as he 
passes through the streets of Kingston, a most gorgeous array of 
flowers hanging over the garden palisades ; bnt the general impression 
will be rother nninviting. Let him, however, take tlie St. Ann's road, 
and cross the mountain, and as soon as he is over the crest of the 
Mount Diablo, he will come upon as different a character of landseajx: 
a^ Ihougli he hart travrlh'd iLLany degrii's of latitude to the north ;— a 
svirci'^sion of uLnUilaliufi pabtinv-lii'hN, nilh luindtomc Irccs in Iheni, 
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standing alone or in small groups, the Broad-leaf (Terminalia), the 
Cotton-tree (MHodendron), Sandbox {Euro), Cedar (Cedrela), and tufts 
of Bamboo, abundance of water, herds of fine cattle and horses 
everywhere, and as varied and beautiftd a park-like scenery altogether 
as there can be in the world. It is in this part, at a village called 
Moneague, about 1,500 feet above the sea, that I have been residing 
the last five months. 

During December, January, and half of February, the rain was a great 
impediment to botanical pursuits. The heavy autumnal rains were 
over ; but from sunrise, when it usually began to drizzle, there were 
seldom two hours together without a shower, tiU about four p. M., when 
the sky usually cleared up, and was followed by a briUiant starlight night. 
Since the middle of February there has been scarcely any rain at all. 
This, I understand, is the usual climate of the district, at these seasons. 
It is now beginning to rain again. 

The conformation of this part of Jamaica is very singular. It is 
described in a memoir by Sir Henry De la Beche, in the Geological 
Transactions. The whole surface of the country consists of a honey- 
comb limestone, fiill of depressions, called " sink-holes," into which 
the water drains, to burst out in large streams about Ocho Eios, 
St. Ann's Bay, and other places along the north coast. There are no 
continuous valleys sweeping into larger ones, and leading off to the 
sea, but all broken up into irregular risings and cavities. On the 
Mount Diablo range, and upon most of the isolated hills, there is still 
much of the primaeval forest left. The cleared ground is, I may say, 
entirely pasture, for sugar culture in this part is abandoned, except 
the few canes that the negroes grow in their gardens. The grass 
most cultivated is the far-famed Guinea-grass, Panicum jumentorum. 
The older pastures, that have been left to a state of nature, consist 
chiefly of Pimento-grass and several Paspala, and, as compared with 
European and North American meadows, are almost entirely free from 
other herbage. 

The trees are all, or nearly all, deciduous. Hitherto, the warmer the 
climate the more evergreens I have found. In Europe, as we travel 
southward, they increase more and more. At the Cape of Good Hope 
I think the native trees were all evergreen. In Jamaica, although they 
all cast their leaves, there is no one season at which the forests are 
bare, nor has even the species a fixed time. Nay, Dr. Gilbert Macnab 
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iBfonua tne that he has seen cotton-trees ou which cue bmiich wua 

liarc and auollicr iu full leuf. 1 have hcaid froni others thut there pre 

trees, more partieularlj flg-trees, which shed their leaves twice a year. 

In looking over n landscajw we generally see here and there ft naked I 

bee, here and there one in fresh foliage, and the rest a mads of a rich I 

dark-green hue. With most of them two or three weeks sulBee for u 

complete renovation. 

The trees most common in the piuks and pastures are Erhdemiron 
arffnteiuotitm, two TermiHalia, Hura erepilani, Hippomane Maaciaella, 
Qiloph^Uum Calaba, eeveral Fig-trees and LauriiKa, BumeUa aalicifolia, 
Cordia plalyphi/Ua, Anona muricaia, various Cilri, Erythrina eeliUaui, 
FUeidia Erylhriita, Bambusa, Daphne tinifolia, Bt/noaeaa coriaeta, 
Areea oleracea. Cocoa-nut and other palms, probably iatroduced. 

This mixtare of various types, that is seen in all tropical countries, 
isontrasts strongly with the few genera, such as Oaks, Pines, and 
Hickories, that make up so large a proportion of our limber in tiie 
north. >Vliat most surprised me upon coming hither, directly from 
the United States, was to find so extremely few representatives at all 
of the Flora of that vast continent, and theie chiefly in the shape of 
such genera as occur equally in South Amenuk, or such marah-plants 
and ferns as are found all over the world Jama ca would seem to 
be nothinj^ else than an outlying port f '■o h \mcrica, and to 
have nothing to do with the northern cent nent denv j, its vegetation 
from a period in the world's history either nntenor or ] osterior to its 
existence This character of it is verv strongly exhibited in the pro- 
fusion and >anety of Me/oatomacetE Myrtaixre and Cmchonacea and 
the total absence of CupuUfera and AbmUnea and is not much iffectcd 
by the occurrcnci, of a few mostly singk speucs of Jtabm Vacmmam 
f'tiarnrim Clethta Asckpias Luphoibia and Ambrosia because they 
arc either mtrodnccd weeds or belon^ equ'illy to the southern con 
tmcut Garrya certainly his hitherto been onlv found m Jamaica 
and CalfoTHia but it has been but i ery latelj discovered here and 
will probably he found in the mountains of South America when they 
have been explored I met with it near the Portland Gap of the 
Bl le Mountain at about C 500 fett I should suppose abo\e the sea 

The generil appeinnce of th s part of the island is not so very 
str kiu^lj exotic ii it for tin, cotton trees and pilms there is nothing 
very di Hut nt fiom tlii, asput of extra tiopeal countries Indeed the 
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abundance of Rvhua Jamakenm and Ptena caudata, that hang over 
some of tlie lanes, might easily transport one to the green lanes of 
Europe. I speak of the north side of the great dividing ridge. 
Within this ridge and the north coast, aspect makes no difference in 
the vegetation. The sun is always so nearly vertical, that the same 
plants are seen in the same proportion, and the same cultivation is 
followed equally on all sides of a hill. Houses are usually built on 
isolated peaks, chiefly for the sake of the breeze, and partly perhaps 
irom an idea of greater immunity from malaria ; although on this point 
most Jamaicans are very incredulous, and believe (at least they tell the 
stranger so) that he runs no greater risk of fever in Kingston, Spanish 
Town, St. Ann's Bay, or Bath, than on the hills, — that the immigrants 
and soldiers have killed themselves with new rum and exposure to the 
sun, and that, in short, there is not a healthier spot in her Majesty's 
dominions than any one of these four towns. A very general opinion 
prevails that there has been much less rain of late years, and that in 
proportion as the island has become drier and more barren, it has 
become healthier in every part. The fresher appearance of this 
northern side of it woidd seem to be owing to the dry wind blowing 
from the north-east, and depositing abundance of moisture during all 
the winter months ; while the Kingston side, receiving its wind from 
the south, is dry. Yet, widely different as the vegetation appears 
on a cursory glance in first travelling from the one side to the other, 
still the species, when collected and placed in the herbarium, are nearly 
identical. It is the relative proportion in which they occur that makes 
the difference. The ordinary traveller supposes he sees no plant the 
same on the two sides of the mountain. The collector, on the contrary, 
is disappointed that a day's toil rewards him with but some ten or twelve 
new species. It is thus that catalogues and collections lead to very false 
inferences in regard to the climate and character of a country. 

The effect of the greater and less moisture of the two sides respec- 
tively, is exhibited in two articles of great commercial importance — 
coffee and pimento. The coffee of the Port Eoyal mountains in the 
south-east is of the finest description that comes to the London 
market : — about Moneague the berries are allowed to drop on the 
ground and rot, not even paying the expense of gathering. On the 
other hand, pimento, on the south side, is not worth rearing. You see 
a solitary bush here and there ; one of the handsomest that I have 
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observed at all wbs on the Yallnhs Kiver ; but it does not pnv. In 
8t. Anne's parish, in the north, it is, aftoi' cattle-farming, the main stay j 

of an estate. 

The mode of making ii pimeato-walk throws Bome light on the 
succession of crops in forcsl-trecs, so remarkable in America. If the 
ground is kept cleared, the grass will grow up and stifle the young 
plauts. It is necessary to peniiit the wild bushes to remain, and thin 
them out from time to time, always leaving enough to shade the 
pimento, until the young plants have acquired strength to shifl for 
themselves, and they are then allowed the exclusive occupntiou of the 
ground. The elcgaut Telra^yffia Fadi/eui (Hook, in Kew GatdcD 
MisceUnny, 184!), t.] 3), which seems to require exactly the same 
rocky soil and climate os the pimento, is often spared for ornament * 

where the proprietor resides on hia own estate, and but for the taste 
of these gentlemen would probably have been extirpated. It is a 
plant most difficult to rear in any other situation. Mr. W. Stewart, 
of Green Park, after many ineffectual attempts, only succeeded at last 
by bringing away a portion of the rock attached to its roots. Thus, 
without any exhausting of the soii or change of climate, the indi- j 

genoua trees of a country may be unable to grow up for a certain 
period for want of companions belonging to very diil'erent genera, and { 

may chance (o be entirely superseded and driven from their native 
haunts by introduced exotics. 

Among intruders of this kind, the most conspicuous are the Mango 
and Guava. The latter seems to be propagated by the pigs, which, 
after tearing up the ground in search of roots, drop the undigested 
seeds of the Gvava into it. This shrub prefers low swamjiy phiccs 
that are inundated in the rainy season, and affords food and shelter to 
thousands of rats, which build like squirrels in its branches. The 
rat is supposed to be the common European one, and to have been 
brought here in ships ; but the head is much more elongated and 
pointed, and the fur more shaggy. When hunted with dogs, it fakes 
refuge in the " sink-boies," where it is impossible to follow it. Dogs 
are often lost in these subterranean caverns, which must be of great 
extent, as the water flows out below in a uniform stream, and perfectly 
clear, let the rains have been ever so lieavy, or the drought of long 
continuance. 

In the same way as the pigs propagate the Guana, the bulloeks disperse 
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the Inga Satnan, the saccharine pods of which in some degree replace 
the Carob of the South of Europe. Its introduction, like that of the 
Gruinea-grass, was purely accidental : — some cattle were imported from 
South America, which had been fed on their passage with the pods of 
this tree, and upon landing dropped the seeds, which have since been 
dispersed in the same manner all over the island. It is a beautiful tree. 
With its numerous tufts of rose-coloured stamens, and elegant pin- 
nate leaves, and its size and fine outline, and its usefulness, it stands 
queen among all the Mimosea, 

I am tempted here, by the mention of bullocks, to advert to their 
instinctive habit of taking the same track to water. I had always 
supposed it a mere habit, and seen no other advantage from it than 
perhaps their more readily finding their way to and fro. But in these 
tropical regions (the zone to which the ox probably belongs, for it 
seems to have been used in India and Egypt from the remotest times), 
the final cause is obvious. The earth becomes so hard during the 
long season of drought, that when the rain descends, as it does at last 
in sheets of water, the most of it would run away to waste, were it 
not detained by these gutters, and conducted by them to the spots where 
it can best be stored up for use, namely, the ponds at which the cattle 
habitually drink. I was first struck with this, when watching a coloured 
overseer directing some work-people in making a drain to carry the 
rain-water to a pond, and observed that the Hne he had drawn ran for 
the whole length of the field exactly parallel with the cow-path, wind- 
ing round every eminence and depression, the one beside the other. 
It may be asked, " Why then make the drain ?" I presume because the 
footsteps of the animals, and the dust collected in their paths, would 
absorb too much of the water, and tend to fill the pond with mud. 

To return from this digression : the Mango is another very con- 
spicuous exotic intruder. It prefers the sloping side of pasture-fields, 
and is much valued for the shelter it affords to the cattle, and a highly 
nutritious food. All animals eat the mango fruit. There is no tree 
here with the branches and leaves so crowded, or that bears such a 
quantity of blossom. Why nature should waste so much power as 
she does in making abortive flowers for these Anacardiacea is not 
easy to see. A single panicle wiU, perhaps, have 200 flowers on it, 
and not one of twenty panicles bear a fruit, and the tree continues to 
blossom several months. There is one near my window that was in 
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flower when I arrived in December, toid is in flower now, in May. It 
is become aa conunon aa almost onj indigenous tree. 

The most conspicuous object in the kndscope of this district is un- 
questionably the Cotton-tree, EriodendroH anfrac/vomm, DC, the growth 
of which is so singidarLy (UfFerent from that of moat dicotjledonous 
trees, that I am surprised to have never met with any desariptiou of 
it. Its outward form has been ol'tea enough described and pictured ; 
—a lofty smooth columnar trunk, swollen in the middle, supported 
below by vast buttresses, and crowned at the top, some fiiYy or sixty 
feet from the ground, with a niagiiilicent canopy of spreading 
branches. But the made by which it attains this height is, as far as 
I am aware, unknown. All the timber-merchanta and old residents 
agree in two points, — that the middle, the inuenaost part of the trnnk. 
Is eo soft and spongy as to yield to the axe without being severed 
by it, and the outside a wood hard enough to be used for barrel-heads 
and shingles'; and, secondly, that the great spreadiitg branches at the 
top are the same that it once bore a few feet from the gi'ound. If the 
wind tears off a bough, it is not replaced. I have seen several denuded 
trunks stancbng in the fields like great stone columns. There is no 
sign of anything like a leuding-sboot, and successive whorls of boughs, 
as iu other trees with long shafts. The Eev. G. ilaudford showed 
tat, upon one of tlieui near his house, the initials of several names 
that were inscribed upon the bai-k breast-high four years ago, and they 
are now much above my reach, fully four feet at least above the original 
level, and not in the slightest degree distorted. There is an iron spike 
close fo these names, the head of which, though driven close into the 
tree, is not yet buried. Most people whom I ask have never thought on 
the subject, but Mr. Braham, to whom I am indebted, among other 
atteutions, for that great botanical rarity, a branch of bamboo in 
blossom, which he procured me from a distant part of the island, has 
long been aware of the pccidiaritj of its growth, and, unable to explain 
it, has promised, as soon as the crop of cotton-wool is gathered, to 
hai'C a tree cut down for examination. My impression is that the 
enormous buttresses lift the tree bodily many feet from the ground, 
and that it is by that process that Mr. Handfonl'a tree is rising up so 
fast, names and all, and that the rest of the growth is effected at the 
bulging part, by some process analogous to that (whatever it may be) 
bv which the Baobab attains its enormons dimensions. In these 
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ootton-trees, after the trunk is grown near the base to a certain normal 
diameter, it does not seem to increase it at all. You see trees thirty 
feet high, with just as large a stem as those that are eighty feet. The 
height is generally easily measured, by pulling down the long roots 
and runners of wild figs, Cissi, and Convolvuli with which they are 
festooned, and stretching them between the hands. I find the usual 
height up to the boughs to be about nine stretches of five feet two, or 
about forty-five to fifty feet, but some are a great deal higher* It is 
lamentable to see a noble tree, when it has thus reached its greatest 
glory, fall an easy prey to a parasitic fig. A lady living a few miles 
off tells me, that when she was a child there was a lofty and beautiful 
tree of this kind near her father's house : she went to England, and 
returned about thirty years after, and there was then no vestige of the 
cotton-tree there, but a very handsome full-grown fig-tree in its place. 
A small plant of fig establishes itself in a rent or fork of the cotton- 
tree, and throws down a root to the ground, which becomes stretched 
as taut as a violoncello string, and carries up nutriment to the little 
parent plant above, which drops stronger and larger and more numerous 
roots till it has enveloped the cotton-tree and choked it ; and insects 
do the rest. 

The Fig is considered the most useless tree in Jamaica. The bark 
makes a very good cordage, but there are others, the Trumpet-tree 
(Cecropia peltata), the Bum-nose (Daphne tintfolid), that yield a better ; 
and by universal consent it is looked upon as the embodied principle 
of evil, find compared to a Scotch attorney strangling a Creole 
proprietor. 

The bark of the two trees alluded to might become a great article 
of commerce. The Cecropia is the common weed that springs up after 
clearing forest-ground, it grows rapidly, and might be reared in any 
quantity upon land that has been exhausted by provision-crops. A 
person equally acquainted with the vegetation of the West Indies, 
might write as excellent a work upon the resources of these islands as 
Royle's upon the Eesources of India ; but such is at present the de- 
spondency and the want of capital here, that the inhabitants will not 
risk anything even in turning to account what they actually possess ; and 
ship-cargoes of oranges are allowed to fall and rot upon the ground, 
while they fetch twopence a piece at Philadelphia and New York. 

There is a small tree so common about Moneague as to bemr the 
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popular nnnie of " Gallimajiea," tlie Gmrea grandifoUa, DC, but which 
Beems to have escaped tlip. uotice of Jamnica botanists. In its leaves 
I remark a peculiarity that I never saw iu any other class of plants. 
They first appear with a few pinnie, and continue to prolong the midrib 
and add new pairs of leaflet*, while the first are becoraiog old and 
dropping olf, till the midrib is at last left naked for a lengih of two 
and even three feet, and has in the meantime acquired such. a tough 
ligneous structure and roundness, that, but for the facility of findii^ 
leaves in all stages, the absence of buds in the osillw of the leaflets. 
the raceme of flowers at its base, and the analogy of the closely-allied 
genus Triehilia, it might be mistaken for a bmneli, as indeed 1 think 
it has been. It was in a Ti'ichUia that 1 iirst remarked the phenome- 
non. After 3 heavy rain in February, the little ahrivelled bud at the 
end of the leaves on some of these bushes expanded into a pair of 
leaflets, ufaile the old ones dropped otf, letiving the leaf iu the atste 
describeil by Eadlicher, p. 1051, " foliis mulfijugis vel iuterdnm termi- 
nali solum supcrstite unijugia." la examining the pinnate Iciives of 
other tr«es, Cedrel^it, Leguminonte, &c., I came upon this Gnarea 
grand^olia, which presents tjie phenomenou in an exaggerated degree. 
The tree generally stands under shelter of some larger one, an Erio- 
dendron or Calophglium, and makes s very pretty arbour, beneath which 
I (iftve often rested myself, and one that the cattle may enjoy without 
temptation to destroy it, i'or the leaves are so nauseous that none will 
eat them. The Liths of it are used for wattling. 
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less the most " comfortable " tropical country. The Englishman finds his 
own language spoken, and all his usual wants provided for, and it is by 
no means so unhealthy as is supposed at home. In the lowlands, 
whatever the islanders may tell him, a stranger runs great risk of fever, 
as is sufficiently proved by statistical facts ; but in the hills there is no 
such danger. Even for the lowlands there is this to be said, that there 
are no coughs or colds there, nor touches of rheumatism, nor any of 
those other minor ailments from which in the aggregate we suffer so 
much in England. The healthiest season there is from the beginning 
of December till the May rains, and the unhealthiest the autumnal 
months. From what I have seen, I believe the botanist will find no 
more convenient centre than Moneague, and it may be no feeble 
recommendation to him that there is an excellent inn here. The 
hospitality of the resident proprietors is unbounded ; but every one 
engaged in a scientific pursuit will have felt himself more or less 
restrained when on a visit, and that he must of necessity have a home 
to work from. The temperature of 1849, in the drawing-room at 
Woodfield House, five miles hence, was : — 

Jan., highest 72, lowest 67. July, highest 82, lowest 79. 
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At Moneague the day-temperature is rather higher and the night 
lower. Out of doors the thermometer at sunrise during April was 
often down to 62. Woodfield House is on an eminence, and 
Moneague in the valley. 
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A List of O^CBuyE^M found in Assam and the neighhouring HilU, 

[Few countries in the world afford a richer field to the botanist than 
Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and the neighbouring Khasya and other 
hills, hitherto quite unexplored, save what has been done by the inde- 
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fatigable Dr. Wallioh or his collectors, by Major Jenkiiis, Superin- 
tendeat of the Tea plaotationa in Assam, atid by Dr. Griffith. 

A. very iatelligent and well-informed collector, Mr. SimouH, under tlu> 
patroaoge of our excellent friend, Major Jenkins, now resident at Gow- 
ahatty, Assam, has already piinted a list, which we give below, of the 
Orehideoui plant*, which he oilers to cultivators on very modarate 
terms ; and to facilitate the commuui cation, Mestri. Charles Cantor and 
Co., in Caientla, have kindly arranged to receive orders; and they will 
despatch the plants carefully to Europe, either overland, which ia prefer- 
able, or by sailing-vessel round tbe Cape. 

The price charged by Mr. Simons is fifty rupees for a box measuring 
three cubic feet, containing forty to lifty plants of the larger kinds, or 
Rfty to eighty of the middle-sized and smaller kinds. — One lujwe for a 
single plant of the common sorts. The rare and very rare in proportion. 

If any new plants, not discovered b^ore, are sent, a separate charge 
will be made. 

A " plant " is generally composed of a bunch contaimag five to ten 
stems or more, — those with psemio-bulbs, ten to twenty or more; 
and Mrides, Vanda, Saceolabiuai, and Orckidem of similar growth, two 
or three together. 

We mention this coLlector with the more satisfaction because he will 
collect other plants for cultivation on equally randprite terras ; and we 
tnist, too, that an arrangement mnyshorily be made ivitb bim to form 
large collections of dried specimens lor sale among botanists. We 
know from experience that he is very competent to the task. — Ed.J 

Oberonia iridifolia, species. Lip; ns bracteata (L pper Assam), 
concinna, anceps, cyliiidroatachya, longipes Olochilus fuscus, species. 
Pholidota imbricata, undulata, articuLita, three species (new). Cte- 
logyne flavida, undulata, fiinbriata, barbata, longicauUa, procera, cristata, 
rigida, Wallichiana, prrecox, inaeulata, prolifera, nitida, ocellata, media, 
elata, ovalis, Gardneriana. Trichosma suavis. Bolbophyllum umbel 
latum, Careyanum, flexuosum, Jenkinsii. Cirrhopetalum csespitosum 
eomutum, raacrophyllum. Trias, — Eria paiiiculata, flnva, pusilln 
densiilora, clavicaulis, planicaulis, ferruginea, convallarioides, spec, 
flowers large, rose- col oui'ed. Aporum anceps, p.,* Jenkinsii, 
ciforme. Dendrobium I'ierardi, p., beterocarpum, Pastoni, fimbria- 
turn, longicornu, formosum, intermedium {nov. spec.), pulchcUum, 

* P , growiQg on the plaius ; p, p., partlj ou the plai 
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nov. Species, Calceolus, densiflorum, sulcatum, bicameratum, Jenkinsii, 
caerulescens, nobile, Gibsoni, candidum, stuposum, Cambridgeanum, 
clavatum, Dalhousianum, Devonianum, Farmeri, GrifBthii, transparens, 
densiflorum (pallidum), densiflorum (like the preceding, but rose- 
coloured), multicaule, amoenum. Spathoglottis pubescens, terrestris. 
Arundina bambusifolia, terrestris, p. p. Phaius grandifolius, ter., Wal- 
licbii, ter., albus, ter., maculatus, ter. Apaturia senilis, ter., p. Eulophia 
vireiis, ter., p. Vanda teres, cristata, nov. spec, yellow, streaked with 
brown, nov. spec, dull purple. Camarotis purpurea. Micropera 
pallida, p. p. Saccolabium retusum, micranthum, rigidum, carinatum, 
calceolare, curvifolium. Sarcanthus junceus, p., affinis, p., oxy- 
phyllus, p. Agrostophyllum Khasyanum. (Bceoclades ampullacea. 
brides affine, p. p., multiflorum, p., suaveolens, p., odoratum, p., 
refiractum^ p. Xiphosium acuminatum. Acanthophippium Silhetense, 
ter., p. Cymbidium giganteum, lancifolium, aloifolium, p., pendu- 
lum, p., eburneum (fl, very large), inconspicuum, longipetalum. 
Euproboscis pygmsea. Geodorum dilatatum, ter., p., candidum, ter,, p. 
Calanthe densiflora, ter., p. Platanthera spec, ter., p. Peristylus 
elatus, ter., p., — spec, ter., p. Habenaria ovigera, ter., p., — four new 
species, ter., p. Pogonia, two species, ter., p. Cyrtosia, two species, 
Gowahatty. Spiranthes, two species, Nowgong. Zeuxine sulcata, two 
species, Nowgong. Ansectochilus Roxburghii, Nowgong, — two new 
species, Nowgong. Cypripedium venustum, Nowgong, — insigne, Now- 
gong. (140 species.) 



Professor Koch's Herbarium. 

The Herbarium of the late W. D. J. Koch, author of the admirable 
Synopsis Mora Gertnanica et Helvetica, is ofi*ered for sale, including 
duplicates. The greater portion is stated to consist of European 
plants, the Elora of Germany and Switzerland being of course the 
most copiously illustrated. The specimens are reported to be in good 
condition, and to form three hundred l^rge fasciculi. The price put 
upon the whole is five hundred pounds. The herbarium is now the 
property of Dr. George Wollner, son-in-law to the late author of the 
Synopsis, who does not himself cultivate botany. His address is at 
the University, Erlangen, Bavaria. 
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MTadybs : Floba or Jamaica ; or, a J)eaeription qf tie FlmU 

qf Jamaica, arriaiffed accordit^ to the Natural Orden, §v. ^. ; by 

Jahes MTad JEN, M.B., F.L.8., 6c. &c. 

The first volume of this really important work, including Ranutt' 
culaceir to (be end of Leffiiminoam, ve had occRsion to announce aome 
time ago, and to speak favourably of it. A second volume, we are 
happy to inform the public, will shortly appear, carrying uato.the end 
of Qilycifiora, and this ia printing under more favourable circum- 
stflncea ; for the first volume has so far given an impulse to the study 
of the plants of Jamaica, that besides the researches of Dr. M'Fadjei], 
whose long residence has rendered him familiar with the vegetation of 
most parts of this rich island. Dr. M'Nab, Mr. Purdie, and Dr. R. C. 
Alexander have made many and very important additions by their 
investigations, and the future pages wUl be rendered more complete 
than the earlier ones, though we are sure Dr. M'Fadyen will give an 
appendix of any deficiencies which existed iu this first volume. We have 
had the privilege of seeing several proof-sheets of the present volume, 
and besides being proportionally richer in B|iecies than the first 
volume, there are the same pains taken to describe the uses and pro- 
perties of the native plants. Such a book cannot fail to be welcome 
alike to the colonist and the scientific botanist. 
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Notes and Observations on the Botany y Weather , ^c, of the United 
States, made during a tour in that country in 1846 and 1847. By 
Wm. Abnold Beomfield, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

{Continued from vol. i. p. 274.) 

The very moderate heat of summer, compared with the dispropor- 
tionate cold of winter, at places situated under the higher latitudes 
and in the centre of large tracts of land, remote from oceanic influence, 
is easily accounted for. During winter in these regions very little fall 
of any kind takes place after the snows at its beginning have descended 
and covered the face of the country ; the sky for the remainder of the 
season is for the most part clear, and terrestrial radiation goes on with 
but little interruption from clouds or vapour for several months 
together, generating an extremely low temperature both of the earth 
and air, augmented by the intense cold brought by the north and 
north-east winds which then prevail In the spring, the sun's heat is 
expended in freeing the earth from its covering of snow, and in 
thawing the superficial frozen stratum beneath it, and, from the quantity 
of caloric thus absorbed or rendered latent in the process, it is long ere 
the temperature of the soil can begin to rise above the freezing point, 
and heat, in its turn, the superincumbent atmosphere. During the few 
summer and autun^n months that succeed the long and dreary winter, 
the greater part of the annual fall of rain takes place ;* clouds more 
frequently intercept the sun's rays, and with the evaporation prevent 
the heat from becoming for any length of time excessive. Severe night 
frosts early in August, and which often blight the hopes of the hus- 
bandman, contribute still more to reduce the mean heat of the summers 
to an equality with those of western Europe. Such deeply inland 
regions, like the deserts of Africa and Arabia, seem fitted only for the 
pastoral life of ba{];)arous and nomadic tribes, such as at present 
wander over them, and would require all the appliances and resources 
of modern science and civilization to counteract the effect of climate 
ere they could be rendered tolerable as the permanent home of refined 
and enterprising communities. The mitigated temperature of coun- 
tries within the range of oceanic influence has ever shown itself one of 

* In the heart of Siberia it is stated to rain four times more frequently in summer 
than in winter. 
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Y the dements most fticii(ily to tlie iiitcUectuiJ developniPnt mid progi'css 
]■ of our face. 

Another anci equally erroueouB opinion prevails, that the mean 
lummer temperature in America is as much higher as that of winter is 
f lower in places sitoated under corresponding latitudes to others in 
I Europe. That wich is not the case, might easily be ahnwn from 
I registers from both ooutinents ; hut the subjoined examples, taken from 
I Mahhnann's tables, giving the result of ohscrvations made nt two 
I places in Europe and America, under panilicis almost precisely the saint', 
[ and continued for nearly equal periods, may suffice to prove the truth 
nir assertions. 
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The higher temperature of Washington during a part of the Bumrner 
months is doubtless doc to its much uiore inland position, the absence of 
any great body of water, and the general aridity and want of shade 
which makes that city a singularly unpleasant residence in the hot 
season. Lisbon, on the contrnrv, has an almost insular position nt tjie 
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Magnolia grandifhra, Quercua virens, and the usual English evergreens 
common in the gardens. 

Up to about the latitude of 40° or 41° the isotheral lines, or those 
of equal summer-heat, appear to preserve their parallelism in both 
continents with considerable exactness ; but proceeding northward and 
eastward into the New England States, or westward into Canada, we 
find, after passing the forty-second degree,* a remarkable diminution in 
the mean temperature of the warmest season, which now actually 
begins to fall below what it is in the west of Europe under the same 
latitudes, whilst the rigour and duration of winter is according to the 
usual law of decrement more than proportionably increased, except, 
indeed, in the Lake district of Canada (Canada West), where the 
severity of winter is tempered, as we have lately seen, by the con- 
tiguity of those vast bodies of fresh water. Even there the mean heat 
of summer does not exceed that of London by more than 3*33°, and 
of the warmest month by above 4*68°, which with a difference of 8° 30' 
of latitude is very Bttle ; whilst the winter is twelve degrees colder at 
Ancaster than in London. The subjoined table exhibits the mean 
temperatures of Fort Sullivan, Eastport, in the State of Maine, and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, with that of Bordeaux in France — all three situ- 
ated under the same parallel, and at the sea-level, or scarcely above it. 
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Now we shall find, on taking the means of the climate of Halifax 
and Fort Sullivan, in latitude 44° 40' and 44° 44' (that of Genoa and 
Bologna in Italy), that the result gives us very nearly the climate of 
Stockholm in Sweden, latitude 59° 21', as given in a former table. 
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* Even already at Boston, lat. 42° 21', the mean heat of summer scarcely reaches 
70°, Fahrenheit (68*90, Mahlmann), two or three degrees less than on the west 
coast of Europe under the same parallel. 

t Summer temperature probably a little too high for the rest of France in that 
latitude. 
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I Heuce it follows, that, to apeak iu round numbers, we fmcl on the 
I eastern coast of America, in lat. 46°, the same mean imnunl tempera- 
f tare as on the western shore of the B^iltic in lat. 60°, with a co- 
' incideuce ecarcely leas remarknblc in the heat of the other four 
epochs. 

Advancing still further north along the east coast, the climate 
becomes rapidly worse, and at St. John's, Newfoimdland, lat. 47° 34', 
west long. 53° 38', the mean temperature for eight years, by a set of 
observiitions iu my posscesiaiL, made with great appareut care, is only 
39° 29', or about a degree above that of St, Petersburg, whdat the 
mean of summer is considerably below tliat of the same seasoa in 
Edinburgh, lat. 55" 56', as wLU be evident from the rollowiitg results 
from Muhlmann's tables, nnd which neatly coincide with those just 
mentioned. 
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Edjnhurgb 

A more wretched climate than this of the southerimiost part of New- 
fonndland could hardly be conceived to exist in bo low a latitude (that 
of the =outh cnitt of Briltany) being in fact but little better tb-m ■\t 
EeikiaMg HI Iceland, lat 64° the wmtei tt '^t Johns bcug mon, 
severe, and the summer ""caralv at all warmer than at tint place 
The quantity of lec I remarked hing unmilted on the shore of this 
inhospitable island, near Cape llacc m the middle ol July speaks as 
forcibly as any register can do of the low temperature there pre 
vailmg 

Many otl p of 1 ! tl g^enahoie mi^l t be adduced to 
show that b la t p nt the summers of Vmerica t warda 
its eastern d t lea t a 1 warm than in Europe und r like 
parallels , that Ih h at s al o 1 s prolonged and frequently inter 
iiiptedb> cold rans 1 HI t that the spnngs are as hte as 
in the north ol Lurope, but the autumns lout,cr and drier, — which sea- 
son IS, ludeed, for the most part, as with us, the steadiest and most 
agreeable of the ^ear in America. 

A\ith aiich a ia|)i(i d<,tenoralio[i of climate as these tables deinon- 
stidti lo Irtkt phut l)(ttti\t ihp parallels ol' -H)" and 45°. both in the 
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summer and winter temperatnres. the extraordinary difference in the 
nature and aspect of the vegetation of Pennsylvania and Maine no 
longer excites surprise, and we can well understand why, in the short 
space of three or four degrees of latitude, we lose in quick succession 
the following native and cultivated trees and shrubs, which already 
enrich the flora or adorn the gardens of Philadelphia, and are, for the 
most part, not uncommon, natiye or domesticated, in the vicinity of 
that city (lat. 89^ 58' N.) — Magnolia glauca, QuercM phelloSy ohtud- 
loba, nigra, /alcata, and Chingnapin, Morus rubra, Liquidambar stgra^ 
c^ua, Liriodendron tuUptfera, Diospyros virginiana, Cercis Canadensis,* 
Castanea pumila, Catalpa cordjfolia, Gleditschia triacanthus, Jilanthus 
glandulosa, Andromeda Marviana, Kalmia latifolia, Comus florida. Sassa- 
fras officinale, Asimina triloba, and many others. Within less than 
twenty degrees of latitude, climates of tropical fervour and arctic 
severity succeed to one another with incredible rapidity in eastern 
America, and an interval of a few hundred miles is all that separates 
regions bound up for half -the year in thick-ribbed ice from the cotton 
and rice fields and the sunny " sea islands" of Carolina and Georgia, 
crowned with the orange and palmetto, and where ice is at all seasons 
a luxury almost indispensable. 

Montreal, Sept. 24. — Arrived here from Hamilton, via Toronto and 
Kingston, after a delightful passage, during which the surface of Lake 
Ontario was scarcely disturbed by a ripple, the sky nearly unclouded, 
and the temperature, even at this late season, delightful all day, and 
even after sunset. Toronto, where I spent an hour or two, is the 
finest town I had yet seen in Canada, built quite in the American style, 
with wide streets and handsome stores. The Locust is the favourite 
tree in the gardens and public places, ^nd with the Lilac thrives well 
and attains a large size, but the Catalpa, Broussonetia, and Ailanthus 
have quite disappeared. A miserable rainy day to the close, cold, 
dark, and comfortless, greeted us on landing from the steamer Prince 
Albert, at La Chine, a miserable wooden town, but enjoying a con- 
siderable trade, and frOm which myself and feUow-passengers proceeded 
in a set of antique lumbering vehicles for the quondam capital of 
Upper Canada, which we reached about ten a. M. Betwixt La Chine 
and Montreal I observed Artemisia vulgaris abimdant along the fences. 

* I believe this tree does not grow in any part of Canada, nor in a wild state 
beyond lat. 41° in the United States. 
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VitU ? I believe P'. Lainuea, tlie commonest species in the Stntes. 

The Virginian Crfsper ijltH^loj>siaquiiiqiiefolia),andVi'xtyiot\i{0!laaerus 
KBTideM), were frequently aeen climbing over the fences »nd bushes. 
An Jmarantkui, common in Ihu States, grew abundantly in waste 
grounds, and Rhtu typh'ma appeared for the second time since landing 
in America, frequent as a bush or small tree. Apple-orchards arc 
everywhere numeroua about Montreal, aud the trees, which were 
remarkably healthy and well grown, were absolutely bending under 
the weight of a superabundant crop of fruit. The principal kind of 
apple grown here is known as the Pomme-Neige, from the snowy 
whiteness of the pnlp ; it is also called La Fameime. It is a lai^e 
apple of an intense purple-red all over, with here and there only some 
spots of green, curiously contrasting with the extreme whiteness of 
tie interior, and, unlike most ruddy varictiea of this fruit, is as valuable 
for its brisk flavonr and juiciness at the dessert-table, as for baking or 
boiling ; but it does not keep welL The situation of Montreal on an 
island of the St. Lawrence is very pleasing : if it wants the pic- 
turesque site and quaint architecture of Quebec, it is infinitely 
superior to that city in cleanliness, spaciousuesa of its streets, cheer- 
fulness of aspect, beauty of its public buildings, and, above aU, in its 
climate. All the trees indigenous to the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, excepting Chestnut, Sassafras, and perhaps one or two 
others that flourish only in the mitigated climate of tl e LaliC d strict 
attain their full stature about Montreal ; but mo't of the arbortscent 
plants more properly belonging to the United btites Flora s iei,umb 
here to the rigour of winter, or remain small and stunted Mr M Cord 
of Temple Grove, tells me the Tulip-tree (Liriode d on t hpifera) is 
killed back to tlie root every winter at liis r s dcncc and that the 
same thing happens with the common Laburnum of Furope I saw 
a few tolerably thriving Plane or Button-wood trc %{Plaliiusoccidei 



talis), but they were evidently rare, and only in ^arle a 
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summer, their cultivation has been abandoned from deficiency of 
seasonable heat. 

My first visit to Montreal, from the 24th to the 26th inclusive, was 
marked by continued dull, chilly, foggy, and rainy weather, with an 
equinoctial gale, not at all answering to my anticipations of the calm 
and clearness of a Canadian autumn. This state of things, however, 
was not so bad as to confine me within doors, and I sallied forth on the 
25 th to explore the mountain, a high round-topped hill, or rather a 
group of parallel ridges overlooking the city on the N. and N.W., 
and affording charming views of the surrounding country and the 
noble St. Lawrence. On the way thither I observed a few plants of 
Henbane {Hyoscyamus niger), and amongst some potatoes Euphorbia 
helioscopia grew plentifully, but appeared slightly to differ from the 
common European form of the species. Lithospermum officinale was 
also common in pastures and waste places. The trees have as yet put 
on but little of the livery of autumn, the leaves being but slightly and 
partially discoloured, only showing the worn rusty aspect that precedes 
actual decay. The lower part of the Montreal Mountain is an open 
grove, the trees standing detached without the least underwood; 
higher up, the soil is more rocky, the sides very steep, and covered 
with a rich vegetable mould and loose fragments of rock, producing 
a considerable undergrowth of shrubs, herbaceous plants, and ferns. 
The timber on the mountain, like that aU around Montreal, consists 
almost entirely of hard-wood trees, a very few Hemlocks (P. Canadensis) 
here and there, with an occasional white or Weymouth pine (P. Strohus) 
excepted. Those at the base are chiefly Bass-wood (Tilia glabra), one 
of the most prevalent species in the north, Wallnut {Juglans cinerea). 
Hickory (Carya sp.), Sugar-ben-y {Celtis ocddentalis), rare, only one 
specimen observed, but that one of considerable size. This tree must 
here have nearly reached its polar limit. Sugar Maple {Acer saccha- 
rinum) of fine size and height, and, next to the Bass-wood, the most 
abundant forest-tree hereabouts. The Bed Oak, Quercus coccinea, was 
the only species I found of this genus. A little higher up the hill, 
where the ascent becomes steep and stony, the Moose-wood, Acer 
penmyhanicum, with its ample three-lobed leaves, much like those of 
Rubus odoratuSy and prettily striped bark, first made its appearance as 
a low slender tree or large shrub. Associated with the foregoing 
were the Iron-wood {Ostrya virginica). Hornbeam {Carpinua Ameri- 
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. This sometiincs I 

American Aspen, 1 



nut). Great Aspen (Populia i/r/mdidtntata), frequent. ' 
CUTS bore with leaves as Email as in the commoa American ^ 
F. trepida (sarely Michaus'a namo of treaiuloideg is inadmissibly bar- 
barous), and some of them approaching Ihose of the latter in shape : 
appears to me probable that both these presumed sjiecies may be 
forma of one and the same tree, differing much in the same way that 
onr European Grey Poplar nnd Abele (P, canetcem and P. al6a) do 
from each other, which I have long anapected are not truly distinct, 
since I can never find any constant character between them. The 
Beech {Faffug fermgiHea), and a species of Birch, were also frequent, 
and on the crest or simimit of the moiiutain a few Piaua Sirbbus, 
which does not show itself lower down. As iinder-ahrubs I noticed 
CornM ciroivatiu* abundant ; Coraus ttoloni/'fra ; HaKel (Coryli/a 
Americana) ; Crating, two or three species, one with yellDwish fruit ; 
Dieumlia tr^da {JD. Canadewa, Muhlenb.), plentiful and in ripe 
fi^t, which, in all the specimens 1 examined, was distinctly ^-celled. 
A species of Sumach was not uncommon here and in the plain below, 
answering to R. glabra in size and smoothness of the leaflets, but tbe 
young shoots and common petioles were downy. The much larger 
and arborescent Stag's-horn Sumach (R. lyphina) abounds in the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, and seems on the whole more of a 
northern than a southern species, as T seldom remarked it prevailing 
to any extent in the middle section of the Union. Of bcrbaceous 
plants observed on the mountain at this my first and during my second 
visit to Montreal, the lateness of the season prevented me from 
noticing more than^ a very limited number. Meaiajiermnm Canadenae 
was remarked climbing over trees in one or two places, but no fruit 
seen. AmpJdcarptea monoica trailed frequently over low shrubs. Smilax 
herbacea, common, climbing over boshes, and now exhibiting its 
bunches of bluish-black berries. Foli/gottatum puSesceiis? sparingly 
seen in fruit, the berries large black, with a bluish glaucous bloom. 



* The Americaa ap f Com try imperfectly defined, and difficult to 

make out bj deseripti Th ht b 1 take to be the true C. drdnatvs, and 

ivhich I lind a very conun j>e n this uciglibourbood and the Lake district, 
IB remarkable for its ry d oncat bra hes, roundish ovate opposite leases, that 
are whitish and finely torn t h eat! w tb erect pubcaccncc, stem and branches 
yellowish-green and wwt_ , th y g w od of the aame colour, not red, as in 
C. Holontfera, the cymes' (ia fruit) divaricately comiKJund, nearly hemisplierical, 
fruit white, or partndly lead- coloured, as in C. ilolomfera. 
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ooming very near, as does the whole plant, to our Solomon's Seal 
(P. multiflorum) (Convallaria muUifi.y L.) ; Smilacina racemosa, not un- 
freqaent in finiit, which resembles small red currants. I also found 
what I have little doubt was S, stellata, with clasping leaves, but the 
fruit which I have seen in Pennsylvania had dropped from the speci- 
mens. Helianthm decapetalus abounded, all the heads were rayless : 
are the rays deciduous, or sometimes wanting in this as in many other 
Composit€e ? Clematis virginiana, Apocynum androsemifolium, a species 
of Lonicera, and many Ferns, were remarked, — amongst the latter the 
common but beautiful Adiantufn pedatum was unusually fine and 
abundant. 

Quebec, September 21th. — Arrived here in the fine steam-boat Mon- 
treal, in eighteen hours from the latter city, having been forced to 
lay-to near Trois Rivieres, on account of the fog. The weather to-day 
was very unfavourable for seeing the country we were traversing, the 
morning very dull and overcast, with a great deal of rain during the 
day, the air extremely damp, chilly, and disagreeable throughout. The 
banks of the St. Lawrence on each side are bold, rocky ^ and for the 
most part beautifully wooded, for a long way above Quebec, and 
nearly to the city itself, beyond which the country becomes flatter, 
less wooded, and fertile. The timber, as far as could be judged of 
from the vessel as we shot rapidly down the river, appeared of medium 
size, with single trees of apparently large dimensions, for the most 
part hard-wooded or deciduous, but at intervals clumps or entire groves 
of pine crowned the elevated banks, seemingly Hemlocks (Finns 
Canadensis), and probably the Weymouth Pine (P. Strobus), which 
here finds a congenial climate, and is very common about Quebec. 
Near the city, at Carouge, and at the Coves, the river-banks recede 
into deep and richly- wooded hollows of great beauty, and of a luxuri- 
ance I did not expect to find in this ungenial latitude. The trees 
were all of the hard-wood kind, and their foliage showed more of the 
fading tints of autumn than at Montreal, although on the whole still 
pretty fresh and green. 

For magnificence of situation Quebec has perhaps few equals ; but 
accustomed as I had been to the gayer architecture and busier aspect 
of American towns, there was to myself an air of gloom and desertion 
about the place which the miserable state of the weather was ill fitted 
to dispel. The streets are wretchedly narrow, crooked, and dirty, 
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and the ateep aaoent from the old to the now town is by flights of steps 
coTered with mud in wet weather, and with refuse at all times. The 
odd old-fashioned grey houses, with their high-pitched roofs, have a 
picturesque quaintness sboiit them., but a quaintuess of the commonest 
kind, since there ia neitlier richness nor variety of architectural detail 
in these pseudo-ontique abodes, os in tlie really old towns of France, 
which Quebec resembles, chiefly in their worst features and incon- 
Teniences. The public biiildings — chiefly churches niid convents — 
are absolutely hideous, both in design, and from being in most in- 
stances incased, aide-walls as well as roofs, in plate armour of tin, 
which has the unlucky effect of snow on a dull day, recalling, in the 
midst of the fleeting summer, the unwelcome images of a seven months' 
winter. Most of the-private dwellings are thus roofed, if not wholly 
covered with tin, the ndvantuge of which over slates, tiles, or shingles 
it is not very easy to see, as, though said to be durable, the cost in the 
first instance must lie considerable. The reflection of the sun's rays 
from so many polished tin plates must be very annoying on n bright 
day, but Phffibus considerately spared mo the pain of recording this 
amongst my other objections to the ancient capital of Lower Canada 
from personal experience, by scarcely once shining out during my stay 
in the town. The few hotels in Quebec (of which Payne's is the 
principal) are very indifferent establishments, contrasting most un- 
favourably with the excellent ones at Montreal. The city bad not 
recovered from the calamitous fire which a year or two before had laid 
waste a great part of it ; the blackened walls and mined masonry had 
in a few spots only been partially cleared away. The population I 
thought looked squalid and listless, nor did I see a single good shop 
in the town. Everything bespoke stagnation and apathy since the 
removal of the seat of government to Montreal, for the trade of Quebec 
is carried on at the Coves, a little lower down the river. 
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Journal of an Excuruon from Santarem, on ike Amazon River, to 
Obibos oTid the Rio Trombetas j &>/ Richard Spruce, Esa. 

{CoaliBtied from p. 31&.) 

I had observations to-day for time and latitude : there was too much 
wind to make use of a pkte of water as an artificial hopzon, but the river 
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was wid^enougli to answer my purpose. A meridian altitude of sun 
gave for latitude of the Sitio of Santa Cruz 1° BT 34t" S., assuming the 
river to be one mile broad; but if the breadth is only three-quarters 
of a mile, the latitude should be 1° 37' 10" S. 

Senhor Angelo's feitor, who, as above stated, aceompanied me into 
the forest, I found to be a very intelligent person. He had lived 
many years on the Trombetas, and was perfectly familiar with the 
whole of the river, as well as with its tributaries. I wrote down 
from his mouth the following list of lakes and igarap^,* the waters 
of which enter the Tromb^tas on the right and left, in ascending from 
the mouth of the Cumina. The names and positions of all these 
lakes were confirmed by our pilot, who had also had frequent oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with them. 

(Note : L. signifies a large lake ; I, a smaU lake.) 



(On left.) 
Carimu, I. 
Samaiima, I. 

Acari, I. 
Bat&taS) L. 



Mura, L. 



Tbombetas. (On right.) 
Aracuao, I, 



Aqui fica a primeira praya^ 
chamada de Gaivota J 



Curu9a, L 
Tapaji, I. 
Faria, I. 

Uabui, L. 
(Na boca deste ultimo rio fica 
a praya de Uabui, a mayor 
de todas as pray as do Trom- 
b^tas.) 



Bacabal, L 



Mu9ura, L 
Adjudante, L 

Jauari-pecu, I, 
Jaquiri-assu, L. 
Jaquiri-miri, I, 

Maincu^ I* 
Curu9^, L 

y Praya grande de L^nardo. 

Jacar^ L 



* Iffarape, or more correctly *Ygarape (from *ygdray a canoe, and pS, a ^ay), 
is a term applied by the Indians t^ all streams whidi wUl admit the passage of a 



canoe. 
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The above list does not include the small riachtia, whicli fnll 
and there into the river, nor some insi^mificaat lakes nearly dried 
in summer. There are also other smaller prayas resorted to by turtle, 
but the three above-iumied are the principal ones. Alrave the Lago 
dlTabm, the largest of all the lakes of the Trombetas, commence 
the ciichoeirns. 

Prom the testimony thus obtained, as well aa from other sources, I 
am convinced that no large river enters the Tcombetas above the 
Cuminfi and Aripecurf ; and that the " Cupo " and " Saraguata " 
laid down in Martina's map na entering it from the east, are purely 
imaginary. Even the names, are quite unknown to the dwellers on 
the Trombetas. The great map of Spii and Martins is, however, the 
most perfect I have aeeu for the bason of the Amazon j and the direc- 
tion of the Trombetas near its embouchure, ia more correctly given iu it 
than in the ranp of the Useful Knowledge Society. In ascending the 
Trombetas our course was nearly due west for at least thirty miles, 
before there was any decided trending to the north. 

The igarap^s entering the Trombetas above the Cummfi are 
said to aU expand into lakes 'a little way from their embou- 
chures, and the feeders of these lakes would appear to be all slender 
Btreama, though some of them, as my informant said, " vao longe pelo 
ceiitro." 

Janmiy 3. — We spent the night at tl '^ t f t Cru d t 
was a great luxury to sleep once n I tl 1 H f f 

This morning started with strong aidf d dwthu: t 

our favour. A little before mitldiiy re h d f rm h It 

place at the mouth of the Iripixy, 1 1 1 t I f t t 

meridian observation of the sun, wh h g f 1 f t 1 1 48 S 
Shortly afterwards the wind dropped ry 1 y h rs n 

rapid succession, and found out a weak pi th oof f t Ida 

No dry paper to-day. Grievous to ha pi t tm 1 Ij 1 

one s eyes a 1 no 1 elp for t It a t h I p 

spo 1 II tl 1 ot 1 st el m te if t f lly tt I d t b t 
on the whole c 1 ve bee ve ■> s cce f 1 1 m f f y p 
w 11 bear compar son th a 111 11 E i \t h If 

past seven p h reached StodQ jrj fitt f 

Ob los 

/b ar^ i — bpent last n gl t n tl 11 f U Eh d I 
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much interested to fall in with a gentleman on his way up the river to 
his residence within the Sapucua, who informed me that two years ago 
he went up the Aripecuru to seek Salsa, and that he and four com- 
panions resided above a month near the third cachoeira. This was 
in the month of September, when the weather was fine, the mato dry 
and less grown up with rubbish than now. They took only farinha 
with them, for then the woods were full of game, and they fared well ; 
ascended the river much higher than we did — passed (he says) twenty- 
six cachoeiras, in which, however, he includes places where the river 
merely runs rapidly among rocks. The Serra de Camau is densely 
covered with mato ; we therefore probably lost nothing in the way of 
plants by not ascending it. He never heard of the Serra d'Acand, 
but from the description I gave of its position has no doubt the Serra 
de Camau belongs to the same group. The river passes to the west- 
ward of the highest point of the serra, forming some considerable 
falls over the shoulder which I had remarked. At the highest point 
he attained, the river still continued to descend from the north — ^its 
volume diminished, but its breadth the same. About half-way up the 
cachoeiras enters an igarap^ coming from the east, on the banks of 
which he collected much Salsa. He did not encounter any stream 
running northward. 

This account made me deeply regret that I had not had a more 
favourable season for exploring this interesting river ; but when I left 
Obidos every one seemed confident of my having at least a month of 
dry weather before me ; for the dry season had commenced late and 
was expected to be prolonged until the end of January ; whereas we 
afterwards learnt that the rainy season set in furiously along the whole 
of the Amazon on the 20th of December, and when we returned to 
Obidos the river had so gained on its banks that we hardly knew 
them again. 

I waited until noon in order to dry our paper and get a meridian 
observation of the sun. This gave for latitude 1° 54' S. We started 
with a strong wind in our teeth, but certain on reaching the Amazon 
to have the assistance of a rapid current. 

January 5. — Reached Obidos yesterday at ten P. M. This morning 
went on shore to embark the articles left there, and buy a few eatables, 
for I had Major de Gama's permission to take the canoe and men 
through to Santarem. I was so foolish as to give the men money, 
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on the ptes of buying materiala for clothing; the consequence 
tJuLt they all got a thorough lining of cnshn^a, and the pilot 
worse intoxicated than any of the rest. Embarked at half-paat eleven, 
in the face of a strong wind and heavy swell. Storms are more 
dreaded in this part of the Amazon than iu any other. 

Janunrg 6. — Yesterday our tipsy men allowed one of the moveable 
toldas to be carried away by the wind — then the sail broke loose — we 
shipped some seas and were nearly upset. Still, by tacking from one 
aide of the river to the other, and aided by the strong current, we 
made esccUunt headway, aad kept going all night. A little after one 
A. M. a tremendous trovoado arose — the wind swept furiously over the 
water, and soon lashed old Amazon into a tempest. We were in the 
middle of the river, and ran for the island of Marimarituba, which has 
B low shove with a praya, now covered by water. Upon this we 
grounded, took down out sail, and lay thumping about among willows, 
until the force of the storm had passed. 

Tliis morning we landed on the isle of Marimarituba to gather the 
AjTOw-plant <^Arvore de fricha, Portug,, 'Wyoa, Bras.), one of the 
most magniUcent of grasses, whether growing singly or in masses, It 
grows erect to the height of from fifteen to twenty feet, and sends 
forth about five arched buttresses on each side, the uppermost leaving 
the stem at about three feet from the ground, nud rooting at the same 
distance. The leaves, which occur only in the upper third of the 
stem, are distichous, sometimes so closely placed as to be equitant. 
The panicle is often four or five feet long, with myriads of minute 
flowers of purple and silver, turned to one side, slightly drooping, and 
waving gracefully with every breath of wind. 

We reached Santarem at half-past six P. M., having been only thirty- 
one hours in coming from Obidos, although with unfavourable winds 
throughout. But the Amazon, which it sometimes costs so much to 
ascend, can with ease be descended, at any season of the year, and 
especially after the rains have set in, 

(7b be continued) 
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Extract qf a letter from J. Ellerton Stocks, M.D., F.L.S., &c., A$' 

mtant'Surgeon an the Bombay Establishment^ Inspector of Foresftt in 

Scinde; dated 

Korraohee, 6th of July, 1850. 

My second Beloochistan trip has been interesting enough , and I 
shall be able to send you three hundred plants not previously seen by 
me, which, with two hundred sent formerly, will make five hundred for 
the Beloochistan Flora as yet observed. Of course a resident in the 
country would double this number ; but this is as much as could be 
expected from flying visits. Nor Aeed I grumble, for I have just got, 
in three mouths' easy work, what it took me more than three years to 
gather in Scinde Proper. But I had expected six hundred species 
from this last trip alone. You will have many of Griffith's plants, 
though better specimens, inasmuch as Griffith was cramped by moving 
with an army through a hostile country, where it was madness to stir 
two hundred yards from camp. Hence, he had to depend on collec- 
tors, besides having only scanty carriage at command. Seeds, roots, 
bulbs, gums, fruits, and specimens of woods, will accompany the dried 
specimens ; and I think you will find some of the seeds and bulbs to 
produce really pretty plants. 

K you will follow me in the map prefixed to Thornton's Gazetteer 
of the N.W. countries, yon will see I traversed plenty of ground. 
From Shikarpoor to Gundava (800 feet), and thence by the sweep of 
the Gundava pass (Peer Chutta, Kohoo, Nurd, &c.) to Peeshee Bhent, 
8,300 feet above the sea. Thence, leaving the pass, to the open plains 
of Zehree, 5,000 feet, where the Brahnico-Affghan vegetation began, and 
thence through Nograma, Panduran, and Nichara, to Kelat. Thence to 
Zyrant, Ghurruk, Pundee, Zurud (all these names are thus abominably 
mangled on the map), and thence three marches direct west towards 
Nooshky, on a pilgrimage in search of the Assafoetida plant. Having 
made prize of a sufficiently odoriferous Ferula, which " if not Bran, 
is Bran's brother," I sloped off N.E. to Kunuk and Karez, above 
Moostung in the map, and just below the parallel 80°. Here I as- 
cended Chehel Tun, which is the elongated mountain between Karez 
and Siriab. Thence to Burg, Ispunglee, Quetta. Thence, retracing 
my steps, to Siriab, Teeree, and Moostung. Thence, a detour, through 
Ispinjlee, Johan, and Kishan, on the Eodbahar route from the Bolan 
Pass to Kelat. From Kelat homewards to Kurrachee, by Bodihjo, 
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Sobrab, the Zawa Pass («fhere ended the upper vegetation), Klioz- 
dar, Wudd, Bela, and Sonmcanee. 

T^m Stikarpoor to Kun-achee, between the 18th of March and 
SBtt of June, I made eixty-cight mnrchea, and got over six hundred 
and sixty miles of ground with great satisfaction, tliough !aid up regu- 
larly every fortnight, and sometimes in the intervals, with the attacks 
of the demon a^e, which has never left me sinec 1 made my first raid 
into Beloochistan in 18+9. 

To speak roughly, the collection will chiefly illustrate the Flora of 
the parallelogram bounded N, and S. by the ]mralleis of latitude 28° 
and 30°, and E. and W. by the meridians 00° and 07°; in wych 
space the plains are generally from 5,000 to 5,600 feet aupra more, 
though oceasionally, as at Kelat and Kapota, riaing to 6,500 and 7,000 
feet respectively. The Bonudary-liUla rise 500 to 1,000 feet above 
the plains; and the ginut Cheliel Tun, 5,000 feet above the plain, or 
10,500 above the eea, had, at the time of my visit (May 4th), its peak 
streaked (as with written characters) by deposits of snow in its N. and 
N.W. ravines. In this space is seen the perfect or fully-developed 
Brahnico-Affghan flora, marked by vast plains (genenJly long and 
narrow ; the bonndary hilla running .parallel at a distance of two or 
three miles) covered by Wormwood, among which, in the spring, TuUpt, 
FritiUariBS, Anemone, Ddphlnium, and Irit, with small Boraginere, Cruei- 
fera. Composite, and Lfgumiiioi'V, spring up quirkly and wither incou- 
tincnt ; while, on the lower hills and along their bases, gummy Feriiloid 
JJmhdlifera, lUittharb,Acaat}ioUiiioH, Acgnlhopliyllum, Salcia, Perowskits, 
Amgffdah, Ephedra, PiatacJiia, Daphne, Fraxinm, Eieiiua, Spirita, Jauber- 
lia, Gentiana, Onosum, Paracnrytita, Arnebta,E>emo&lach^s,C<mv<iloulm, 
Campanula, Hiiniml, Haphpliglhtm, Liiium, andsuthlikeoccur, nith the 
Jumper, the Swiet-hnar Rose, and the " Foiget-me-not," markmg the 
higher elevations 

But, although the most common and characteristic vegetation 
may be seen m thi last and monotonous phLUS of Artemisia, jet, 
in peculiar locditu,s, otlicr plants and a diikient airatignnent of tlie 
Flora give dneisitj to the secuciy 1 Theio an, tonards Pc-heeii, 
salt-plains cut up by "steep-banked watereoursesfiinged with Tamaruts, 
winch treei, as well as the surface legetatton of SaUola, Ateuarta nibia, 
Ntirana, IMocharis, Cri/psis, Telradichl^s, giie CMdence as to the soil, 
even were that not covered by snow-hkc patches of salt, crisp underfoot, 
and hurtful to the eyes. S. On the slopes of the higher mountains, often 
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very gradaal and projecting far from the steeper parts, the Pistachia- 
trees growing veiy fine and luxuriant, give almost a forest character to 
the scenery. Associated with them are the Ash, Daphne^ and Wild Olive. 
3. V«y peculiar was the aspect of the vale of Johan, where only (nor 
could the natives say positively that it is to be seen elsewhere) I found the 
Myrtle, forming all over the valley small groves or thickets, close-set 
and entangled, delightiiil from the dark-green hue and fragrant smell 
of the leaves. 4. The vegetation of the Com, with Pheasant's Eye, 
Blue-bottle, Corn-Poppy, Venus's Comb, LeorUice, and Bongardia ; and 
the rank herbage of the little brooks, such as Willow-herb, Mint, 
Brooklime, Celery, with Myriophyllum, CAara, Potamogeton, and Sium, 
were striking, indeed, and peculiar, but do not occur sufficiently in 
mass to influence the landscape. 

Distinct firom this (" Griffith's Province") is the vegetation of the 
passes, bare rocks, open valleys, and lower hills, firom 5,000 feet down- 
wards, which Griffith saw in the Bolan and Khyber passes, and which 
I have noticed in the Gundava, Eohill, and Hurbab passes, in the Eodba- 
har valleys, in the road from Wudd to Bela, which includes the short 
pass called Barun Luk, and along the desolate Kaiila route from Kur- 
rachee to Khozdar in Lower Beloochistan. Boticerosia Aticheri^ Cap- 
paris aphyUtty Tecoma undulata, Periploca aphylla, Convolvulus spinosus, 
Lycium JSuropaum, AcarUhodium spicaium, Prosopis apicigera, Hhazya 
airicta, Puneeria coagulans, Indigofera paudflora^ Zizyphus JujvLa, 
Grewia, Salvadora oleoides, Ochradenus baccatus, Cahtropis proceruy 
Caragana polyacanthay Catha, Vitex bicolor, Gaillonia eriantha and Ay- 
menostephanay Physalia somniferay and Achyranthes lanata, are the never- 
failing characteristic plants, while Euphorbia neriifolia and Chamarop^ 
BitcManay though natives of this region, yet fail unaccountably over 
whole tracts of country. Thus the Euphorbia neri\folia is only found 
in the districts which pour their waters into the Hubb and Pooralee 
rivers, and the Chanusropa only in the districts of the Hubb, Pooralee, 
and Gtij rivers. Neither is found in the Bolan or the Moola (i.^., 
Gundava) Passes, which is curious. 

The two vegetations here noticed, though distinct enough at 5,500 
and 4,000 feet respectively, yet intermix between 5,000 and 4,500 
feet. The plants of the lower region which ascend the highest are 
Otoategia Aucheri and Pycnotheca spinosa. Those of the higher 
region which descend lowest are Ebenua stellata, a DipsaeuSy a pretty 
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Sapiora, Pa»serim, QtlUpfltU, Sattia Pal/rali»a, and tlie pommon weeds 
of the com-fielfls. snch as JlaniaiimlHt arveima and iituriealM, Aehillfa, 
Santolina, Scandix pinnatijtda, Notoetrat Catiarienm, Byosegitimt* mi- 
eranlhus, Ancknaa hitpida, &e, Thtrre is n Gomeolwlm very common 
in both regions, b spiny hush; Silt it ia the Cb»p. >p!no^» below 
5,000 Tcct, and, above that, a distinct species. In lit<> itinnner the 
KremoslnehyA laeiniitta of the lower region is replaced by the Eremotta- 
ehyi /mperia and ihjni»dm. 

The upper regioTi is remarkable for the frflgrance of its plants, as 
Artnnmn, PerowsHa, Salma, Jhicrium, and other Lt^ofds, from which 
Wiiiso the Hesh of the sheep and goats acquires n fine and almost apo- 
tnatin flnvoor. Bidbous jilnuts appear in ^eat variety during March 
iind April. There is no uiikedncas of the soil, for hill and plain are 
alike covered with depressed shnibs, allhougli their scorched aspect, 
lifter the sun acqnires power in June, is anything but ngreenble 
to the eye. The prerniling tint of the vegetntion and of the landscape 
ia olive-green, I mean in the uneidlivaied plains, for the weH-ciOtiTated 
valleys (as Quettn) nre chnnniug;ly green in the spring-time, and Moos- 
tulig has its orchards extending three miles in length — a noble sight. 

Far different is the lower region and thfe aspect of its plants, few, 
mid acBttered over the hare, brown, and stony soil. Eren in spring no 
annuals appear to diversify the scenery, and the undershrubs are re- 
markably similar in external appearance. Woody, stunted, thorny, not 
above a foot high, with round, cushion-like outlines, bleached stems, 
and a few leaves, they look like skeletons of plants, the grey ghosts of 
a vegetation which has perished of thirst. The glaneoiLa aspect of all, 
and the nniversality of spines, are remarkable. Petioles, leaves, midrib, 
stipule, branches, bracts and calyx, are (some in one case and some 
in another) stiff and prickly. The SiipJiorbia nm-iifoUa, Caragana polya- 
canllra, Convoltului spiriaam, Fogonia Arabka, Acantkodium spicaCum, 
Otmtegia Aiicieri, PgcnolJieca spinosa, Lyc'mm Europmtm, Prosopis »pi~ 
ciyera. Acacia Farneiiana, Acacia mpeslris, Aeparagi gp., and many 
Trngacanthine or thorny Adragali, present every variety of sharp and 
vcpiihive spines ; while Capparia apliylla, Periphca aphylla, and a busby 
Salsola, with their stiff rod -like leafless stems, fill up the measiire of as 
desolate arid offensive a vegetation as can be irangiued. Even in the 
watercourses the stifF-lcaved Pan-Palm and the rigid Tamai'isk (a de- 
candrous species with foliage rough to the touch, and not fe&lhery as 
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in the «ommon kinds) are oonfonBaUe to tiba general appearance* 
This is the camd's region, for on these plants^ almost nnapproaehable 
from their hedgehog^like armature, the camd leeds with a relish which 
shows that these spines, prickles, and thorns act only (like pepper and 
eapsioom to us) as a gentle fillip to his digestion. But in this lower 
region there are exceptions to the prevailing sterile aepect. There are 
Httle Taileys (sudi as Shah Bikwul in the Dubb mountains) where a 
spiing of water will have encouraged a more promise vegetation. Here 
and there> too, will be found a valley thiddy covered with the Pqpulus 
EuphnUicm, and these have received from the natives the name of 
Putkse,. from the Brahnie name of the tree. There is one Futkee in 
the Mk>ola or Gxindava Pass, and another on the road between Khozdar 
and Wudd. The vale of Wudd, too, is very thickly covered with a 
sub-forest of Tecoma tmiulatay one of the most beautiM of trees when 
in full flower. I send you good seeds. It will flower when eight feet 
high, and indeed often when a mere bush. TiioonM glduca (Decaisne in 
Jacq.) is only a synonym. 

60 much for the indigenous Flora of Beloocihtstan in the roughs inas- 
much as I have yet to go over the plants with, the aid of books, which 
eannot be carried on these expeditions. 

The articles of cultivation in the upper region are, Wheat sown in 
autumn, left to be snowed over, and reaped in summer ; Barley ; Lu- 
cerne and Clover ; Madder ; Peas and Tares. In the lower region. Wheat 
and Barley, with the addition of Millet (Sorgiiiim)^ Eice, and Cotton. 

Again, the fruits of the npper region are Apricot, Peaeh« Plum, Pear, 
Apple, Almottdi Wallnut, Mulberry, Quince, Grape, Tig, Pomegranate, 
CMai^ and Elaagnmy planted thickly in orchards and mixed with Wil- 
lows and P^^s. 

The fruits of the lower region are Mulberries, Apples, Grapes, and 
Figs, with very inferior and scanty Apricots, very good Pomegranates, 
and excellent Dates. This last is -the characteristic fruit. It does not 
grow above 5,000 feet, for it cannot stand the snow and rain of the 
Tipper region. •• Calotis ftvida eat, et fri^dum ferre neqnit'* ^eoph.). 
A station in the Bdlan is called Sir-i^Khujbor from being the limit of 
the Date in that direction. It is about 4,500 feet above Uie sea. It 
does not grow at Qaetta or Candahar, or indeed anywheire, exc^t 
it can get a hot dry atmosphere. The Pomegranate is a more accom- 
modating plant, for it produces good fruit under very different oUmatfds ; 
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and cuttings from tv superior kind of Pomegranate would probably 
produce good fruit in moat parts of the sub-tropieal zone. It does 
not seem to succeed ia the tropics ; but perhaps the ouly eatable 
variety, that with abundant mri pulp and soft seeds free from gritti- 
ncas, has never been introduced. The Pomegranates of Jellalahad are 
proverbially excellent, in latitude 34° 25', nt a height of 3,000 feet, 
helow the snow region, and in the lower region, as denoted hy the 
Calotropia procera, BAaiga Hricla, Mva lanata, and Ziiyphus Jajuba. 

Equally good are the Pomegranates of Kirani, near Quetta, nt a 
height of 5,700 feet, in latitude 30°, where snow is pleiitiful, and the 
iviuter very severe. The Pomegranate grows both at Kabul and Kelat, 
but its fruit is not esteemed. It is said that there are lirst-rate Pome- 
granates, red-seeded and pulpy, at Jodpoor in Marwitr, in latitude 26°, 
nt the edge of the Great and Little Deserts, in a sandy soil whose cha- 
racteristic plant is Aeaoia Arabica ; and It ia well known that the 
Pomegranates of Mekran, and of the hot countries bordering the Per- 
sian Gulf, are first-rate in quality. Very excellent, also, are the red 
Pomegranntes of Khozdar in Beloochistan, in 28°, at a height of 4>,000 
feet, and just out of the upper or snow region. The disparity in cli- 
mate between Kirani near Quetta and the hot countries bordering the 
Persian Gulf, must he great indeed ; for vast is the diiferenoe between 
Kirani and Khozdar, or Kirani and Jellalabad, or Kirani and Jodpoor, 
or Kirani and Mekran. Yet in all grows the Pomegranate called Be- 
daiia, or seedless, with abundant red pulp, and seeds free from grit- 
tiness. But I dare say you would sooner have the tangible evidences 
of the nature of the Beloochistan Flora than a mere account, — sooner 
have the plants between paper than on paper. So 1 will act to work 
at once and arrange them, so as to send them olf as soon as the port 
of Kurraohee opens after the n 



Appendix to ihe ' Spicilegia Gorgonea,' publUked in the ' Floba of 

THE Niger Eipedition '; 6i/ P, B. Webb, Esa. 

Since the publication of the Niger Flora, a French naturalist, 
M. Bocande, has sent to Europe a considerable herbarium from the 
Cape dc Venl Islands. It ia mueli to be regrclfed that tlicic plants, 
collected ovigiuallj with great care and judgment, «ere nlttrlv neg- 
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lected and in part irretrievably spoilt after their arrival in France. 
Nevertheless this collection still includes a few undescribed species 
and many new to the Flora. In several instances they are identically 
the same as those met with by former travellers, bnt of these species 
added to our Flora, a much greater number in proportion are either 
natives of the intertropical regions of Western Africa, or belong to 
analogous orders and genera, and fewer of them than of those found 
by the British collectors appertain to the Flora of the Macaronesian 
region. 

The Canaries may be considered as the centres of this kingdom 
of Flora, which, extending northward as far as the Azores, occupies 
isolated points from the 15th to the 40th degree of northern latitude, 
the equability of an oceanic climate compensating for the distance. 
It is true that a similar vegetation is not found along the whole of this 
line in similar stations. Thus the Canarian forms which occur in the 
Cape de Yerd Islands, as Euphorbia Tuckeyana, Steud., CampyUmthm 
Benthamiy Webb, Sonchus Daltoni, Webb, and others, which replace 
analogous species of Teneriffe, appear, not on the coast, but on the 
mountains of the Grorgonean group. A Senegambian vegetation 
occupies the coast ; the .^ame law operating which causes the plants 
of the coast-line in the arctic regions to reappear on the summit of the 
Alps, and Rosa canina, Pyrus Aria^ and other European species to 
occupy a station 9,000 feet above the level of the sea and the Peak 
of Teneriflfe. 

Nearly a fifth of the species enumerated in the ' Spicilegia Gorgonea ' 
belonged to the Macaronesian region,— ^a remarkable fact, since the 
Cape de Verd Islands are on its extreme southern frontier. This 
proportion will be now slightly diminished. In the south this Flora 
is combined with tropical, in the north with Mediterranean and 
Arabian forms. The central or Canarian group, the richest in indi- 
genous vegetation, as described in the Fhytograjphia Canarietms, 
contains, out of 1,116 species of flowering plants and ferns, 363 
(or about a third) peculiar to the region of which it is the nucleus. 
The Azorian group is not yet thoroughly investigated; but it is 
probable that, being nearly as far removed from the centre in a northern 
direction as the Cape de Yerds are towards the south, the proportion 
of their Flora appertaining to that of the central cluster of islands 
will not be very different from that of the tropical group, — that is to 
say, less than a fifth. 
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In coi(j unction witk ao great tt similarity in tliia insular vi 
it is worth while to rcinflrk that 8cnrccly a spedes of tiie ItTacaroneeian 
Elofa is found on t)ie Alrican contiuent oppoaito, ot even to tlie sortli 
of, tiie Cape de Verd Islands, and one species only, the Ltmrocernam 
LunleHica, reaches the European ooutinent iu Portugal. The cnuaes 
of this difference are probably not very remote ; — but this topic would 
lead Its too far away &om our present purpose. 

ANOKiCE.E, 

1 A. AnoDB mtirieata. Lion. This American epeciea, of common 
occurrence iu the West Indies, is found ixtLuralizcd, acoordiug to 
M. Bocande, iu the island of tSantiago, 

1 b. Anona Cherimolia, Mill, Likewise an American species, 
cultivated throughout the tropics, and as far north as Palermo, where 
it ripeus its fruit. It is, aa Mr. Benthom obeerre^ perfectly naturalised 
in the Cape de Verd Islands, and occurs in our present collection. . ^ 

1!e3EDace_e, 

12. Caylusia caneacau, 8t, Hil. Although our present collection 
adda notliing to this Order, yet a few remarks, in addition to what has 
already been said ou Cayiiuia caneaceut, St. Ilil., in regard to the 
peculiar conformation of its ovarium, will not be out of place here. 

This species is supposed to present the structure, very rare in itself, 
and anomalous in this tribe, of a free central placenla. Such is the 
conclusion to which n very able and ingenious observer, M, A. de St. 
Hilaire, has arrived (2eme llem. surles Besed.p. 28) ; and his opinion 
lias been reproduced by Dr. Lindley and Endlichor, in their highly 
valuable works, the ' Vegetable Kingdom ' and the ' Genera Plantarum.' 
I am, therefore, desirous of showing that this anomaly is rather 
apparent than reid, and that the general conformation of the Order 
provides us with a difCercnt solution. 

The placenta, evidently parietal in the greater number of species 
of Reaedacea, is the result of the union, more or leas protracted fi'om 
the base upwards, of the seminiferous margins of two proximate 
ovarian leaves. The edges of these leaves, in their upper portion, 
where they are free, are generally folded inwards, and, above their united 
portion, downwards. Each ovarian leaf is surmounlod by two stig- 
mata, being the summits of its two marginal nerves. These two 
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tiigmata, belonging to the same phyllidium, are conftaent, either in 
part, as m many Eeiedaoea, or entirely so, as in Oaylnna. 

The above is the primary and usual conformation of the Order. 
C&ffimia presents merely a modification of this structure. The phyl- 
Udia in this genus are six in number, and free to very near their base, 
the six short double plaoentse, the result of their union, coalesce, and» 
masked by the thickened bases of the leaves, seem to form what has 
been called a central placenta, but which in fact is a mere union of 
the approximated portions of the twelve margins of the six oyarian 
leaves. Ttiere are necessarily thus six' very short parietal placentae. 
That this is the case is demonstrable not only from analogy, but from 
the position of the T^vula, which are not scattered over the surface of 
a truly central placenta, as in Afyrnnettce^, but are twelve in number, 
forming at the base of the apparently central placenta a marginal 
row, and on closer inspection it is easy to perceive that each of them 
is placed at the base of the plaeentiferous margin of an ovarian leaf. 
They are in fact the lower rank of ovules, such as they present them- 
selves in dl Eesedacea, and they are thus reduced in number, owing 
to the extreme shortness of the united placentae, whence there is room 
upon each ovuliferous nerve for only one ovule. 

The apparently anomalous structure of the ovarium in Adrocarjnii 
may be traced to similar causes. 

CAPPAKIDEiB. 

13 a. Cratieva Aian9omiy DC. Oratseva laki ejusd. This fine 
species, a native likewise of Senegal, has been added by M. Bocand^ 
to the Flora of the Cape de Verds. It is one of those plants which 
so commonly occur, both on the western and the eastern sides of the 
African continent between the 10th and the 20 th degrees of northern 
latitude. It was found by Kotschy in Nubia, and by Dr. Oudney 
in Boraou, and was the only African species of this splendid genus 
when Mr. Brown published, in 1826, his remarkable observations on 
the plants cdlected by Dr. Oudney and his companions. A second 
has been since added, the (7. ChmeenM, Schum. Mr. Brown observes 
that the specimens from Bornou, and one from Senegal, are herma- 
phrodite, but that in a specimen marked as C, lata, from Senegal, the 
flowers were all male, with an imperfect pistillum. In our specimens, 
as in that of Kotsehy, the fliowcrs fbrm almost a perfect corymb, the 
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extoioi or lower alone are perfectly developed, and, intercepting 
probably tlic nourishment, are the cause of the abortion of tie oyariea 
of the upper or interior seriea : the plant seen by Mr. Brown, in wliich 
all the flowers were abori^ive, grew probably in a meagre soil. The length . 
of the stamens in our plants is variable, some attaining or even sur- 
passing that of the Gynopkore, and others in the same flower remuning 
undeveloped, or more than half as short as that oi^an. A similar 
abortion (and from a like canse) of the interior flowers ia obseryable 
in many umbelliferous plants, and is the inverse of that which takes 
place in several species of the genus VUiumum, where the abortion 
from other causes is inverse. 

30. WissadiUa n!«ira(a, Eenth. Fl. Nigr. p. iZ9: This plant, which 
is the AhutUoa laxyioruvt of Ouillemin and Perrottet, was inserted 
erroneously in the Spic. Gorg. as Abutilon periploc/^olinnt, 

30 a, Urena obituata, Ouillem. et Per, An addition to the Cape de 
Verd Flora, which ia supposed by Mr. Bentham to be scarcely distinct 
lironi the old Urena lobata of Linn^us. 

Sapindaceje. 

43 n, Cardiospermumi«!(Tocarpam, H.B.K. This species, confounded 
in the Spio. Grorg. with its prototype 0. Halicacabian, L., is found in 
large quantities in our present collection. 

43 b. Paullinia Senegalemis, Juss. Flowering specimens are sent 
of this plant. 

43 c. Sapindus Senegalenais, Poir. Apparently this species, though 
without flower or fruit. 

43 d. Sapindus Saponaria, Linn. This tree, noted already by 
Brunner as having become wild in the island of Santiago, is sent 
abundantly. 

Meliace.e. 

43 e. Trichilia Pneunana, A. de Juss., Guill. et Perr. Fl. de Seneg. 

t. 30. Of this species, first discovered in Senegal by M. I«prieur, 

and which forms a small tree about fifteen or twenty feet high, several 

specimens occur in our present collection. 

VlNirEB,€. 

Of this Order, no representatives of which occurreO in any former 
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collection from the Cape de Verd Islands, M. Bocandd has sent two 
species already known as natives of Senegal, and a third which, 
though likewise found on the African continent, seems to be still 
undescribed. 

43 /. Cissus rtffescens, GuiUem. et Perr. 

43 ff, Yitis petUaphylla of the same authors, and figured in their 
Flora of Senegambia, tab. 38. 

43 h, Vitis CrorgonohotrySy Webb. This plant is found in Heudelot's 
Senegambian collection. It is numbered 906 in the Delesserian 
herbarium. Heudelot there describes it as having a perennial root 
and an annual stem. The fruit he did not see. He found this 
species, though of rare occurrence, on the banks of the Eio Nunez and 
the Kio Pongo. We give its diagnosis below, from M. Bocande's 
somewhat imperfect specimen, in which the flowers are not yet 
developed.* 

Ehamne^. 

50 a. Zizyphus orthacantha, DC. This species, already supposed 
to be a native of the island of Santiago, is in the collection of 
M. Bocande. 

Tebebinthage^. 

60 b. Sclerocarya Birrea, Hochst. Flora (Bot. Zeit.) 1844, vol. i. 
Besoud. Beil. p. 1. This plant, which seems sufficiently distinct from 
SpondiaSy is in our collection, though in a very mutilated state. 

60 c. Spondias lutea, Linn. The floral structure of this West Indian 
species, now become wild in the Cape Yerd Islands, is not found 
in any modem work, and a description of it is therefore added below.f 

60 (f. Anacardium ocddentaUy Linn. Escaped from cultivation, and 
now wild. 

{To be continued.) 

* V. caule crasso fistoloso strigose hiiio fasco-nigrescente, petiolis tomentosis 
et pilis strigosis hirtis, foliis cordato-5-lobia, lobis sabrotundis apicolatis supra 
viri^bos moUiter pnbescentibos Bubtos tomento folvo velntinis, venis tomentosis 
fuscis setaceo-marginatis, cirrhis terminalibus, racemis brevibus tomentosiB 
squamse aphyllse appositis, floribns parvis confertissimis, calyce cyathiformi subin- 
tegerrimo, staminibiu 5 ad basin petalomm, reoeptacnlo insertis. 

t Arbdr, foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis altemis ovato-lanceolatis acatis nitidis 
margine nndulatis integemmis. Corymbi terminales lazi, ramosissimi, floribundi. 
Braetea minimse. Fedlcelli filiformes. Mores hermaphroditi, vel abortn polygami. 
Cahfx brevis, disciformis, 5.dentatns, dentibus miniwiia acatis. Corolla 6-petala, 
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II', 03 wp suppose, it must lie eoucedtd tlint llit t'tcloria Seguue* is 
the most splcudiil Qoweriag liei'biiccoua plnat yet kaowu to ua, wc 
toay nith rqiinl justice say that the Jmitnlia noliiUi is tliis most 
aupcrb flowering arborescent plant. Ur. Falconer writes to us from 
the Honourable East India Company's Botanic Garilon (May t8S0) — 
"Onr Amherdia has been in great glory this year, and after a sad 
tendency to decay, I have brought the tree back to the highest promise 
of vigour by a treatment, 1 believe, unknown to English gardening. 
There were, I snppoae, upwards of 500 racemest of flowers upon it 
about six weeks ago, and abundance of young SeoTes in the green and 
bronze state, all at the snue time. Three pods set upon it, one of 
which hiis ripened. The new mode of treatment is to sink vertical 
pipes of bamboo four and a hn]f feet long, in three rings (or circles) 
extending nearly as far as the extremities of the roots, and filling them 
with water at night. The pipes are left open, and the double purpose 

petalJB hypogynis astivatioiiDTnlTatia oblongo-Uatcolstii corioocii trinervitB coDcavis, 
spire acnlia glandiiligdris, dcmiim reversia. Stamina 10, nllernia longioribua, ad (ori 
bnaiii eitenuun eum pelalis inatrtn ; fiJamenta (aniiffforniia ; arlhcne ohloiigir, 
obtnsn:, versatilcs, ^-locularcs, loculia intna longilrorenm dchiscculibuB. Dueus 
hjpogynus, scssilis, cupuliefoniiia, S-fidiis, laciniis costntis S-dcntatis, Dvarii baaiu 
cingens. Ovarium iu flonbtis bvrniAphroditis 4-&-coslntun], 5-locularc vcl atrpius 
abortu 4-locu1are, [ii florihus maseulis effetum. O^mrt ia qaoque loculo iinicum, 
angulu ccntndi ob npice lociili pcudulnui, Slyli 5, vcl abortu 4, brmaaitni, cinEsi, 
npifc clavttti, obtuai, lotua Gaai, atigiuatibus papillatis per rimani docurrentibuB. 
Fruclus . . . .? 

* Tbc specific name of this plant has been differently written by anlhon, all af 
vfhom have nlike intended it to be iudirative of the highest mnrk of nuik. It has 
been called V. Reffina, V. regta, and F. regalu. Wo ouraelveB, in a lole tolnme 
of the ' Botanical Magaiine, adopted Ihe name of riyia, from a belief that (be 
plant was iitst eleai'ly defined under that name by Ur. Lindley. Mr. J. E. Gray, 
of the British Museum, has lately shown that we were niisletl in regard to his and 
Schombnrgk's earlier name of " Begiva" which was published in the 'Magaiiue of 
Zoology and Botany,' of the Ifitof Novembci', 1837; whereas the volume of that 
work inooirectly benra \Wi6 ou its tjtie-pago. 

We give the preference, in point of date, to the iwran " Ri-goia ■" but we venture 
to place It in the genitive case (Regirra), as was done by the learned Dryandei in 
regard to the " Slrelitxia Kfginir." 

+ See Dr. Wallieh, in ' Plants; Asiatieto Bariorea,' for a full account of the sire 
of these tlowcra and the length of their meemos. 
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is served of giving moisture below among the roots without caking 
the surface, and aerating the roots and subsoil. The effect has been 
marvellous upon the Amherstia, But just when it was tdling most, 
we were visited with a very severe Cyclone storm, whidi lasted twenty- 
four hours, and battered all the young leaves. So ready is this plant 
to blossom, that this year every AmherBUa in the Botanic Garden, and 
even young layers taken last raifis, cune freely into flower ; so much 
SO;, that the bunches had to be removed before the buds grew much, to 
prevent the exhaustion of the young plants." 

The Victoria will no doubt be a common aquatic in the tanks of 
India, as the Nelumbium is now. *' Our new gardener," continues 
Dr. Falconer, " Mr. Scott, has just come out, and brought some seeds 
of Victoria Begins with him. ^ It will look very grand in one of our 
out-of-door tanks, surrounded by NelumHum ipedosum, which we 
grow almost by the acre, and Euryale ferox^ and Nymphdea rubra, he, 
-^But we have yet to see whether the seed will germinate." 



Notices cf several new species qf Mosses and HEPATioiB from Tiebba 

DEL FUEGO 5 by WiLLJAM S. SULLIVANT, EsQ.* 

The Mosses and Hepatic^ here briefly characterized from the 
vicinity of Orange Harbour, Tierra del Fuego, are a part of the 
botanical collections made by the *' United States Exploring Expedition," 
under the command of Captain Charles Wilkes. 

The purpose of these notices, in advance of more extended descrip- 
tions, accompanied by figures, which will appear hereafter, is to secure 
to the Expedition the priority of its discoveries. This seems the more 
proper, as not a few species are now, in accordance with approved 
usage in such cases, credited to other and similar expeditions afloat at 
the same time, whose collections, made at a later period and in the 
same locality, were, without delay, placed into the hands of competent 
persons, and thus made public several years since. 

The number of species, now proposed as new, may be considered 
large ; when it is borne in mind that they are not to be found in the 

* The talented aotfaor of ' Contributions to the Bryology and Hepaticology of 
North America* and of the * Musci Alleghaniensea* both of which are nol^ced 
in our sixth volume of the ' London Journal of Botany.' 

2 s 2 
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ejteiisive collections macie in Tieira dd Fuego, by (to say DOtfaing of 
numerous other explorers) the nccomplished Naturalist of the British 
Antaretic Voyage, and may be looked upon as additional evidence of 
the rare fertility of that country in species belonging to the orders 
Muid and Bepaikte. 

1. \}\aB.YMm ineolutifolmm {a. 9^.) ; nitidum mollc, caule crectiusuulo 
parce ramoso, foliis crecto-patciitibus obloiigo-lauceolatia e basi ovali 
concBva longs aylindrooeo-convolutis, npiee obtusissimo subcuculU- 
formi denticulate integonimove, costa pertenui supra mediam desi- 
neote, cetlulis ultimo npiee ovali))us in medio ezilissimis fletuoso- 
linearibus in baseos angulis externis amplissimis quadratis decolori- 

3. Couostomum Moffellanieum (n. sp.) ;. monoicum dense ctospitosum, 
caulibus gracilibus innovando-ramosia inferne tonientoso-irretitia, 
foliis quinquefariam dispoaitis oblongo-ovatis obtusis carinato-con- 
cavis integerrimis lEcvibus aretissime (in sicco vel bumido) incurvo- 
nppressis costa lata sub npice evanida iiistructis quadrate laxius 
areolatis, floribus termiDDlibus, masculino disciformi anthcridiiii 
numerosi salmis parapKyaibua davatls, fmmiiieo capituliformi arcbe- 
gcmiis ^acilibus paraphysibus fUifonuibus, periehrotinlibus longius 
acuminatis costa esouirente, fructu .... 

S. Bartranua pimiia (n. sp.) ; dioica, caulibus e basi tomentosa pros- 
trata erectis rigidiuaculis dendroiden-ramoais, ramis erecto-patenti- 
bus strictiusculia, foliis caulinis ovato-lanceolatis adpresso-erectis 
rameia auguste lanoeolatia patentibus, omnibus costa excurrente 
cuspidatis margine celluloso-denticulatts reflesiuscuUs utraque pagina 
valde papillosia opacia viridi-glaucescentibus minute quadrat o-arco- 
latis, flore masculino terminali disciformi, foliia perigonialibus 
fibtusiuaculis evanido-costatia, antbcridiis numerosisaimia elongatis, 
parapbysibus longioribus clavatis, fl. et fr. dcsideratis. 

4r. Peroranion Magellanicum (n. sp.) ; humite hermaphroditum Saxe 
etespitosum innovando-ramoauin, caulibus ramisque apiee congesto- 
foliosis inferne subaphyllis radicuiosis, foliis erecto-patentibua laxe 
reticulatis lanoeolatis margine i-eflexiusculis lenissime submargiuatia 
apice minutissime dunticulatis, coata basi valde incraasata longe 
excurrente aristatis, capsula erecta oblongo-cylindrica longicolla 
microstoma annulala, peristomio pohEoidco, operculo couico-liemi- 
s[ilia;rito apii'uUito. 
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5. Plagiochila acanthocaulia (n. sp.); pusilla, caule ciliis brevibus 
strictis bi-tri-articulatis densissime vestito repente diyiso, divisioni- 
bus adscendentibus superae fasciculato-ramosis, ramis gracilibusflexu- 
osis, foliis dissitis erecto-patentibus obovatis margine dorsali veu- 
traliqae reflexis argute denticulatis apice 3-5-emargiiiato-spinosis, 
fructu .... 

6. Plagiochila abdUa (n. sp.); caule adscendente rigidiusculo parce 
ramoso ionovatioiiibus singulis binisve sub apice continuato, foHis 
arete imbricatis orbiculatis integerrinus leniter concavis subverti- 
calibus amplexicaulibus adscendendo majoribus, amphigastriis parvis 
lineari-lanceolatis profunde bifidis segmentis integerrimis (involucri 
lacinulatis), periantluo /oliis iuvolucralibus amplis occulto late 
obcouico, ore compresso repando-denticulato. 

7. Jungermanuia decurvtfoUa (n. sp.); caule subsimplici * elongate 
flexuQso flagella radiculosa squamosa demittente, foliis arete sub- 
imbricatis subsecundis, margine ventrali dorsalique apicem versus 
valde involutis itaque subfalcato-decurvis, explanatis oblique ro- 
tundo-ovatis, breviter bifidis sinu segmentisque rectangularibus, 
fructu .... 

8. Chiloscypbus porrectm (n. sp.) ; caule prostrate parce ramoso, 
ramis brevibus, foliis flaccidis arete imbricatis adscendentibus ventri- 
coso-concavis late reniformibus valde in caulem antice porrectis, 
apice posteriore bidentatis dentibus validis acutis subconniventibus 
0inu obtuso, margine posteriore undulatis reflexiusculisque, amphi- 
gastriis amplis ovatis concavis basi gibbosis acute breviterque bifidis, 
floribus fructuque desideratis. 

9. Sendtnera qiiadrUaciniata (n. sp.) ; caule adscendente gradiUimo 
debili parce ramoso, foliis amphigastriisque conformibus profunde 
bifidis, segmentis ipsis minus profunde bifidis, laciniis sequalibus 
sinu obtuso divergentibus longissimis ligulatis acuminatis varie 
directis quadrate oblongeve reticulatis, cellulis seriatim dispositis, 
fi. et fr 

10. Mastigobryum Fuegianum (n. sp.) ; caule adscendente rigidulo 
subsimplici infeme fiageUifero, foliis laxe imbricatis subhorizontali- 
patentibus, explanatis gibboso-elongato-ovatis, bi-tri-lobatis margine 
infero basi dentatis, amphigastriis amplis caule triplo latioribus 
oblongo-ovatis bi- rarius tri-fidis basi utrinque dentatis, fructu .... 

11. Symphyogyna crasdfrom (n. sp.) ; late laxeque csespitosa, frondc 



Ua TIIE GINGKO-TREE. 

parvula procumbciitt; oblongo-cuucala iu slipitciai ilouosum rncli- 
cautein desineiitc, biloba lobis brcvibua Ievit«r (imu^iialis, uaiiali- 
coUta marginibua adacendentibus ainuDso-crenulatia, in medio valde 
iacrasaata, epidennide deosiore, Btratis hypodermicis laiioribus, lilo 
centrali compacto albidulo coatafonni peroursa, c ventre turione 
repctito-prolifera ; dioica, floribus dursuUbiis fi-oiiili subiuimetsia, 
pistilUdiis lS-26 in toro sc|uama laciuiata coiivoluta mumtls, anthe- 
ridiia 6-9 congcatis aquumis eroso-deulatis tectia; fructu .... 



T^ GiNGKo-TBEE OH Boeton Common (P. 8. A.) 

In a small volume latcl; published in the United States, cntitlud 
"The BostoQ Book,' "being a spocijneQ of metropolitan Uti-ratiire," 
and preseuti'd lo one of Ihc uditor'e family by Mrs. Grccoc of Boston 
(tlie lady of B. D. Greene, Esq., of that city), are some interesting 
partieulars relating to a beautiful " Gingko-tree " (SalUburia adian- 
tift>lia, native of China and Japan) now ataiiding on Boaton Com- 
mon, whieh we eonsider well wortliy of a place io our pages. A 
MS. note, accompanying the volume, relates of this tree — " The 
Giugko-tree formerly stood in a garden belonging to Mr. Greene's 
fatlier, which garden was in tlie centre of Boaton, rising in terraces 
and commanding a beautiful prospect. After his death (1832) the 
house and grounds were sold. This tree was removed at the partial 
cost of the city (each of Mr. Greene's ebjldren paying a hmidred dollars 
towards the expense) to the Mall encircling the Common, and planted 
before the windowa of Mrs Greene s house in which she hit resided 
since her huaband'a death The tree la a nitivt, of China, and waa of 
full size when Mr. Greene aen , puich ised the girden m 1798 It is 
now in fine leaf and beauty The accompniij mg hnia appeared m the 
public papers some months after the trees removal Dr Bigclow 
your friend, is the author He alludes m them to a great peeuni try 
cmbarraaament whicli had pernded the community 

Mr. A. J, Dowmng, the diatinguiahcd Amciican author of worVs 
on landscape gardtnmg and ruial ar(,hitLcturL (possibly foUowm, 
Loudon) gives n»l da (he puiod il wluih ihis luuous tice wis 
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introduoed into North America " by that zealous amateur of horticul- 
ture and botany, the late Mr. Hamilton, of Woodlands, near Philadel- 
phia, who brought the plants from England, where they had been 
received thirty years previous. There are several of these now growing 
at Woodlands ; and the largest measures sixty feet in height, and three 
feet four inches in circumference. The next largest specimen that we 
have seen is now standing on the north side of that fine public square, 
the Boston Common, It originally grew in the grounds of Grardiner 
Greene, Esq., of Boston ; but, though of great size, it was, about three 
years since, carefully removed to its present site, which proves its capa- 
bility for bearing transplanting. Its measurement is forty feet in ele- 
vation and three in circumference."* 

If, as above remarked, this tree was " of full size " when Mr. G. 
Greene purchased the garden in 1798, there can scarcely be a doubt 
but that it must have been planted there long before 1784. That it had 
not attained so large a size as those of Philadelphia is to be accounted 
for by the superiority of the climate in the latter country over that of 
Boston. 

[Dr. Bigelow, the author of the following lines, is the amiable and 
talented physician and botanist of Boston, author of the * Florula 
Bostoniensis,' ' Medical Botany,' &c., &c.] 

To the Qmgko-'tree on Boston Common ; by Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 



Thou ^oeer, ontlandisli, fan-leaved tree, 
Whose grandfather came o'er the sea, 

A pUgrim of the ocean. 
Didst thou expect to gather gear 
By selling out thy chopfiticks hereP 

What a mistaken notion! 

Hard times, methinks, have hden tby fete, 
Snch as have played the deuce of late 

With men's estates and purses. 
Since on thy native mount secure. 
Thou deem'dst thy title safe and sure, 

Nor dream'dst of such reverses. 



They dealt thee many a sturdy thump. 
They digged the earth beneath thy stump. 

And left; thee high and dry ; 
The spot which once thy roots did bore 
Is now the garret of a store. 

And earth is changed to aky. 

They dragged thee swe^mg through the 
They set thee up upon thy feet, [street. 

And hade thee sink or swim ; 
For many a month 't was quite a doubt. 
If thou could'st possibly hold out. 

Thou look'dst so very slim. 



* Downing, * Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening,' pub- 
lished in London, Longmans, 1849. 
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^1 AnJ evtTj mom a molley crew 
^P Of iJIiag loungBTB came to view 
I Thj withered limbe on high ; 

Aod manj H knowing look wu then, 
While aoiue tbut thou WQuld'st liic riiil Bweai 
And Eoma that than noald'st die. 

Same shook thcic heads, and hinted fear. 
It cost 80 mach to move thte here. 

That tuee wonjil be emel ; 
And some oiclBimed, what pit; 't wne, 
Id these hard times t' ineor the lou 

Of bnlf a cord of fuel. 

But thou, most grave and aapieat tree. 
Their idlo talk waa aooght to thee. 

Yet ooiild not ho prevented; 
So thoo didat wave thy breiuiy head, 
And uod sascat to aO they «ud. 

And Bcnd them home cunteotcd. 

MeanwMlo thou didst maort lo toil. 
Sent forth small roota in qnot of aoil. 

And hiuband well th; gmna ; 
Two yeara tboQ mad'st but little ehow. 
But let thy useless triminiogs go, 

And liv'dst within thy meniia. 

Dear Ginglro, in thcae days of dread, 
Methiiika a Icbsou may be road, 

In thy lorn sitnation ; 
Thy atory might £ierhapB impart 
Tu many B veieii and drooping heart 

Some hints of coneuhitioii. 

Tell them tbon too hast hecu distressed, 
Aud found thyself at times quite prcswd 
For WAnt ol friendly propping ; 
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Whcn none who wiluessed thj mislup, 
WoDid lend Ihce h^f a gill of sap 

To save thee e'en from stop^ng. 
Tell them haw low thy critdil sank. 
And hoii (hey ran upon thy iatJr, 

And dearod thy taulti profound ; 
How thy riifiplisi were all cut off, — 
And sure thy itart was low enough 

When flat npoa the ground. 
But thou, brave tree, didst not despair. 
But hetdest up thy head in sir, 

And wait not aeen to flinch ; 
Thou lett'rt them kuow, fur very tpiinli. 
Thou still hadst something in tl^ tni«k 

To serve thee at a piuch. 
So when thou hadst let up again. 
Although thy garb wu miber plwa. 

Thy g&nnents old and dusted. 
Yet men who saw Ihy frugal way*. 
Rememheriug such in earlier daya. 

Believed thou might'at be Irutled. 
Tbe birds, thy custumera of yore. 
To thy new atand came back once more. 

As an established place ; 
It mode thy heavy heart feel light, 
Wheu they discharged their billa at s 

And paid their ROlei with grace. 
And so Ihou hast survived thy fall. 
And fairly disappoiuled aU 

Who thouyht to set' thee down ; 
Aud better days arc stored for thec,- 
tong shalt thou live, trjnmphnnt tree 
Aud spread thy foliage broad and frei 

A credit to the town. 



ight. 
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The Griffin of the existing Fegetahle Creation. By Fbofessob J. F. 
ScHOUW. Transactions of the Meeting of the Scandinavian Naturalists 
at Copenhagen, in 1847, Append. K. p. 119. (TraDslated from the 
Danish, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S.) 

The history of our earth has made gigantic strides forward during 
the last half-century. Numerous facts, and conclusions derived from 
them, have taken the place of arbitrary theories. But as the older periods 
in the world's history are often better known than the more recent, so 
likewise are we better acquainted with the ancient periods of the history 
of our earth's structure than with those of a recent date ; for while we 
possess a tolerable acquaintance with the condition of this globe, its 
plants and animals, during the Coal-formation, our knowledge is sin- 
gularly deficient in regard to the epoch which formed the transition 
from the former to the present creation. It is only in the most recent 
times that geologists and zoologists have directed their attention to 
this field of research ; while the contributions of botanists towards 
illustrating the period in question, have been very few. Among 
the most important questions naturally arising in investigations of this 
sort, is undoubtedly that relating to the origin and spread of the 
vegetable world, at present occupying the surface of the globe; 
and here several points offer themselves for being preliminarily 
solved. 

1. It is asked then, in the.first place, whether every species of plant has 
originally sprung up in one single spot (so-called centrum), whence it 
has afterwards spread over greater or smaller, sometimes immense, 
tracts ; or may we assume, that the same species has originally appeared 
in several, often far distant, places ? And with this question another 
is connected, namely this : Is it necessary to assume, that each species 
has originated from one single individual (or two, in the case of 
bisexual plants), or have several individuals been created simul- 
taneously ? 

K we take the idea of species to be an assemblage of individuals, 
originally sprung from one single individual, we build our notion upon an 
hypothesis, we presuppose a state of things as yet to be demonstrated ; 
since no proof has hitherto been offered in confirmation of such a 
common origin. But if we attend to the facts presented by the existing 
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geographical plant-distribntion, auch an hypothesis liecomea extremely 
improbable, and in Bomc cases quite untenable. In order to establish 
the idea of common centres for the creation of species, we must 
be prepared to prove by what nieana these have wandered abroad. It 
will be easily seen that, while in many cases these means appear to 
have been adequate for the end, there are many othera utterly insuffi- 
cient to account for the existence of the same species in for distant 
countries. The ordinary meana are (he following ; man, who by 
his occnpatious and |)ursuit9, purposely or otherwise, carries plants 
from one place to another ; the tides of the sea, transporting fruits 
(Cocoa-nuts for instance) from one coast to another ; rivers, which 
convey fruit and seeds of alpine plants into valleys; winds, that waft 
them, especially such as are endowed with hairy or feathery appen- 
dages, or ao-called wings, contributing to their easy transport; birds, 
who occasionally perform their part in this operation. We may, 
moreover, assume, where geographical obstacles interpose themselves, 
that tracts, which in former times connected countries, have sunk (the 
Channel, the Mediterranean, &c.). But it will be easily seen that these 
c very inadequate, when we consider that many species i 



comraou to the Alps and Pyj 
dinnvian and Scotch mountains c 
the intermediate plains anil hill: 
identical with that of the Scandii 
North Americfl, especially tli 



the one hand, and the Scan- 
a the other, without being found on 
; that the flora of Iceland is nearly 
avian mountains; that Europe and 
irtliern parts, have various plants in 
1, which have not been communicated by human aids. Still 
greater and almost insurmountable obstacles to such a mode of explain- 
ing things arise, from the fact that there are plants in the Straits of 
Magellan and on the Falkland Islands, which belong to the flora of 
the arctic pole, — for instance, FhlKutn, alpiiiuin and Erigeroii alpitiHS ; 
and that several Europe.in jdants appear in New Ilollnnd, Van 
Dicmen's Land, and Xcw Zealand, which iire not found in the in- 
tervening tropical countries, nor are likely to have been introduced; 
which is strikingly instanced in the case of several fresh-water 
plants, such as our eomraou Bced, Alkma PlantaffO, several species 
of Scirpus and Lemna, Tyfha, Aira flexnona. The quotation of 
these species, common both to the aretic and antarctic flora, is 
not derived from those periods when species were not so rigor- 
ously defined as in our ULodern times. Tlic most recent rcsearclie.o, 
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especially of Dr. Hooker, iu his expedition to tbe South Pole, have 
not only confirmed former instances, but added others. The number of 
such recurring species is much increased, if flowerless and leafless plants 
(Cryptogams) are taken into account. These exhibit very many instances 
of species which the remotest parts of the globe have in common, 
and which fail altogether in the intervening countries. And yet there 
exists no ground for assuming, that this sort of plants is endowed 
with greater facilities of migration ; although it is intelligible, that the 
more simple organizations are produced spontaneously with greater ease, 
than others more compound. Neither do we find, that plants, whose 
fruits and seeds would render them more capable of migration, are 
particularly common to distant regions. A strong argument against 
any great influence of migration is likewise derived from the fact, that 
the floras of the antediluvian world seem to have corresponded more 
closely among themselves, than those at present existing do ; although 
there was then less land — and perhaps only islands — rendering migra- 
tion a process of greater difficulty. Further : the analogy or difference 
between existing floras, stands in no proportion to the facilities, or other- 
wise, of migration ; although their influence cannot be denied, for 
instance, in the occasional scantiness of plants in small islands, 
very distant from continents. Even with respect to those tracts 
which offer no impediments to the influence of migration, — for 
instance, between the west coast of France and the Ural, — it is 
difficult to suppose this vast territory to have continued a desert, 
until the vegetation common to both those countries accomplished 
its migration from the one extreme point to the other of this enor- 
mous plain, or from the centre to either. 

Those who assume that one single parent plant has produced the 
countless individuals of each species, seem to forget that the idea 
of species cannot assuredly be extended to the lowest plants and 
animals, such as Idchenes^ Alga^ and Zoophytes ; and that even among 
the higher orders of plants (perhaps, also of animals) the limitation 
of species depends frequently upon the particular views entertained 
by naturalists. Among mammalia, it is difficult to conceive that 
there can have existed originally more than one parent species; 
rather the reverse seems to have been the case ; America, for example, 
and the continent of Europe have no species in common ; no hares, 
moles, or squirrels occur in Ireland ; no moles on the island of Mona ; 
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and, lastly, most of the English reptiles nre wanting in Ireland. 
These conBiderationa seem not to militate ngninst the theory of the 
same plants having originated in several places simultaneously, since, 
MS wo have noticed before, leafless and flowerlcse plants of the 
same species are more frequently found in far distant countries, than 
is the cnso with the more perfect plants ; and on tlie other hand, wc 
are justified in assuming that the most perfect aniinala have rarely, if 
ever, been produced originally in more than one locality. 

Some detailed inslancea may serve to place this matter in a clearer 
light. Professor Foibes, a celebrated English author, iu treating of 
this subject, and proceeding on the theory of one parent plant, en- 
deavours to explain the manner in which the British Islands have 
derived their existing flora. The presence of some Spanish plants in 
the west of Ireland leads him to suppose that there once existed 
a large continent, which not only occupied the area now covered 
by the Spanish Sea, but extended to the Azores, and even beyond, 
into the Atlantic. Those plants that are common to the South of 
Trance on the one side, and on the other to the south of Ireland 
and the south-west of England, have migrated ot the time nhen 
no channel existed ; while the alpine (polar) plants, common to the 
mountains of Scotland, Westmoreland, and Wales, and to those 
of Scandinavia, immigrated from the north, at a period when the 
coast climate equalled in severity that of the tops of mountains. 
Migration is conjectured to have taken place by means of frozen 
islands, or else of some great northern continent, subsequently sub- 
merged, between Scotland, Scandinavia, and Iceland. Finally, it is 
supposed that, in more recent times, the bottom of the North Sea 
has been raised, connecting England with Denmark and Germany, 
whereby the plants immigrating from the latter conntry have forced 
those of Scandinavia into the Scottish Highlands on the right hand, 
some few having found shelter in Wales, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land ; expelling on the left side the southern vegetable forma, and thus 
occupying the gi'cater proportion of the teiTitoiy.* According to our 
author, the Polar flora bordered originally on the Mediterranean flora ; 
a theory whicli is opposed to all analogy derived from the present order 
of things, 

* T(ii3 connection oucc estoblislieil, would acem to favour equally much the migra- 
lion of English plnnls iuto (lermiinj'. 
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The case stands differently if we take our ground on the supposition 
that there were originally many primary individuals ; the explanation 
of the geographical botany of the British Islands then becomes 
extremely intelligible. The west of Ireland and the south-west of 
England had in that period, as now, an unusually mild climate, 
especially in winter, considering their position in latitude ; in conse- 
quence of which, plants were produced there, common to the 
analogous climate of Spain and the south of France. The Scotch 
and !E2nglish mountains, distinguished, in both periods, by a polar 
climate, produced nearly the same vegetation as the Lapland and 
Scandinavian mountains. Under this explanation we need have no 
recourse to any German immigration. 

3. Another momentous problem to be solved is the following : — ^Do 
new species continue to be created; or has the existing vegetable 
kingdom been finally completed P 

No doubt recent lists of plants growing in any given country or 
tract of land, or in the vicinity of certain towns, contain species not 
enumerated in older lists. But this does not prove that such species 
are of modem creation. It is well known that a much greater amount 
of characters was required by old botanists to distinguish between 
species, than now-a-days ; and if we examine attentively the species 
thus added, we shall find that they are of that very form which the old 
botanists would have included under other species ; and they are accord- 
ingly often found united in old herbaria or figures of plants. It often 
happens that plants are actually discovered, which were not formerly 
known to be the produce of a given spot; but in such cases the 
question is not the creation of new species, but of new localities of 
established species. I have on a previous occasion* endeavoured to 
prove that the plants which the ancient Eoman and Gfreek authors 
assigned to the shores of the Mediterranean, as prevailing and 
characteristic there, were the same as those which at present exist. 
The most rational mode of accounting for new species being possibly 
created, seems to be by supposing that a change of climate or soil 
produces a corresponding change in the character of its plants ; or that 
some casual difference in the normal type of any given plant, may have 
become permanent by its being isolated. It is in this way that con- 
stant varieties have arisen, which may sometimes even have become real 

* Brew8ter*8 * Edinburgh Journal of Science.* 
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BpBoiea i but on all these occEisioos it is culture that has been the cause : 
as iitt (19 I know, we poaseaa uo fiicta to prove that uatural causes Lave 
produced this effect. Indeed, it ia much more likely that a species should 
altogether disappear under a cbaage in external circumstancea, than that 
it should hccome specilically altered ; unless it happens to be of tliat sort 
which assumes different habits under different circumstances, as is the 
case with amphibious pianta,and such as take different forma iu shade and 
light. Peat lands, on drying up, produce no longer Frimida farinaaa, 
species of Brosera, Andromeda poUfolia, Scheuch^Kria, Sic. ; hut it is not 
that these plants are transformed into new species. Anemone nemorosa, 
Hepatica triloba, 0,calis Aceloaella, &c., disappear from lands from 
which forests have been removed ; but they are not commuted into 
new species. The same takes place with Ngmphaa, Sagittaria, and Stra- 
tiolea, on the desiccation of standing waters : they are not changed. An 
argument against the creation of new apecies may also he derived from 
what occurs when a tract hitherto naked becomes overgrown. Thns, 
when accessions are made from the sea, it is not new species, but thoae 
from the nearest coast, that constitute the vegetation of such new land. 
Naked lava formations become gradually covered with vegetation, and 
coral islands, rising above the surface of the ocean, become overgrown. 
In this last case it seems that only those plants are at first produced, 
which can be brought as seeds or fruits hy currents and waves ; for 
instance, the Cocoa-nut, which ia peculiarly fitted for that kind of 
migration. Hence it is that islands of this nature, if far away from 
land, are peculiarly poor in vegetation; such as Kecling's Island, 
south-west of Java, according to Darwin ; and various islands of this 
class in the South Sea, according to Chamisso. To the same cause 
must be ascribed, probably, the phenomeuou that alluvial formations 
of great extent, and still in progress, possess, if not a poor vegetation, 
at least one of a very ordinary description, and not marked by any 
striking peculiarity. Examples of this are the vaUey of the Nile, 
Lombardy, and perhaps New Holland. 

It is upon those grounds that I look upon it as highly probable, if 
not absolutely demonstrated, that no species are any longer created. 

{To be continued.) 
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Notes and Observations on the Botany, Weather, ^., of the United 
States, made during a tour in that country in 1846 and 1847. By 
Wm. Abnold Bbomfield, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

{Continued from p, 298.) 

In strolling over the town with a friend, I remarked the great 
difference the climate here produces on cultivated plants and trees, as 
compared with Montreal. I found little else besides the commonest 
and hardiest trees and shrubs, in the generally ill-kept and neglected 
gardens. The Locust (Robinia Fseudacacia) has here dwindled to a 
shrub, at least I saw none deserving the name of trees ; but the Lom- 
bardy Poplar (Populus dilatata) attains a respectable magnitude, and is 
the tree most planted in public walks. The Lilac (Syrinya vulgaris) 
resists the winter's cold perfectly, and thrives here as well as in any 
part of the States. 1 saw some very large specimens on the loftiest 
platform of the citadel, where they must have been greatly exposed, 
and a very tall bush in the bishop's garden at the entrance gate. The 
mean winter temperature of Quebec is below that of the same season 
at St. Petersburg, though 13^ degrees farther to the southward than 
the latter city. The tolerance of so severe a climate in a shrub belonging 
to a southern and somewhat tender natural order (Oleacea), is very 
i^markable, and leads me to suppose that the true region of the com- 
mon Lilac must be on very elevated table-land or mountain ranges in 
the north of Persia, which country is always assigned to it as its 
native home. Its inability to bear a continued high temperature 
favours this belief : it is rarely seen in the gardens of the southern 
United States, where, as I have remarked at Charleston, it languishes 
visibly, and can with difl&culty be brought to flower. The gardens 
about Quebec are sadly neglected, and overrun with weeds ; the few 
fruit- (chiefly apple-) trees I saw were mostly small, much moss-grown, 
and apparently not abundant bearers, even in the propitious years. In 
fact, neither apples nor pears come to great perfection at Quebec, 
which is chiefly supplied with these and other finer fruits from Montreal 
Peaches and melons are out of the question here in the open grounds, 
and plums, of which there are but few kinds, succeed but indifferently. 
In the shops, and at private tables, I saw grapes both white and red, 
the produce of the gardens here, very small and sour, scarcely eatable. 
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Strawberries, currants, gooaebcrriea, raspberriea, and otber small fruits, 
are the proper production of this part of Lower Canada, as in the 
north of Europe. In the markets of Qoebec and Montreal various 
wild berries are exposedfor sale, as Cr!inherrie&{FacEi)iiumiiiaeroearp»m,), 
and the iruits or haws of the different spedes of Oralaffui, which 
uhound here, also the mealy berries of Viburnma pruni/olimn, that are 
not unpalatable, and taste exactly like those of our own Wayfaring-tree, 
F, Lantana. 

Quebec, Sepletaier 2Slk. — Set off m the forenoon with a friend who 
accompanied me hither from Hamilton, for the falls of Montmorency, 
about nine miles below tht. city, passmg throngh Seaufort. The 
weather line, yet for awhile rather dubious , but before midday it became 
bright and clear, with a warm suu, a losury I did not once enjoy in the 
town during my stay at Quebec. The country from thencu to the 
falls is pretty, but Tcgetation has a pinched and stunted aspect, which 
may be as much owing to the natural sterility of the rooky soil below 
Quebec, as to the unfavourablencss of the climate. WTiichever be 
most to blame, the diminished stature of the ligneous vegetation, as 
compared with that around the sister city of Montreal, stands in pro- 
minent and unpleasiiig contrast. The cottages of the Canadian 
vUlngers are white-washed, and have an air of considerable neatness 
and comfort, but hortieulture is sadly neglected by them, and in the 
few Hpplc-orebni'ds we passed, the produce was exceedingly small. I 
think I remarked patches of Indian corn in a few places, but the 
climate must be against the successful cultivation of that grain, at least 
to any extent, and I remarked little or no evidences of good farming, 
tlic iidiabitants hereabouts being mostly small tenants on the aeigneuriei 
of the French proprietors. The trees and shrubs observed on the road 
were Ulmu» Americana, a species of Ash, and two or three kinds of 
Cralagua, with red berries ; the species of this genus, which arc of 
difficult determination from description alone, and whose characters 
and synonyms appear greatly confused, are amongst the most frequent 
of shrubs in Lower Canada, often forming entire thickets. CicJtorium 
Iidi/lui grew plentifully, and in flower, by the roadside ; whilst Eupltor- 
bia helioacopia and a tall green-flowered Amarantlms were observed 
abundantly in waste grounds in several places. On a fence I gathered 
a Vitis, which agreed with V. riparia in having the leaves subtri- 
lobaic, ciliatc on the margin, aud pubescent underneath on the nei'ves 
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and petioles. From the high banks of the St. Lawrence above the 
falls we enjoyed a fine view of the Isle of Orleans, said to be the 
garden of Qaebec, which its rich and weU-cultivated aspect appeared 
to confirm. The falls themselves, picturesque as they undoubtedly 
are, and worthy of a visit, should be seen before, and not after, Niagara, 
or at least not till the impression produced by the latter has lost some- 
what of its vividness by time. 

The trees and shrubs remarked at the falls are, from the rocky 
nature of the soil, of small size. They consist of two or three species 
of Cratagus ; Oorylua Americana^ plentiful ; a species of AmelancMer^ 
not determinable, through want of fruit and flowers ; Acer PeniuyU 
vamcum, here quite a shrub ; Acer rvbrum and A, saccharinum, both 
very diminutive ; Fa^ ferruffinea ; Pqpulus balsami/era, as a shrub ; 
Beiula popul\folia, or perhaps B, papyracea, abundant, and the largest 
tree here ; Finua haUamea (Balm of Gilead Fir), plentiful here and 
about Quebec generally ; Shepherdia Canadenaie, as a very low bush 
on the rocks, which at Niagara grows six or seven feet high ; Oomus 
stohntfera and Pyrm Americana (P. Aucuparia var. P), both common 
around Quebec. The berries of the latter, both wild and in the 
gardens, were bright red, as in the European Mountain- Ash, not fulvous 
or purple, as described by Fursh and others. 

September 30/A. — Yesterday and to-day were pretty much alike in 
general character, beginning with cold rain, and ending with the same 
dull, damp, and foggy atmosphere, uncheered by even a transient gleam 
of sunshine. Theie was this difference, however, between them, that 
whereas yesterday was perfectly calm and not very cold, it reminded one 
exactly of dull November weather in England, whilst to-day we seemed 
to have made a leap into downright December ; indeed, it would be a 
libel on that month, as it usually comports itself at home, to ascribe 
to it. as an ordinary attribute, such ultra-winterly weather as we 
experienced on this the closing day of September. A piercing, and 
at the same time damp, north-east wind blew a heavy gale all the fore- 
noon, when the garrison in the citadel might be seen reHeving guard 
in closely buttoned-up greatcoats of thick grey cloth, or hurrying 
across the parade-ground with their hands withdrawn into their cuffs 
for protection against the nipping blast, which a kind friend, who had 
brought me up to view the fortifications and the noble prospect from 
Point Diamond, had with myself some difficulty in breasting, such were 
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its force and keenuess. In the afternoon the gale moderated, but the 
sky continued all doy thickly overcast, with much wind agata at night. 
Walked out to the Coves, a long atrnggling village uuder the high 
banks of the river, a mile or two above Quebec, whert; the lumber 
trade of the oitj is carried on. A greiitpart of the population seemed 
to be Irish ; and, the situation of the place being well sheltered, the 
vegetation was bisurinnt, and the foUnge of th' trees less changed to 
ita autumnal hues than on the hi|;her more po d gr d The 
Bieellent and laborious Bishop of Montreal, D Moun lu t whom 
I bad an introdaction from a multial friend n E gland a ed me 
that the trees were unusually green for the sta n nod ay years 
the leaves changing to their autumnal covcrit ^ by the m I II or end 
of September. On crossing the plains of Abraham, I stopped for a 
moment at the spot where General Wolfe fell, marked by nn insignificant 
column, now much dilapidated, witb the simple inseription, " Here 
Wolfe died victorious" On theae plains I picked a small specimen, 
in flower, of Enphratia officinalis, a plant scarcely found, I believe, in 
the United States, unless on the highest mountains in New England, 
althoagh abundant even at the sea-level over a great part of Europe. 
The steep banks of the St. Lawrence, which consist of a sterile slaty 
rock, are here covered with Eiu» Toxicodendron, called by the French 
Canadians HeTlie ant Facei, for what reason 1 know not. The plant 
shows no disposition to climb, or any tendency to attach itself here, as 
elsewhere, in the manner of ivy to the trees and shrubs in the thickets 
that clothe the summits of these rocky slopes, and iadced principally 
confines itself to their denuded and precipitous bases, which it covers 
with its short decumbent or ascending stems, a foot or two in length, 
that again take root here and there, but can scarcely be called trailing. 
Tlie fruit, which was fully ripe, is small, dry, furrowed, and of a 
brownish-white eoloiu", looking much like blighted white currants. 
The jmisonous property of the plant by contact is known and dreaded 
here, but I foiind it as usual inert on my own person. S'dene inflata 
is common along the river, the leaves fleshy, and the panicle fewer- 
flowered and more spreading than with us, the whole plant approaching 
somewhat S. marit'tma in babit, The rocky thickets above the St. Law- 
rence are mainly composed of different species of Cratagaa, which 
abound more about Quebec than I observed them to do elsewhere in 
Canada, and overspread whole acres, presenting very puzzUng varia- 
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tions. The trees that crown these heights are all, excepting the Pines, 
of small dimensions, and consist of the following species: — Acer 
saccharinum and A. rubrum ; Quercus coccinea, the only kind of oak 
seen in this neighbourhood, and very small; Fopulus trepida (ire' 
muloides) and P. grandidentata ; Oatrya Firginica ; Amelanchier — ? 
Betuh papgracea ? FagiM ferruginea here and there, but very stunted ; 
TUia glabra^ abundant ; Viburnum Opulua, var. P Oxgcoccos, which I am 
unable to distinguish from the type ; Comus atohntfera — of this I found 
an individual with the stem quite prostrate. The American Arbor 
Vita (Thuja occidentalis) is extremely plentiful on these rocky slopes, 
to the beauty of which it much contributes, from the picturesque form 
of its growth. The Pines, which here form groves, are P. Strobus, of 
which I remarked many fine specimens, P. bahamea, and a Larix, 
probably L. pendula. In open places, under trees, grew Comus Cana- 
densis abundantly, and in close thickets the Blood-root, or Puccoon 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis), When cut or broken across, a red juice 
exudes from the vessels of the root, as from the orifices of divided 
veins and arteries. 

October 1st. — ^Another miserable morning, excessively cold and wet : 
the rain, at eight a. m., mingled with large flakes of snow, which con- 
tinued for some time, but melted as they fell. The weather held up towards 
noon, but continued cold and cloudy, with a strong wind from N. E. the 
whole day. About sunset a partial gleam for a short time, night cold 
and cloudy, with but little wind. On this and on the 3rd (for it rained 
the whole of the 2nd without ceasing), which was more propitious for 
sylvan rambles, I explored the beautiful woods along the road to Cape 
Bouge (pronounced Carrouge), some miles above the city. The trees 
here were now in the full flush of their autumnal colouring, much 
more so than under the sheltered banks of the St. Lawrence. The 
very undergrowth was fading fast ; and as few of the leaves had yet 
fallen, and many were still fresh and verdant, the depth, variety, and 
richness of the tints could hardly be conceived. I believe it is in the 
more northern parts of the United States, and in Canada, that we 
must look principally for the full display of those gorgeous hues which, 
as it were, illuminate the woodland scenery of America in autumn 
with colours so bright, that an artist might well be afraid to paint 
them in their full intensity, lest he should be suspected of exaggeration, 
or accused of destroying the harmony of the picture by such sudden 
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and violeut contrasts as eveu Nature heracl^ the source of all that is 
truly cliaste Rnd harmonious, here indulges in. It would seem requi- 
site for the production of the autumnal colouring in all its brillianey 
that it should be the sudden result of severe frost upou the leases, 
not of their gradual prolonged decay ; and I particularly remember 
that on my return southwards into the middle section of the United ] 

States, I saw nothing iu the fading foliage around Philadelphia at all 
oouiporaUle to the spleadoui of its colouring farther north in Canada 
and New England. The weather throughout November, in Pcnnsyl- 
vam'a, was remarkably wet and mild, with little or no Irost at night, 
and the leaves were in consequence late in failing, and very slow iu 
fading away into their respective autumnal tints. Wo see precisely 
the same thing take place in England, where the beauty of the autumn 
landscape is heightened or diminished as the season is dry and frosty, 
or wet and warm. The splendid colouring of the Canadian woods 
was mainly derived from the Sugar and Red Maple (Acer sacckarinum 
and A. rwiniw), and from the Bed OaVa {Qaercus coccmed), the crimson 
and scarlet of whose dying leaves it was almost painful to the eye to 
look upon close at hand. 

Tboljgneons vegetation here was composed of the following speciea : — 
Bed and Sugar Maple ; Moose-wood {Acer Pennu/lvoKieum), — the two 
former most abundant, (be last frequent ns a shrub, its huge leave; now 
of a fine pale yellow ; Beech {Fagia ferruginea'), plentiful, but not of any 
great size, still preserving iu this northern climate the chestnut-lite 
character of leaf so distinctive of the Amerieau from the European 
species ; American Mountain-Ash (Pyrua Americana), a mere variety, 
as it seems to me, of P. Aucuparia, and the Pines before mentioned, 
make up the bulk of these woods. As under-growth I remarked the 
Hasel (Coryltts Americana'), Hobble-bush {Viburuam Lantanoidei), 
common, and perfectly distinct from our V. Lanlana, of which Loudon 
(Arbor. Brit.) strangely thought it a variety. The English name is 
said to have been given it, ftom the tough procumbent branches, that, 
lying in one's path, might cause one to stumble, or hobble. Viburnum 
nudum, was a frequent and neat under-shrub ; its shining green leaves, 
looking almost as if persistent, emit, like the Lauruatinua, an offensive 
odour in fading ; it grows both in dry ground and in sphagnous bog. 
In the swampy parts I found al)undanee of Kahaia anguityblia, but 
failed in finding A', glauca ; Andromeda poiifoHa ? and another, like n 
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broad-leayed variety of the same species; Ledum latffblium? a small 

shrab with oblong rugose leaves, their margins strongly revolute, 

woolly underneath, with rusty tomentum. Nemopanthea Canadenm 

formed little thickets two to four feet high, and was now loaded with 

its dull erimson berries, the size of peas, on long, slender, drooping 

peduncles; EpigtBa repens, OauUheria procumbens, and Vacdnium 

macrocarpum, with one or two shrubs I was unable to determine, from 

want of flowers or fruits. The season was too far advanced for most 

of the herbaceous plants, of which very few remained in a condition 

to *be recognized with certainty. Gomus Canadenda and Fedicularia 

Canadensis were common under the trees, and a species of Trillium 

was gathered, out of flower and fruit. Sarracenia purpurea occurred 

here and there in boggy spots, and in moist places Lyccpodium 

dendroides, even now bearing spikes, which probably survive the winter 

aAd fructify the following year. The constantly cold and broken 

weather giving w^aming of the near approach of winter, made a retreat 

from the inhospitable climate of Lower Canada both expedient and 

agreeable ; so, stepping on board the steamer Lord Sydenham, on the 

night of the 3rd, I arrived early the next morning once more at 

Montreal. 

{To be continued.) 



Note, by Db. James Bichabdson, on the Dates of Fezzan : in 
a letter from Mourzuk, addressed to, and communicated to the Editor 
hy LoBD Viscount Palmebston, Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

Monrznk, 14th May, 1850. 

My Lobd, — ^The great resource of the inhabitants of the Oases of 
the Sahara is the Date-Palm. When every other species of food fails, 
the Date-Palm yields, with the returning year, its nourishing and 
powerful fruit, and saves the population of the Desert from perishing 
of hunger. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the population of Fezzan live on dates duri% 
nine months of the year. Many of the animals, likewise, feed on 
dates the greater part of the year, the Oases being bare of herbage. 

It is, therefore. My Lord, very useful, as well as interesting, to write 
some account of the various species of this fruit. I have collected 
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iTom tUe month o( tlie natives of FeitEau, the Arabic names of nearly 
fifty (UfFerent speciee of this precious fruit, eiJtivated in those Oases, 
witL a brief description of the qualities of each of them. 
1 am, &c. S6C., 

(signed) Jaues Biuhabsson. 

Variom tpeciea of t&e Dale-/htil cultivated in the Oates qf Fezian. 

I. Taafer't. Long-shaped and longish, red, and of a good quality; 
ripons late. 

8. Amo'uwee. Large and round, red, sweet and good ; ripens late. 

3. Am'reer. Small and round, black, "riffcS"" (literally »qfi), or 
does not become dry so as to be preserved as au article of food ; 
ripens soon, 

4, Taleea. Very long-shaped, red, very sweet; ripens late. 

6. M £aui,f Small and round, sweet, and reiei ; ripens soon. 

6. El Koka'ee. Small and round, sweet ; ripens late. 

7. Sttiie'r. Largish and round, sweet ; ripens hite. 

8. Salo4lQ£. Large and round, and dehciously sweet ; esteemed as 
the finest quality of all T'ezzaa dates ; ripens late. 

9. Tagha(at. Long and lai^h, red, and very sweet ; ripens late. 

10. I^'lakoi. Large-shaped and good-sized, red, very sweet ; ripens 

II, Sdloam'. Long and largish, red, sweet; ripens soon ; paiiiy-reiei. 
13. Tai'i Bela'k (i. €., good dates). Small and round, yellow, and 

very sweet. 

13, El Kouwee'yaf. Long and smallish, red, reiei, and good; soon 

14. Nafoim'h. Bound and large, red, good quality, and of the species 
which ripens latish, if not the latest. 

15, Jitt/ak'h. Large and round, red, good ; ripens late. 

16. Loo'ree'k. Small, thin, and iilberd-shapcd, yeEow, esceediugly 
sweet ; ripens soon. 

' A great quantity of dates are reteb. Bott ia the suburbs cf Tripoli, and 
in the Isle of Jubat, nearly all the daks arc eaten as soon as gathered, not drying, 
BO as to serve for wholesome food, being " releb." 

+ There \a a certain arbitrary use of Ihi Arabit article prevalent in all these 
conniries, as before the names of towns and wells ;— the arf ' * 
before (he iiaiue of a sjiecie^ of diilc-fruit. 
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17. Haja^b, Large, round, red, good; ripens late. 

18. ^^ Khathar, Long, black, good quality, reteh^ but hardens a 
little, sweet ; ripens late. 

19. j^^ Amzough, Large and oval, black, and sweet, reteb^ but dries 
a little ; ripens late. 

20. JE^ KamaW, Largish and round, black, good, reteh ; ripens soon. 

21. JghleerC, Small and round, red, sweet, tamer and bihah, or 
having ripe and unripe dates ; i. e., some of the dates never reach 
maturity. AU animals eat of this kind of dates, and are very fond 
of them. 

22. Ta'kadaf, Large and oval, black ; ripens very early, or soonest 
of aU. 

23. NcPfza'tcee, Long and large, red, good quality ; ripens late. 

24. Makc^reah, Large and round, red, very sweet ; ripening late. 

25. M Fa, Large and round, red, good quality; ripens late. 

26. M, Bee^ youth. Small and thin, of a good quality, but having very 
large date-stones ; ripens with the earliest. 

27. M KadeeW, Small and round, black, reteb, good; soon mature. 

28. ^ HarruLJ, Bound and large, red, reteb^ good ; soon mature. 

29. Aabd^'ArouB (i. e., " Fingers of the Bridegroom "). Long and 
large, red, moderately good ; mature late. 

30. Lou' kd* lee. Large and round, red, good quality ; mature late. 

31. TotuiHee (probably from Touat). Largish and round, good, red ; 
mature late. 

32. Shd^ran. Largish and round, red, very sweet ; ripens late. 

33. Omm'-elU'Thiha'b (i. e., " Mother of Gold"). Oval, largish, yel- 
low, reteb, and sweeter than any kind of dates ; mature soon. 

34. Taghedshah. Round and very large, very sweet, yellow ; mature 
late. 

35. ^Z Ha' f alee. Large and oval-shaped, sweet and good, lasts long, 
eaten by the sick ; mature soon, of a red colour. 

36. Ta'tb. Large size and round, sweet ; mature soon, of a red colour. 

37. MSunbi'lbiH. Largish and round, good for food ; ripening at the 
average time, and hollow. 

38. -^^ Ta'mea'kal. Large and round, good in every quality ; mature 
soon, yellow in colour. 

39. M Kerba'ou'wee. Small, round, black; mature soon. 
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40, Mak-mak. Small and round, yellow, very ortlinary sort ; maHire 
late. 

41. Suiia'l. Large and round, red, good quality ; mature Jate. 

43. El Kara'/ei. Small and roimd, red, ordinary quality, like Mak- 
mak ; mature with the greater port. 

43. £1 Sarala'ioee. SmnU and round, yellow, iweet and good ; mature 
with the greater part. 

44. Bor'net. Large and very long, yellow, good quality ; ripena in 
e usual date-time. 

45. Tkahabee. Large and long, yellow, has small date-stonea ; ripens 

Tl,. 

46. La'gbou'l. SmaU and filberd-shaped, red, ret^, sweet; soon 

Ob9. In Soudan the Date-Pahns bear flowers, ripe and unripe 
dates, "ret^," and "ieloA," all at the same time, — apparently a vitiated 
otate of growth. Many of the fruit-trees of northern Africa, aa 
onuges, have also a diseased growth in Soudan, and bear no fruit. 



Contrikttiona lo (he Botany o/'Westehn India; 
by N. A. Dalzell, Esq., M.A. 



Nat. Ord. LABIATE. 

POOOSTEMON. 

1. T.purparicaulis ; caule ereeto suffruticoso purpureo nitido tenu- 
isaime pubeseente, foliis late ovatis acuminatis grosse duplicato-den- 
tatis in petiolum cuneatim attcnuatis utrinque tenuiter pubescentibus 
vel glabriusculis, verticillaatris dimidiatis appvoximati'', panioubs 
axillaribua terminalique pyramidatis laxis, paniculx rnmis oppositis 
decussatis trilidis, bracteis exterioribus otatis intenonbus lanceolatis 
basira versus attenuatis calycem lequantibus 

CalycU pentagoni glanduloso-pubesccntis dentes anguste tnangulares, 
acuti, ciliati. Corollm labii superions lobi maculis gerainis puipureia 
notiiti. Tolla majora cum petiolo bipolhcan 7 poll longa, 3-J lata. 



\ ^ 
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superiors paulo minora. Caulea 5-6-pedales, rami obtuse tetragoni. 
Nucula sublenticulares. — P, plectranthoidi aflSnis. — Crescit fere ubi- 
que. Tota ribes nigras redolet. Fl. temp, frigido. . 

2. P. purpurascena ; caule herbaceo tetragon© 4-sulcato pilis patulis • 
molliter tomentoso, foliis petiolatis late ovatis acutis basi cuneatis 
duplicato-serratis rugosis utrinque molliter villosis, verticiUastris infe- 
rioribus in foliorum superiorum axillis sessilibus multifloris distanti- 
bus superioribus terminalibus simpliciter spicatis approximatis, 
bracteis sub calyce ovatis acutis foliosis reticulato-venosis subtus vil- 
losis calycem sequantibus, calycis pentagoni herbacei villosi segmen- 
tis triangulari-subulatis 3-nerviis, filamentis styloque longe exsertis. 

Folia purpurascentia, 4-5 poll, longa, 2-2^ lata. Corolla tubus albus ; 

labium superius purpureum, marginibus albis, inferius album, acutum. 

— Crescit in sylvis umbrosis Concani ; fl. Oct. et Nov. — Each branch 

in this plant is terminated by a simple dense subsecund spike, 2-3 

inches long. 

Dysophylla. 

1. D. e^'ecta-y caule erecto ramoso patenti-hispidulo, foliis 9-12-verticil- \J 
latis anguste linearibus apice obtusis basi parum angustatis utrinque 
papilloso-scabridis subtus glanduloso-punctatis internodia aequanti- 
bus, floralibm filiform\buB grosae et oblique capitatia calycis longitu- 
dine, corollse lobis omnibus integris, calycis villosi dentibus erectis 
obtusis. 

Herha erecta, 7-8-pollicaris : folia 6-7 lin. longa ; spica densissima, 
l|-2 poll, longa. — Crescit in stagnorum marginibus provincise Mal- 
wan ; fl. Sept. 

2. D. gracilis ; caule erecto stricto 9-pollicari superne parce ramoso X 
pilis patulis mollibus hirto, foliis verticillatis septenis anguste lin- 
earibus acutis margine revolutis intemodio longioribus 4 lineas 
longis ^ lin. latis apiceln versus distanter et minute dentatis,^ora- 
libus linearibm acutis dense ciliatis calyce duplo longiorUftts corol- 
lamque superantibus, calycis villosi dentibus acutis, corollas dente 
supremo minore integerrimo. 

S^a densa, pollicaris. — Crescit in montibus Syhadree, prope Phonda 
Ghaut ; quoad habitum preecedenti simillima ; fl. Oct. 

3. D. tomeniosa; tota pilis longis patulis molliter tomentosa, caule r 
repente, ramis pluribus simplidbus erectis, foliis 6-9-verticillatis 
linearibus acutis intemodiis multo longioribus integerrimis subtus 
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glandnlis eouapcrsis mBr^iiibua revolutis, floralilmB conformilnis, 
cnlycjs tubercuIato-glnnJiilosi densissiine tomentosi dentibus trian- 
giilari-ovulia oblusia pilis niulto brevioribuB- 

Qmleg 10-13 poll, longi. Folia crebra, 4-4J lin. longo, | lin. lata, 
basi noa (blatata, flornlia 3 lin, ionga, npice 1-2 setiilia diaphanis 
longis terrainata. — Creseit ia oryzetia prov. Malwan, inter Deogbur 
et 'V'a.mdioog -, fl. Dec. 

Ledcas (i Ortholeucat). 

h. eotUna ; anffruticosn, ereeta, ramU tetragoniB aclprease tomentoso- 
villosis, foUis petiolatis ovato-lanccolatis acutis bnai cnncatis grosse 
crenato-serratis supra molliter pubescent.ibiia viridibus aubtus ad- 
presse tomentosia caneacentibiis, rerticdlastris 10-floris, bracteis 
cUblo-birautis lineoribus vel auguate spatbnlalis calyce dimidio 
brevioribuB, ealyce tomentoso turbinato-tubuloso, ore tequali, denti- 
bnB erectis subiUatis, altemis brevioribus, 

SaTni e radice peronni stricti, 3-4-pedales, pilis reflexia orcte adpressis 
vestitt. Folia iuferiora cum petiolo eemipollicaii 3—i poll, longa, 
1-1^ poll, lata. Calycei fructifori 4 Hu. longi, intua glabri, divari- 
cati, patentcs. Corolla alba, tubus intus medio transrersim annula- 
tua ; curollec labii inrcrioris lacinin intermedia emarginata. — Creseit 
in collibus pnrnm elcvotis Concani iitriusfjiie ; fl. in temp, pluvlali. 

Nat, Ord. ACANTHACE.-E. 

CRYrTOrHRAGMIUM 

C. glalrum ; spica tcrminali composita brachiata subpedali, foliis ellip- 
ticia acuminatis in petiolum alate decurrmtibus denticulatis f/labris, 
corolla calycc plus duplo longiore. 

Caulia glubur, obtuse tetragonua, 2 latenbus oppositis minute vemicu- 
losis. Folia cum petiolo UpolUcan semitircti glabro 10 11 poll, 
longa, 2-J- poll, lata, vcnis arcuatis alternis, coda non nileata BracletB 
sub ortu ramorum lloralium ovatts v lanceolate, aeumtimta Calyx 
3 lin. longus, ad liasim G-partitus, lacimis subulatis cum rachi brac~ 
teolisquc dense glonduloso-pubescentibus. Bracteola; ad basira calycis 
lateralis 3, subulatna, iu duntum superiorum axillis, alabastri abortivi. 
Corolla. 8 lin. longa, alba, extus gland uloso-pubesccns, intus punctis 
purpureis crebris raacnlata ; tubus iufractiis, sursum parum dilatatus ; 
labium superius adscendens, iiiferius porrectum, laciniis omnibus 
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lineari-oblongis obtusis. Styltis hispidulus, apice glaber ; ovarium 
apice densissime glanduloso-pubescens ; ovula in quoque loculo 10, 
biseriata. — C, venusto aflSne, sed differt foliis glabris, bracteis corol- 
laque minore difformibus. — Crescit in umbrosis Concani anstralioris; 
fl. temp, frigido (Dec. Jan.). 

Bableria. 

1. B. Gribsoni; suflBruticosa, diandra, tota glaberrima, staminibus effoetis 
3 anantheris squamiformibus, foliis ellipticis utrinque acutis subtus 
glaucis margine setulis minutis ciliolatis, floribus spicatis; spicis ter- 
minalibns brevibus solitariis, bracteis parvis foliaceis anguste ovatis 
obtuse acuminatis, bracteolis linearibus acutis, calycis laciniis majori- 
bus ovalibus subaequalibus integerrimis. 

Spica 1-2 poll, longa, pallida : flores quadrifariam imbricati, pauci. 
Folia breve petiolata, 4-7 poll, longa, 1^-3 poll, lata, reflexa, arcuata, 
subcompUcata, supra lineolata. Bractea 4-5 lin. longae, penninerves, 
calycis laciniis majoribus dimidio breviores. Bracteoke 3 lin. longae, 
bracteis paulo breviores,' lineares, acutse, complicatre, margine cilio- 
latae. Cah/cis lacinisB majores 9 lin. longae, 5 lin. latse, palmatim 
9-10-nerves, herbaceae, flavo-virentes. Corolla bipoUicaris, pallide 
rosea: tubus parte inferiore purpureus, limbi laciniae cuneat8e,obovatse, 
duo superiores basi purpureo-maculatae, inferior paulo brevior. Sla- 
tninum sterilium rudimenta squamaeformia, longe setaceo-acuminata, 
glandulosa. Stigma truncatum, purpureum. Capmla calyce paulo 
brevior, glaberrima, cuspidata, basi vix attenuata, tetrasperma. Se- . 
mina fusca, glabra, vix compressa. Fl. temp, frigido. — This species 
was grown from seeds sent by Dr. Gibson, the superintendent of 
the Honourable Company's Botanical Garden ; but of the original 
locality I am ignorant. It is one of the prettiest species I have seen. 

2. B. grandiflora ; caule fruticoso, foliis ellipticis acuminatis basi in 
petiolum semipollicarem attenuatis (superioribus subsessilibus) utrin- 
que glabris margine ciliolatis, floribus in axillis oppositis solitariis 
breve pediceUatis, bracteis in pedicelli medio insertis brevibus subu- 
latis, calycis laciniis majoribus sequalibus ovatis acutis herbaceis gla- 
bris palmatim 1 0-1 2-nervibus, inferiore apice interdum bidenticulato, 
laciniis minoribus angustis subulatis duplo brevioribus, staminum 
breviorum filamentis anantheris rudimento quinti. 

Rami glabri, ad nodos tantum tomentosi. Folia 5-6 poll, longa, 1^- 

2x2 
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3 lata; broctcte i lin. longte. Cafycit luciiiice mttjores i-i\ poll. 
longfE, fere 1^ poll, latte. Corolla olha, i-4^ poll, longa, liuibi laci- 
niis (16 Un.) obovntia acutiusculis. Capavla calyco brevior, fere bi- 
pDUiciirisiflpice aeuminnta, gland iiloso-pubescena, tttraapcrma: Bemiua 
(immatura) valde compreasn, orbicularia, intense viridia, glabra. — 
Crescit in montibua 8yliadree ad Tulkut GLant ; fl. temp, frigido 
(Dec). 

LfiPIDAGATHIa. 

1. L. chvala (spioEC tenninolcs) ; caubbus e radice iignoaa pluribus 
adseeuduutibua simpbcibus obtuse tetragouis glabrid baai nudis, 
spicts teruiinabbiia solitariis eiiuplicibus oblongis tctragonis, foliia 
parvia aesailibua ovato-acuminatis Bpinaao-muoranatiB glabria liitc- 
gris coriaceia rigidis, bracteia B-neiTibus denae quadrifariam inibri- 
catis, Ibliia conformibus utrinque cum bi-acteoUs calyceque aericeo- 
lomentosiB. 

Oauie» 6-7 poll. alti. Spica bipoUicaria, purpuraacens, temiinalis, spinosa. 
Folia snbcoroplieata, decusaata, 8-9 lin. tonga, 4 Uu. lata, aemiam- 
plesicaulia. BraCteolfe 4^ lin. lou^, calyce broviorea. Calgx 6-6 
lin. longua : lacinia anterior bipartitn, aegmentia lineari-bmceoktis, 
ladnite laterales subulate, posterior ueteria latior, omnea pilla aericeia 
patulia vestits. Corolla toaea, 8 lin. ionga : labium auperius latum, 
rotundatum, bidentatum, labii ioferioria lubi obloDgi, obtuai, subfe- 
(juulcs, extus pubcacentus, faux palatumijue flavo-maculata, glabra. 
Interdum apicte radicalea vel axiUarcs adaiuit, scd semper depaupe- 
rate et imperfectie, nee florigenc. — Crescit in montibua Syliadree, 
prope Choi'la Gbaut ; fl. Jiin. — This ia a singular species, and not 
likely to be confounded Sitli any otlicr. 

3. L. Goensia (Sect, alimic) ; caule berbaeeo gcniculato dichotomo 
(lifTuso, foJiia late ovatis nculis repnndo-dentatia moUiter pubeacenti- 
bus, spicis tcrminalibua iu pedunculis bi-trilidia congestis laxis pau- 
ciftoris, bracteia conimunibua late ovatis obtusiusculia, bractcolisque 
lincaribua calycisque laciniia dense glanduloao-pubeseetitibua. 

Folia inffiqualia, cum petiolo 4-lincari 1^2 poll, longa, 10-12 lin. 
lata, in petiolum snbito decurrentia, utriaque kirsuta. Brackre coin- 
miLQCs 4 lin. longa;, 2 lin. lats ; bracteola: ad baaim floris aitiguti 
duo, liitearcs, caljcis lacinias laterales Ecquantes. Califx 5-partitu9 : 
laciiiiie anteriorcs lineares, acul«, doraalis caitL-ris longior, lanceolata, 
IS-ucrvis, laterales subulata:, oranes dense lougeque eUiata;. Corolla 
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albida, 5 lin. longa : labium superias purpureo-maculatom. — ^In pro- 
viucia Goensi, ad pedem montium Syhadree ; fl. Jan. L, Ceylankm 
valde affinis, sed differt foliis hirsutis et minoribus. 

3. L. rigida ; caule ereclo soffiruticoso obtuse tetragono pilis mollibus 
patulis viUoso, foliis lineari-lanceolatis basi longe attenuatis oompli- 
catis utrinque glanduloso-pubescentibus, spids in ramulis brevibus 
terminaHbus oylindrids 1-1^ poll, longis basi compositiB glandu- 
loso-pubescentibus, bracteb lineari-subulatis, bracteolis linearibus 
acutis, calycis 4-partiti ladnia dorsali oblonga acuta 8-nervi, ante- 
riore infra medium bifida, lateraUbus subnlatis, omnibus spinuloso' 
mucronatis. 

Suffrutex strictus, 8-4-pedalis, parum ramosus, rigidus. Folia coiiacea, 
3-4 poU. longa, 3-7 lin. lata. JBractea 5-7 lin. longee, 1 lin. latee. 
Corolla luteo-alba, 6 lin. longa : labium superius latum, rotundatum, 
apice emarginatum, inferius 3-lobatum, lobis integris obtusis subtus 
pubescentibus ; palatum glaberrimum. Mlamenta valde complanata, 
antherarum loculi basi ciliati. Stigma obtusum. — Crescit in monti- 
bus Syhadree, prope Eam Ghaut ; fl. temp, frigido. 

Stkobilanthes. 

1. S. Warreensisi caule suflfruticoso dichotome ramoso nodoso glabro 
obtuse tetragono bisulcato, foUis oblongis acuminatis basi in petid- 
lum longe decurrentibus utrinque glabris subcoriaceis margine re- 
pando-denticulatis supra confertim lineolatis, spicis in axillis oppo- 
sitis pedunculatis simplicibus solitariis cemuis, pedunculis medio 
geniculatis ad nodum bracteatis, staminibus monadelphis exsejtis, 
rudimento filamenti quinti. 

Folia cum petiolo 6-7 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, in acumen angustum 
producta. Pedunculi 1 poll, longi, circa medium bibracteati : 
bractese minutse, caducse. Spica semipollicaris, basi bibracteata, cir- 
citer 12-flora: floribus quadriseriatis. Bractea florales sub quoque 
calyce 3, herbacese, camosulse, anterior oblonga, 2 lin. longa, late- 
rales lineares, acutse, 1^ lin. longse. Calyx 2^ lin. longus, byalinus, 
ultra medium 5-Mus, segmentis lineari-subulatis setaceo-mucronatis 
3-nervibus. Corolla 5 lin. longa, alba : tubus parte inferiore cylin- 
dricus, superiore subito inflato-infundibuliformis ; limbi segmenta 
sequalia, rotundata, basi purpureo-maculata. Stamina exserta omnia 
basi membrana a basi corollas decurrente utrinque bairbata con- 
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jimcta. Stylui Btaminibus longior, Djiicc inciirrue, edentatus. Jit- 
thfro! pupureas, liuearos, loeuli approKiinati. — Crescit in regno War- 
ri«uai ; 11. temp, frigido. 

2. S. ietraplerus ; fruticORoa, Hubscaodens, glaber, foliis ovalibus apice 
breve acuminatis baai in pcliolum caulomque secus decuircntibus 
croDatis corioceia supra nitidis, spicia axillsribus oppositis et termj- 
nalibua aolitariis pedunculatis, bracteis herbaceis rhombeoM^uneatis 
longe ciispidnto-mucronatis ciliatja, corullffi bilubiatie laciniis gupc- 
rioribus nltiuB conjimctia reflexis. 

Frutmc debilis, S-lO-pedalis. Folia 9-10 poll. longH. S poll, lata, utrin- 
que densissiiDe Eneolatn. Spka in pedunculo subpollicari tetrsptei'o 
pollicoris, aquamoaa, ad basiin foUosa, fioribus oppositis dcciisaatis. 
Braciete denae quadrifariaiQ imbricatte, apice aquniroso-patulai. 
Bracleoke binceolatsB, longe acmninata:, ciliatffi. Caigg ad medium 6- 
fidus, aegmentis aeumiuatia. Corolla nlba, pollicaria, pubescena, tuba 
cylindrico subito in fauct^ui campanulatam transeunte, laduiis ciliatis 
apice emarginatis. Mlsmmla bturbutn, exaertaiexterioraaublibera, iii- 
tcriorabasi membraua conjunctuj rudimentum quinti gtanduhtforvte. 
— Crescit in regno Warreensi ; fl, temp, frigido. 

ESDOPOGON. 

E. inlejrifbliut ; foliis anguste cUipticis vel lanceolatis acuminatis iu 
petiolum alatim deeurrentibua auriculafis, bracteia bracteolisque liii- 
earibus pilis longia ciliutis calyccm subojquantibus, calyce rachiqiie 
brcvi tctragono viacoso-glaudulosis. 

Caulia suffruticosuB, 3-4-pcdaUs, rnraosissimua, teres, glaber, Spica ter- 
minales et axillarea, aiiuplicea, vel trichotouie coinpositie ; flores op- 
poaitsBj sessiles, dccussati. Calgx fere ad basim 5-partitua, segmeutis 
liiiearibua obtusis 3^ lin. longis. Corolla tubus lotigus, pai'te iufe- 
riore gradlia et ejlindricus, auperiore infundibuliformis : limbi aeg- 
meutu Ecqualia, rotundata. Slamina 4, medio tubo inserta, didy- 
uama, filamenta basi per paria cotijuucta. SlU/ma compresauiii, 
apice obtusum, obliquum, basi deuticulo auctum. Corolla 3-polli- 
caris, eestivatione convolute imbricata. Slylm intra barbam conditus. 
— Crescit in Concano ; fl. temp, frigido. 

EUELLIA. 

It. ebracteata ; caule bcrbaceo repentc ad nodos radicaiite, foliia ovato- 
roluiidutia basi truncatia grossc crciiatis pibs aiticulatis birtis longi- 
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uscule petiolatis, supremis (floralibus) viscoso-glandulosis, floribus in 
foliorum superiorum axillis solitariis vel geminis sessilibus, capsula 
octosperma. 
Folia cum petiolo (8 lin.) 2 poll, longa, 1 poll. lata. Calyx glandu- 
loso-pubescens, ebracteatus, 3-3^ lin. longus, ad medium 5-fidus, 
laciniis lineari-subulatis, superiore longiore. Corolla 8 lin. longa, laci- 
niis rotundatis. Stamina 4 : filamenta in canalem decurrentem, apice 
utrinque barbatum, stylum includentem, conniventia, ut ingenere En- 
dopogone ; anthersB biloculares, loculi glabri, basi acuti. — Crescit raro 
in Concano septentrionali sub arboribus ; fl. temp, frigido. 
This, and the R, elegam, Bot. Mag., 3389, (which has by some mis- 
take been considered by N. ab Esenbeck as identical with his Hemi- 
grapkia, but which is certainly a Ruellia^) are the only two species I 
have ever met with in this part of the peninsula. The capsule is 4 
lines long ; the seeds appear glabrous, but, when moistened with water, 
the closely-adpressed hairs with which they are covered rise up, in- 
stantly bristling in all directions. These hairs are simple, transparent 
tubes, with a simple spiral fibre throughout their length, like those 
mentioned by Kippist in vol. xix. of the Linn. Trans. 

Hypoestes. 

H. lanata; suSrutioosa, caule glabro geniculato adscendente, foliis 
lanceolatis acuminatis integris supra parce hispidulis subtus glabris 
margine ciliolatis, inflorescentia axillari terminalique folios.a tri- 
chotomo-spicata lanato-tomentosa, capitulis uni- bi- vel trifloris 
in foliorum floralium axillis oppositis solitariis sessilibus vel in 
apice ramuli brevis temis capitato-congestis, involucro communi 
diphyllo foliolis linearibus subsequaHbus oppositis planis ima basi 
connatis glanduloso-pubescentibus calyce duplo longioribus, in- 
volucro partiali (sub quoque calyce) diphyllo, foliolis subulatis calyce 
paulo longioribus. 

Folia breve petiolata, 4-5 poll, longa, 2-2^ lata. Calgx 3 lin. longus, 
5-fidus vel (laciniis duobus superioribus altius conjunctis vel in 
unum coalitis) 4-fidus : laciniis subulatis, uninervibus. Corolla 
resupinata, pollicaris, extus pubescens : labium superius ligulatum, 
obtusum, inferius oblongum, basi purpureo-maculatum, apice trilobum, 
lobis sequaUbtts. Filamenta pubescentia, purpurea ; antherse lutesB. 
Capituli fores 1-2, semper abortivi. — Crescit raro in sylvis umbrosis 
Concanensibus ; fl. temp, frigido. 
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Nat. Ord, COMPOSITE. 

CitLISTEPHFS. 

C.ooneolor; radicc lignosa percuui c baai divaricato-rnmosa glauca, 
ramia foliulis Qtlsccndeutibas brevibus pubcrulis, pedunculis ad apices 
ramornm ^litariis monocephalis, fotiis radicolibua oblongo-obo Ta- 
lis apicem versus obtuse scrratis rel dentatis, couUnis lintiBri-obiongis 
basim versus aiiguatioribua dcDtatia v. intcgris omnibua utriuquo 
gkndaloso-puuctatis glabris v. minute pubenilis, involucri aquamis 
exterioribus linearibus obtusis interioribus paulo brevioribus erectis 
foUaceiB dorea glanduloso-punctatis, iuterioiibus Uuearibus acutis 
dliatis. 

Jtitkerx setaceo-cnudalio : pappiig exterior coToneeformis, pappi iaterioris 
aetai 5, scabiK. laguUe flava?, 4-nerves, aabtus giandulis breviter 
stipitfltia niteutibiis conspersR. Achxaia cj-Umbicu, terelio, pilis 
adpresais liiapidiila. — Merita 4-6-pollicai3S. In rupibua prope 
MolwBUi a. Sept. et Oct. 

Tribo ETHUtra*. 
Adenooh. Genua novum. 

Cepiltilam multiflonim, RqtialiflDnmi InvotiiemtH imbncatum, teres, 
tqnnmia cflrtih^neis liiraufia mucronntis tnnernbii? ^landiJosi'i 
Iteceptaculum plniiiim, nlveolatum, fimbnlliferum Corolla regulans, 
tubnloaa, limbo 5-fi(Jo, Incmiis hneanbus acutis, tubo parce aracli- 
noidco, sub-3-plo brevionbus Anthera: subcssertte , filamenta 
brevia Stylus basi glaiiduln cupuliformi cmctus, rarais "subulatis 
cxaertis Aclufnium cybndraceum, apice truncatura, glabrum, lO-swl- 
catum, glandulosum Pappu» — Herba erecta, tamosa, sesqiii- 
pedalit , eaide angtilato, acahro, hispido , folus altemit «e»nliiui, 
lale eliipticta, utnnquf acutis, groaae aerralu, pilta articiilatit bulbo&is 
acabndis, glandiiloaia , c.ti^\i\i\\i peduncidalis, corymioio-pantcttlatn. 
Flores eterulei. Folia 2-3i poll. Imiga, \-\\ lata. 

A. Indieum. 

Creseit in montibua Syhadree, prope Pbonda Ghaut; fl. Sept. Every 
part of this plant, including corolla and anthers, is covered witli 
white, amooth, oval glands, like tbe eggs of some inseets. 
(To i^ fo>itiiiued.) 
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Appendix to the * SpiciLEaiA Gorgonea/ published in the * Flora of 
THE Niger Expedition *; by P. B. Webb, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 313.) 

Leguminos^. 

65. Tephrosia antkylloides, Hochst. A plant of which I believe no 
description is extant, and which is at onc6 distinguishable from T. apol- 
linea, DC, by its much larger and more pubescent leaves, and by its 
longer and rounder pods, thickly covered with soft down. It is a 
native of Abyssinia (Scliimper !) and Nubia (Kotschy I). 

67 a. j3Sschynomene macropoda, DC. This plant, a native of 
Senegal, which Mr. Bentham (Fl. Nigr., p. 302) believes to be a form 
of j^. Indica^ Linn., is to be added to our flora. 

68. Desmodium axillare, Rich. Considered in the Spic. Gorg. as a 
form of Desmodium tortuosum, Sw. Many specimens exist in our present 
collection ; and it will, pVhaps, be more prudent to retain it under the 
above name, until the whole groupe shall have been studied. At any 
rate, the B. osprioatreblum, Steud., appears to be a distinct species, and 
must be considered as a synonym of this plant. 

78 a. Ehynchosia Bocandeana, sp. n. Apparently an undescribed 
species, its nearest congener seems to be B. medicaginea^ DC, and it 
enters, therefore, into the section Uurhynchosia of Wight and Amott ; 
we give a technical description of it below.* 

IS b. Lonchocarpus FormosiantiSf DC This is a small tree, about 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, a native of Western Africa beneath 
the tropics, extending from Senegal to Guinea. It appears sufficiently 
distinct from Lonchocarpus sericeus, H.B.K., to which it has been 
likened. It approaches nearer to L. Domingensis, DC, whose flowers 
are said to be red : those of this elegant tree are' rose-coloured. It 
may have been cultivated originally in the Cape de Verd islands, on 
account of the beauty of its flowers ; it is, however, now found wild. 

78 a. Ehynchosia A species nearly allied to R. CarUftea, 

but without fruit. 

* R. canle tereti, retrorsum piloso ; foliolis amplis, coriaceis, viridibus, ntrinqoe 
pilosulis, subtiis reticnlatis, eglandulosis, lateraUbus ineeqailateris sabtriangularibus 
basi cuneatis, impari , rhomboideo, stipolis parvis pilosis ; racemis axillaribos, 2-8 
ex eadem axiUa, simplicibns, folio duplo triplove longioribns, subnovemfioris • floribiu 
remotis, calyee hirsuto, bilabiato, labio saperiore bidentato, inferiore trifido, laciniis 
lanceolstis acutis, infero angustiore longiore ; corolla decidoa, vexillo extus hirtnio, 
cglanduloso, alas excedente ; legmnine (juniore) acinaciformi, pubescente, dispermo. 
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73 b. Erjthrinn Se/iegaknm, DC, An elegant slirub, already found 
on tile piomontory of Cape Veril, and now in our present coUeclion 
from tlie i slim da. 

79 a. C^salpiiiia pulcherrima, 8w. This plout, the beauty of whose 
flowers has spread it tlirougliout the tropical world, must likewise be 
added (o our list. 

79 b. Guilandina Bondac, L. A ubiquitous phint, found on the 
buniing shores of the tropic in both hemisplieres.andwhich may, perhaps, 
be considered, as has been observed of the Cocoa Palm, aa one of the 
few plants whioh migrates, or has migrate<I, through the agency of the 
Atlnntio and Pacific currents. But I believe that M. Alphonse de 
CnndoUe has no du-ect evidence in regard to the migration of this 
plant as he has of the Cocoa. Its seeds are escp,edingly hard, and 
probably tenacious of vitality. 

7!) c. Cassia /W«^a, L, This plant, which is a native of the East, 
bnt cultivated in America, and probably in Africa, has escaped from 
plantations, and become spontaneous in the Cape de Verd islands, as 
elsewhere. 

81 a. Cassia Thora, L. This species, common throughout the tro- 
pica, has likewise been sent. 

85 a. TamarinduB Jitdiea, L. This tree, onltivated in Africa and 
America, has, perhaps, become wild in the C.ijie de Vnrd islnnd'. 

85 i. Afzelia A single specimen, in a very imperfect 

state, being without flowers or fruit, may be referred, not without great 
doubt to the above Africin genus. The young branch which has been 
sent IS thickith and stout and slightly covered, as well as the foot- 
stalks of the leaves with a short upright rusty donn. The leaves are 
altcmitc abruptly pmuate with two pair of leaflets. The common 
petiole mensures scarcely two inches in length, those of (be leaflets 
from two to three lines The leaflets are lauce-shapcd, somewhat 
roun led at tht. base ind tapering to a point at the summit, margi- 
natLd and at times =lial'*ly falcate ; they are entire, somewhat undu- 
lated like ba} kavcs at the edges, very coriaceous, with divergent veins 
and uumeious "itionn ncnous reticulations both on their upper and 
undei surface They aie peifectly smooth and shining, and above of a 
dicp gicen The upper pair are about four or five inches long and 
tno nchcs broid the lower slightly smaller, and somewhat more cgg- 
"1 1] ed This raiv p rlnps be the littlc-known Fmcovia lijuga of 
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Willdenow, which Sir J. E. Smith places under Afzelvay or it may be 
foand to belong to one of the neighbouring genera Authomta^ Ber- 
linia, or Cynometra, 

86 a. Desmanthus virgatuSy Willd. This, which forms part of 
our collection, is not mentioned as occurring elsewhere on the west 
coast of tropical Africa. It is found plentifully throughout the West 
Indies, and has probably been introduced into the Cape de Verd 
islands. 

89 a. Acacia Arabica, Willd., a tometUosa, Benth. A fragment of 
this tree, which produces a red gum of no commercial value, and 
which, under a variety of forms, is found both in Africa and Asia, 
occurs in our present collection. 

89 b. Dialium anomalum, sp. nov.* This singular plant, though it 
differs essentially from the species of Willdenow and Afzelius, 2). Crui- 
neeme (2). nitidum, Guillem. et Serr.) yet must necessarily appertain to 
the same group, whose generic character may be easily modified to 
admit it. The D, Cruineense varies much in the number of its floral ap- 
pendages, but never to the extent of the present species, as may be 
seen by the description below. The common type of the flower of D, 
Cruineense is that given in the * Flora of Senegambia,' but from the in- 
spection of several flowers from specimens in the herbarium of Mr. 
Gay, I find that the so-called petal is frequently wanting, and the 
ovary is then opposed to a void space as it is frequently in our plant, 

* Arbor? Viridensis. JRami Folia Panicula intricata, 

cymosa, ramosissima, axillaris ? ramnlis divaricatis seepissime incarvis floribundis, 
stomatibos crebris verruculosis. Pedunculi communes divaricato-cymosi, uti pedi- 
celli breviter ferrugineo-pubescentcs. Brctctea parvee, latae, squamseformes, caducis- 
simae. Flares mediocres. Calyx S-fidos, coriaceus, intus extusqne 'pubendus, laciniis 
oblongo-lanceolatis apiceincraasatis sabacutis caducis. Torus in fnndo calycis, crassns, 
persistens, pubescens, coloratus. Corolla nulla nisi pro petalo habendum staminodium. 
Stamina nunc in floribus lateralibus 2, opposita, laciniis caljcinis longiora, quorum 
unum laciniai calycinse oppositum, alterum intervallo inteijecto laciniis 2 altemat, 
nunc in floribus terminalibus 3, quorum tertium inter 2 priora intercalatum et cum 
laciniis 2 altema, unde trium duo proxima videntur et quasi geminata ad basim laci- 
niee qusdem et prope marginem ejus utrinque inserta. Stamen intermedium sespe 
in staminodium crassum stipitatum conversum, aliquando fit petaloideum, sed semper 
crassum et evenium ; quandoque in floribus perfectioribus stamina 4, 2 tum collate- 
raUa ad marginem laciniee utrinque inserta, 1 iis oppositum, et quartum abortivum 
inter stamen solitare et collateralium adelpbium positum. Ovarium, vel 1, ovatum, 
velntiuo-pubescens, stipitatum, stominibus ventre, dorso laciuise calycinse oppositum, 
in stylum glabrescent^, supra spatium vacuum inter stamina 2, vel supra stamen sen 
staminodiimi internodium, deflexum ; vel aliquando ovaria 2, inter se opposita, dorsis 
cum laciniis calycinis altemautia, lateribus ad staminum cohortem conversis. Ovula 
2, ad ovarii dorsum superposita. Fructus ignotus. 

2 Y 2 
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^H and eo likenise at other tiiues a peifect stamen occupies the place of 
^M the petal : oa that account it may, perhaps, be better to coiiaider tliis 
^B Bccesaory oi^n as a stnminoilc or abortive stamen. In the Seiiegaui- 
H biau plant it is thinner and more developed and pclaloidal than it ever 
^P beeomes in ours. lu D. Quimeme I never met ivilh four Bltuaens, as 
I in our species, nor has it ever two ovaria, which 0M\ir not very spar- 

iogly in the Cape de Verd plant. I have not been able to examiae 
flowers of D. ditcohr. Hook. fil. Fl. Nigr. p. 339 ; but as Mr. Benthaui 
describes them as containing two petals instead of one, and tUe sta- 
18 ns very short, lani nnnblo to refer the present plant to that apecies. 
Our plant is probably a tree throwing out laternl panicles from its 
asillaj after equinoctial rains, before the development of the leaves, 
lone have been seal. 

(Til bf can/mutd.) 
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l-seeded, the fertile cell being posterior, rarely anterior; less fre- 
quently 2-seeded. Seed with a minutely-pitted testa. 

Affinities. — Nearest to Diapenaiacea ; the stamens being in- 
serted between the petals as in that Order, and the anther-lobes of 
Campylostachys abbreviaia, diverging nearly in the same manner as in 
Pyxidanthera, As the stamens are interpetalous, these Orders shonld 
probably be associated with some monopetalous groupe which show 
a tendency to become polypetalous ; and their structure differs but 
little from that of the Orders of the Erical alliance, resembling them 
especially in their bracts and calyx. Should the female flowers prove 
to be really apetalous, as they appear to be, Stilbacea may possibly be 
a connecting link between Epacridea and Empetraceoi, 



On the Kooso, or Bbateba anthelmintica. 
{With a Plate.TxB. X.) 

It is not my intention to discuss the medical properties of the plant 
here represented : they will be found amply treated of in the July 
number (1850) of the 'Pharmaceutical Journal,' by Dr. Pareira. My 
attention was called to the plant by W. White Cooper, Esq., of 
Berkeley Square, as one that has proved, beyond all doubt, to be a 
specific for tape-worm, and more speedy than any other known remedy. 
At St. Thomas's Hospital it has been pretty extensively used, and the 
cases reported in the medical journals. 

As I fortunately possessed beautiful specimens of this plant in my 
herbarium, from the " Unio Itineraria," gathered by Dr. Schimper, in 
Abyssinia, I have thought a representation of the plant could not be 
unacceptable both to the botanist and to the medical practitioner. 
Bruce's figure is nothing to boast of; and the plate in the Diet, des Sc. 
Nat. only gives the analysis of the flowers. 

Nat. Ord. ROSACEA. Tribe Dryade^. 

Bkayeka, Kth. 

Gen. Char. Calyx ^wio basi bibracteolato turbinato, fauce intus annulo 
membranaceo constricta, limbi decempartiti laciniis biseriatis, quinque 
exterioribus multo majoribus oblongo-lanceolatis obtusis reticulato- 
venosis stellatim patentibus, quinque interioribus alternis minoribus 
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■patliuUtis. Corolla petaia 6, caljcia faoci inscrta, n 
I Slanina rircitcr rigiiiti, cum pelalis inseita ; /lamsnta libera, ia- 
' RqniloDgEi, aulkercB biloculares, longitudinohter delilsmntea. Ooaria 

3, fundocnlyciainsideutia, libera, unilocularia,oci(^uiuco, v. geiniiiU, 

peniliilis. Stffli terminales, e chIjcU fauce exactti, snrsum incrassati ; 

atiffmala eubpcltntlm ililatHta, oreiiato-bbata. Tntctut ? 
Arbor Myuiaii-a, teraffititapedalU, 06 oirei imtlMlmitttkat oeltArU, 

ramulif lomeiUotu-Bilhii*, foUorum delapsormn eicalriaibiu anMulafit, 

foUis eonftylim alternU ft iiUerrupU mperipinnalU, roUulis oiilotifit, 
I terratU, mari/inf el nereu tailui eilioiU, stipuUs pflioh luui tlUaiata 

temiampifxitauli adnalia, llnribus in eytaas repeliU tlkivlvmu, liicari- 

oato^flexKOtii, jiedieellU htui bractea ovaia ilipatU. Endl. 
Bragera anthehidntiea, Eimth, in Brayer Notic. in toI. viii. 1304 ; 

Diet. Class. (I'Hist. Nut. toI. ii. p. 501, cuni Ic. flor. ; De Caitd. 

Prodr. vol. ii.p. 533; Schimp. It. Abyss. Diet. 2(le ed. n. 930. 
Ciuso vel Bohiiia ji&ymiHca, Bruce It. ed. 8to. vol. vii. p. 181, 

AtL t. 23 et 33. 
Hagenia Abgitinica, Willd. Sp. PI. ed. 2. p. 331. 
Has. The high nountry of Abjasinin, Bruce. Ad pnguin Dendernin 

distriotn TJmhat, provinciaj Tigreiisis Agama. 1838. fkkimpei: 

Only one species is known to botanists. In the obove definition of 
the genus, the character aeems very correctly drawu, but our specimens 
are evidently citlier dicccioiis or polygamous, wo think the former. Out 
of our two specimens, one lias all the flowers as represented at our 
figs. 3, 't, and 5 (clearly female) ; thu other as at figs. 0, 7, anil S (male 
flowers). The great Abyssinian traveller, Bruce, appears to have been 
the first to have brought the virtues of this plant into notice. lie says, 
in his Tnivias, " The Cnsso (Pe Candolle calls it Coh. or Ckibotz) ia 
one of the most heantiful of Ahyssinian trees, — among the most 
useful, too. I never saw it in the Kolla, or Arabia, or in any other 
part of Asia and Africa. It is on instance of the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, tluit the range of tliis tree does not extend beyond the limits 
of that disease, of which it seems designed to be the cure. 

"The Abyasiiiians of both sexes, and at all ages, are troubled with 
a dreadful eoiuj)lnint, which habit, however, eaahles them to hear witb 
a kind of iiidiUciciiee. Every incUvidnal, once a month, evacuates 
a lnrf,'c number of worms ; not the tape-worms, nor the kind ivhich 
troubles chihlrcu, but of the aort culled ^hcarUc^. The method of 
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promoting these evacuations is by infusing a handfull of diy Cmso 
flowers in about two English quarts of Bouza, or the beer they make 
from Teff. After being steeped all night, the liquid is lit the next 
morning for use. While the patient is taking the Cusso^ he makes a 
point of being invisible to liis friends, and continues at home from 
morning till night. Such was the practice of the Egyptians, after 
using a particular medicine. It is alleged that the want of this drug 
is the reason why the Abyssinians do not travel ; or if they do, most 
of them are short-lived. Gentle, safe, and efficacious as the Omao is 
in its native country, I cannot doubt that the superior skill of our 
physicians would tiu*n it to the advantage of mankind in general, were 
it known in Europe.'* 

• VicTomA Begins. 

Under the head of Jmherstia fiobilis, at p. 315 of this volume, we 
incidentally noticed the fact of seeds of Victoria Regina having been 
transmitted from England to India, with the view of adorning the tanks 
of that country with this most glorious aquatic. We have now the 
pleasure of stating, that from seeds sent out by the Eoyal Gardens 
of Kew, to Trinidad, to Mr. Purdie, Curator of the Botanic Garden, 
plants were reared and flourished, and from thence we are now im- 
porting well-ripened seeds, which we are distributing in Ceylon, and 
to the hothouses of North America. 

In the Eoyal Gardens our plants are still (October) in the most 
flourishing condition. From them in part, and in part from the 
splendid specimens at Syon, a fasciculus of four imperial folio, highly- 
coloured plates, with accompanying description, is preparing by Messrs. 
Eeeve and Benham (the drawings and lithographs by Mr. Fitch), 
which is nearly ready for publication. 



Me. Spruce's Dried Plants of the Amazon, 

The second distribution of the valuable collections of Mr. Spruce, 
made on the Amazon and its tributaries, is in progress. Our own set 
has been received, and we have the pleasure of being able to say that 
the specimens are mostly from Santarem, for the greater part either 
new or very rare, in excellent condition (and Mr. Spruce furnishes 
samples with no niggardly hand) ; and^ what adds vastly to their 
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valne, they nre named by Mr, Bentham, who hns generously under- 
taken thia laborioUB task for the entire of Mr. Spruce's phEcnogamous 
plants. 
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Fasdctdu* II. of the Stbkim RnODODENDitoKa. 
The whole of the platea (ten) for the second faaciculiis of the Ehodo- 
(Icndrons of Sikkiin Himalaya are prepared, and wiE aoon be publialied 
by Mes3]-s. Reeve and Benham. So rich is that coiiutrj in Ehododen- 
drons, that Dr. Hooker, by his single personal reaearehes, has discovered 
species enough to furnish a third fasciculus (of the same number of 
plates), and all of equal interest with those given in the first. 



Griffith, th& lale William, F.L.S., ^-c, ^v. : Posthcmocs Papers 
bfgueal/ied to the Honourable the Emt India Company, ^e. 
Having already given a general notice of this important work, and 
of the early volumes which appeared, we have only now to state that 
we have received firom the Directors of the Honourabla the East India 
Company : — 

1. Vol. II., 8vo, entitled ' Itinerary notes of Plants collected in the 
Khasyah and Boutan Mountains, 1S37-3S, in Affghnnistan and 
neighbouring countries, 1.839-41,' accompanied by a Map of India, 
illustrating the travels of the lale William Griffiths, as described in 
liis Journals and the localities of the Griffithian Herbaria, hetiueathed 
to the Hononiible the Court of Dirccfors of the E I C 
2 Pirtll of the NotuK ad Plintns Asnticns. 8so, \u. On tht 

Higher Cryptogimou? Phuts TJus htter is accompinicd bv 
i An Atlas m hrge 4to, cntitleil ' Icones Planlarura Asnticarum 
Pirt II including eolourul Plates, Tab 63 138 
These works will be of gnat lalue to those nho are privileged to 
pirtakc of the Gnlfithian Herbarium, non in the course of distn 
bntion by the hberality of the E I C Thcv display in an emment 
degree the botanical mdnstry of IJic author but nc lament to =ee 
cierj pagL dishgured hy the ripcited ind the giosscst misspelling and 
mispimts ivludi might casilj hive beta i\oided 
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Report on the "Bkown Scale," or Coccus,* w injurious to the 
Coffee-plants in Ceylon; in a letter from the late Geobge 
Gabdneb, Esq., Director of the Botanic Garden at Peradenia, 
addressed to the Colonial Secretary, Colombo. (Communicated by 
the Eight Hon. Earl Grey, Chieif Secretary for the Colonies. 
With a Plate, Tab. XII.) 

Sib, — Agreeably to the instructions oontaiAcd iji your letter to me 
of the 12th ult., I have the honour to inform you that I have visited 
the Coffee districts therein mentioned, and collected such information 
as I have been able to gain regarding the nature, histoiy, and effects of 
the " Brown Scale," or " Bug," which for some years has been infest- 
ing the Coffee estates of the Central Province, and now beg to lay be- 
fore you, for the information of His Excellency the Gt)vernor, the fol- 
lowing report. 

As it would be impossible to understand thoroughly the effects 

* Being anxious, if possible, to pnbhsh the name of this insect, I appHed to J. 
E. Gray, Esq., of the British Museum, to whom I sent the drawing. That gen- 
tleman most kindly gave me the following information : — 

" I betieve that the Coccus of the Coffee-tree is as yet unnamed in the scientific 
catalogues. LedermiiUer, in his ' Nachlehre seiner mikroskopischen Gremiiths und 
Augen-ergotzung,* 1762 (p. 16-20, t. 9, f. 1, 2), has described and figured an insect 
found on the Coffee-tree, which evidently belongs to the same family, but not to the 
same genus, and is probably identical with the Coccus of the Orange-tree {C. hesperi- 
dum). He observed that the Coffee-tree up to that time had been regarded as ' ein 
reiner nnd keischer Baum.' 

" M. J. F. Charpentier (Cossigny, ' Moyens d' Amelioration des Colonies,* 8vo, 
1802, vol. ii. p. 144) observes : — ' Les Arabes attachent aux pieds des cafiers une 
petite bande de toile, large de deux on trois doigts, imbib^e d'une huile particuliere ; 
ils ont vraisemUablement Tintention d'elcigner les insectes par ce moyen. Dans les 
lies AMcaines, nous avons vu perir plus d*une fois les cafiers, et meme d'autres 
arbres, qui etoient converts dlnsectes blancs, qu'on nommoit Poua^, et qui avoient un 
duvet tres-fm, assez semblable a celui de la cochinelle.' At vol. iii. p. 371, he ob- 
serves : — L'auteur avance que la naissance et la multiplication des pucerons blancs, 
qui d^troisent quelquefois les cafeieres, sont dues k Tetetement des arbres : il ne for- 
moit aueune prenve de oette assertion hasard^. Les arbres qui n*ont pas ete 6t&t6B 
n'en sont pas plus exempts que les autres : d*ailleurs, il y a cinquantc ans que ces 
pucerons exist^rent k THe de la Reunion : ils detruis^rent alors la plus grande partie 
des cafiers de la Cdonie : depms cette ^poque, les habitants ont continue d'^tlter les 
cafiers, et cette maladie n'a pas reparu,' &c. 

" Mr. Adam Whi^^ informs me, that about three or four months ago, Professor 
Goodsir had this Coccus sent to him, and an account of it was probably read at 
one of the Edinburgh Societies." 

Mr, Westwood considers that two distinct species of Cocctts are represented in 
Mr. Gardner's drawing, and refers me to * The Gardeners' Chronicle ' of Oct. 7, 1848, 
for observations on the Coccus of the Co£Spe^]^ant ; but there is nothing relating to 
the particular species of Coccus, simply an extract from Mr. GKurdner's Beport, 
which had then recently been received at the Colonial Office. 
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■niE "brown scale, 

which the insect prwtuces without (i knowledge of its atmctnre and 
Auctions, I shall, in the first uistonce, detnil these, at least so much 
of them as I havo been able to verify. 

The first thlug that attracts atlention, on looking at a Coffee- 
tiee which has for aomo time been iiifeetcd vith the "bag," is the 
number of brownish- coloured wart-like bodies that stud the young 
shools, and occasionally the inargina of the under-side of the leaves. 
Each of these marks, or saiias, is a tmnaformeU female "bng," con- 
tainiug a lai'ge number of eggs, which are hatched within it. When 
the young ones come out from their neat they nin about over thf 
plant, looking very much like small woodlice ; and at this period of 
their Uvcs there is no distinction between the male and the female. 

Shortly after being hatched the males generally seek the under-side 
of the leaves, while the females prefer the young shoots as a plaee of 
abode. In these localities they attach themselves to the cuticle of the 
plant, for the purpose of unde^ing certain transformations, which, 
being different in the two sexes, reijuire to be descnbed separately. 

If the under surfnce of a young leaf of an infected Coffee-tree be 
examined with the miked eye, it nill be found to be studded, more or 
less thickly, particularly on its lower half with minute yellowish-white 
coloured specks, of an oblong form These are the larvaa of the 
mates being trnnsformed into / pis b th th wn kin S m f 
these specks arc al«i\s in i p i t t t tl th th f U 

grown ones being of a ttliiti hi d ly 1 1 Of 

those which arc ot this sl/c s h h t 1 t p 

jiearaiice than others and, if m n 1 th mfi w 11 h f I 

to be empty, llie perfect nnn Ihag dt ] btfth 

darker-coloured ones irc exnin 1 tl mm th n ly 

perfect insect will be found w tl t I 11 t t th ml f 
oblong form, of a jcllowisb 1 th tl rud n t f w u 

each side attached to the lowe p t f tb th nil 1 ppl 1 

to the sides. It has six legs th f Id b d t 1 b k 

nl n 
th h rt 



pllu 1 



wards, aud the two anterio 


f 1 It h t 


which arc directed backwards 


df tl t Ip t 1 t 


bristles, the central one of wl 


h 1 th tb k dl 


other two. 




Wbcu the transformation 1 


1 il t I nd 11 


rcaelicd maturity, it makes 
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case by which it was covered. All its organs have then attained their 
full size. The head is of a somewhat globular form, with two rather 
prominent black eyes in front, and two long antennae, each with eleven 
joints, hairy throughout, and with a tuft of a few longer hairs at their 
apices. The legs are also hairy. The wings are horizontal, of an 
obovate-oblong shape, membranous, and a little longer than the bristles 
of the tail. They have only two nerves, neither of which reaches so far 
as the tips. One of them runs close to the external margin, and is 
much thicker thaii the other, which runs at some distance from the in- 
ternal margin. Being possessed of wings, the full-grown male is much 
less seldom seen on the Coffee-bushes than the female. 

The female, like the male, attaches herself to the surface of the 
plant, the place selected being usually the young, shoots ; but she is also 
to be met with on the margins of the under-side of the leaves. On the 
upper surface neither male nor female can attach themselves. But 
unlike the male, which derives no nourishment from the juices of the 
plant, the female, as soon as she has fixed herself, punctures the cuticle 
with a proboscis on her chest, by which she abstracts the juices 
that nourish her. In the early pupa state of the female, ,she is easily 
distinguished from the male by being more elliptical and much more 
convex. 

As she increases in size, the skin extends and becomes smooth and 
dry, the rings of the body are effaced, and, losing entirely the form 
of an insect, she has for some time a yellowish pustular-like shape, 
but ultimately assumes a roundish-conical form, and a dark brown 
colour, until she has reached nearly the full size. She still possesses 
the power of locomotion, and her six feet are easily distinguishable 
on the under surface of her corpulent body ; but at no period of her 
existence has she wings. 

It is about the period of attaining her full size that impregnation 
takes place ; after which the scale becomes somewhat more conical, 
assumes a darker colour, and becomes permanently fixed to the surface 
of the plant by means of a cottony substance interposed between it 
and the cuticle to which it adheres. 

The scale, when frdl grown, exactly resembles, in miniature, the hat 
of a Cornish miner, there being a narrow rim at the base, which gives 
increased surface for attachment. It is about one line and a half in 
diameter, by about one line deep, and appears perfectly smooth to the 
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naked eye, but when examined witli a powerful magnifier, it is found 
to be studded with very minute wurta, which at flrat sight give it a 
dotted appearuuce. It is entirely destitute of liairs, except the margin 
of the rim, which is cilialed. 

The number of eggs contained in one of these scales is prodigioua, 
amounting, in one which I counted, to no less tliou 691. The eggs 
are oblong, of a pale tlosh-colotir, and perfectly smooth. In some of 
the scales which I have esamincd, the eggs had just been hatched, 
and, when laid on the field of tiio microscope, exactly resembled those 
masses of life so often seen iu old dry chocses,* 

The insect, I find, belongs to the genua Coceue, and ia, therefore, a 
congener of that which produces the 'Cochincal of commerce. So far 
as the only books f within my reach enable me to judge, it seems to be 
the Ooccua edonidmii of Linmeus, which he mentions as being commoti 
on evergreen trees in Asia, such as the Camellia, &c. He gives no de- 
scription of the male, bat his character of the female agrees pretty 
well with the Coffee one, except in being less conical in the scale state. 
[f not the same, it ia a very nearly allied species. 

It is not tdl afler the pest has existed on an estate for two or three 
years that it shows itself to any alarming extent. During the first year 
only a few of the ripe scales are seen scattered over the bushes, gene- 
rally on the younger shoots, sometimes on the margins of the under-side 
of the leaves, but, should the trees be in bearing, most commonly on 
the footstalks of the berries. The crop this season does not suffer 
much, and the appearance of the tree is scarcely altered. The following 
year, however, brings a change for the worse. The scales are found 
to Lave become more numerous, and if the young shoots and the under 
sides of the leaves are esamincd, they will be found to he covered with 
numberless white specks, which prove to ho the young scales in a more 
or less forward state. The clusters of berries have assumed a black 
smutty appearance, Lave a more numerous crop of scales than during 
the previous year, and, if the clusters are watched, it wiU be found 

• One or more small yellow maggots are somelimcs found miicd with the e^s, 
wliieh are, no doubt, the larvse of some other insect, the tfgs of which had hcen de- 
[■oaitcd in Che scale nheu it was soft. 

\ These are thu 1 Itth edition of the ' Syslcnia Nalurte ' of Linnicus, in the Gai'den 
Iiihrury, mid 1>e»hayr<s' anil Milne Edniu^ls's edition of Lamaivk's 'Animiiit:i saca 
Verlrbres,' in my oivii^ but the fonner is now itpnordit of fanlf a century old, and 
the latter contains dcscrintioDfl of only a inry feu species of (Joccas. It is much 
lo be wished (hnt the Garden Library coulaiiicd a goud modern work on Eutomoli^. 
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that a number of their berries fall off before coming to maturity. The 
general health of the tree now also begins to fail, and it acquires a 
blighted appearance ; a slight loss of crop is sustained, but not to any 
extent. 

The third season exliibits a still greater deterioration. The whole 
plant has then assumed a deep black colour, as if soot had been 
thrown over it in great quantities. This colour is caused by the 
growth of a black parasitic fungus on the young shoots and the 
upper surfaces of the leaves, where it forms a thin fibrous coating, 
not unlike a piece of vdvet or felt. When this substance is ex- 
amined with a powerful microscope, it is seen to consist of a dense 
interlaced mesh of fibres, each made up of a single series of minute 
oblong vesicles applied end to end. This fungus, I find, belongs 
to the genus Aniennaria^ and believe it to be an undescribed species. 
It never makes its appearance on the tree tiU after the Coccus, or 
" bug," has been a long time on it, and is, no doubt, produced by 
the unhealthy state to which the plant has been reduced, owing to 
the vitiation of its juices by the insect : as certainly as the *' scale " 
never appears on the upper surface of the leaf, so surely does the An- 
tennaria never appear on the under one. 

At this period the yoimg shoots have an exceedingly disgusting 
look, from the dense mass of yellowish pustular-like scales that are 
forming on them. The leaves, in consequence of the abstraction of 
their juices, alike by the animal and the vegetable parasite, become 
shrivelled and evidently diminished in size ; and the trees, which in 
their healthy state appeared to cover the ground, now seem to stand 
out singly. On the best trees so infected, about two-thirds of the 
crop is lost, and on many scarcely a berry is to be seen. 

On trees thus diseased, immense numbers of a small black species of 
ant are found crowding those portions of the plant on which the young 
scales are most abundant. By the managers of some estates it was 
suggested to me that there might be some ccmnection between the two 
animals ; but there is nothing further in it than the fact that the ants 
puncture the scales for the sake of the fluid matter within them, and 
in this way they no doubt prevent numbers from coming to perfection. 

Besides the scale, there is another species of Coccus sometimes 
found on Coffee-trees, but never to the same degree. The female 
of this kind never changes into a scale, but wraps herself up in a 
white cottony matter after impregnation, and there producing her eggs, 
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dies. Tliia insect hns aometiineB boen obaerTcd in Codec estates, pre- 
vioua to the appeamnce of Hut Scnle; but there Is evidently no cou- 
neotion between them. 

c aa 1 hfive been able to asGcrtain, tho Coffee-trcca of the 

( island were ucver affected with the " scale " till the jear 1843, when 

\ Capt. Bobertson first observed it on & few Coffee-bnshes on his estate 

I called Lapallagallii. Tliis estate, together with a few others, is situated 

I immediately on the western boundary of the great ceutrnl mountaiu 

V range overlooking the country of the Four Korles, aud the tract is 

known by the name of the Muruta district. Since then the pest has 

been gradually progressing easiwiird through the Dolishagic, Ambe- 

gomoH, Kotmnlu, Fusilana, Delotte, II utuisgiria, aud Kuncklea districta, 

but having only appeared within the last two years in the latter placea, 

its ravages have not yet been so destructive there as in the former 

The cause of the first appearance of the scale on the Coffee-bush 
is variously accounted for. Capt. Rotertson's neighhnura attribute its 
first introduction to the island to bis having imported it on some 
Mocha Coffee-plants from Bombay. The superintendent of one of 
the estates near Cnptain Kohertsoa's, having first observed it on some 
vigoroua plants near the Coohe lines, ascribed its production to the rich 
manuring supplied by the CooUes. Others, such as Mr. Anstruther, 
believe it to be spontaneous in its origin, and assert tliat bad planting, 
and alloiving water to accumulate iibout the roots of tiic plant, has 
been the original cause of its production. 

Tliat the " bug " is considered by the natives to be indigenous to 
the island, there can be no doubt ; but the evidence on whieh they 
found their belief docs not appear to be sufficiently strong. By -Mr, 
Jayctitekc, of Jlodlinr, Kandy, a most intelligent native, who is passion- 
ately devoted to i^ricultural and liorticuUural piirsuits, I am informed 
that he has known the " bug " for many years as a ])cst on the fruit- 
tn;es of the native villagers, such as the Guava ; but that he has never 
seen it so widely spread as during the last few years. By Captain 
lUibertson I was likewise informed, that when he pointed it out to the 
natives, they seemed to be familiar with it. Mr. Little, of the 
Pahanyke estate, in the Ambegamoa district, told me that he had 
noticed it abimdantjy on a Gua^a-trce near liis house, in the year 
IS 13, tlie same year in which it appeared at <^Lpfuiii Kobertsou's, and 
two years before any of his own Coffce-lrccs became aflccted. The 
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villagers, be said, were well acquainted with it, and told him that 
it generally made its appearance every three or four years. I must, 
however, observe, that I have questioned my head-gardener, and the 
draughtsman, on the subject ; and although both of them have been con- 
nected with the Peradenia Garden for the last twenty years, and, conse- 
quently, likely either to have seen or heard of such an insect, yet neither 
of them can remember anything of the " Ceffee bug " till within the 
last few years, though they have long been well acquainted with some- 
what similar but very different species, inhabiting other kinds of trees. 
This is a fact well worthy of being kept in view, as the draughtsman 
is a person who has a keen eye for distinctions among natural objects, 
and therefore less likely to be mistaken than common observers, parti- 
cularly native ones, who most likely have confounded the " Coffee 
bug " with other kinds well known to be indigenous. 

In the course of my present investigations, I have met with a num- 
ber of nearly allied species of Scale Coccus infesting different kinds 
of trees and plants, some of which have spread this season to a very 
great extent. Nearly all the Oleanders in the Peradenia Garden are 
at present overrun with a kind of " scale," which is much larger and 
flatter than the Coffee one, and which, when near its maturity, becomes 
enveloped in a tuft of white cottony matter. Its effect on the tree is 
quite the same as that of the Coffee one, the upper surface of the 
leaves and the young shoots becoming even more densely covered 
with the black matter which gives such a dismal look to the plants. 
The same species also infests the Thevetia neriifolia and the Buddhist 
tree (Plumeria acuminata) , all of which possess a milky juice ; and as 
yet I have seen it on no other tree. Another species, about the same 
size as the last, but a little more convex, destitute of cottony substance, 
but exuding a gummy kind of matter round the part it adheres to, is 
very common at present on the Gendaruasa vulgaris — the Kalu- 
Waeraniya of the Singalese. A much larger species than either of 
these was pointed out to me on the Hon. Mr. Fortescue's estate, at 
Kotmalu, inhabiting the leaves of the large green Aloe {Fourcroya 
gigantea). Another kind infests the Jack, another the Mango ; and 
one, different from aU, has just been brought to me from Dambool, ad- 
hering to the branch of a Lantana, 

During my recent excursion it was ascertained that the Coffee 
Coccus now exists very abundantly on many other trees, giving 
them the same aspect and producing similar effects. Thus, I have 
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observed it on the Lime, tlio Qiiai'a, the Myrtle, the Hose, Caret/a 
arborea, and Vitex Nejwido, — the two bist are common roadside trees. 
It aeema, howCTer, veiy certnin thnt until within the last five years it 
haa not been known to attack the Coffee-plant. In most of the dia- 
tricta that I have just visited, the Coffee-lrces of the villagers were 
found to be quite as much affected as those on plantations. In the 
Botanic Garden at Peradenia there is scarcely a tree that is not 
Bomeffhnt infested. It is, therefore, acnrcely possible to believe thnt 
had the Coffee " bng " been in existence in Ceylon previons to the 
present epidemic, its effects mnst Lave been observed at one period or 
another on the native Cofl'ee. 

Some managers of estates believe it to have been introduced to them 
on young plants brought from native villages, but, on questioning them, 
I found that they had no better grounds for their assertion than con- 
jecture. On Mr. Fairholme's estate, at Dimboola, it was first seen, 
atont two years ago, on a single bush in the oidy part of it that is 
planted wifh village plants. The buah was taken up and burned, and 
no bug has since appeared on that portion of the estate. Had the pest 
been brought from the village it is not at all likely that it would ha e 
been eonfin It 1 pi t 

If, as M A trat! er ppo es th nat f th d d b d 
planting ha yih g t d w th t n C jt R b rt tt 

of Lnpallag 1! f th t hk ly I h se C vl t h 

given birth t t t 1 t t 1 fl d I ctU t fi Id 

which to be t n 1ft U f 1\ 11 tl 

surrounding tt f ry'y ^ dco{tlvtl 

holes that > 1 f tl j pi t m t h t 1 hk p t 

without out! i t t th t th t d 1 t th m 1 m 

the surface I tl t th y m t b b 11 j pi I th f 

is certain, f th f t th t th I t t f tl m t y th 

island. The roots of the plants must also have found great difficulty 
in penetrating through tbc sides of the hole^ , and, indeed, the whole 
appearance of the trees shows that mafterb an, not going on well 
with them at the bottom Nearlj all of them hue a lankj look, 
throw out few or no lateral shoots from thtir lower branches, and on 
an average only yield, at the be?t of time, from four to five cwt of 
Coffee per acre, or about one-half of the u'suhI crop of average estates 
in other districts, 

{To Se coiitiaxed.) 
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Letter from Mr. Berthold Seemann, Naturalist of H.M.S. 
Herald's Voyage in 1849 and 1850. 

{Continued from p, 182.) 

Of all the States composing the Republic of Mexico, none are less 
known than Sinaloa, Durango, and Chihuahua. Partly through fear of 
savage Indians, partly for want of pecuniary means, they have been 
avoided by almost eveiy traveller ; and those authors who have given 
a general description of the country have treated them vaguely, or 
confined themselves to enumerating the obstacles which prevented them 
from investigating this interesting portion of the Mexican confederation. 
As to botany, and natural history in general, the north-western states 
are an unexplored field. Few naturalists have ever visited them ; and 
the specimens that have been transmitted to Europe by amateurs have 
mostly proved new to science. I was, therefore, extremely anxious to 
visit these regions while the Herald was surveying the southern por- 
tion of the Californian Gulf ; and when I arrived, in November 1849, 
at the port of Mazatlan, I lost no time in making preparations for a 
start. 

I left Mazatlan on the 23rd of November, and on the same day 
reached San Sebastian, a small town, distant about fifty miles. The 
road, after traversing, for several miles, tiresome Mangrove-swamps, 
ascended slightly, but became hardly more interesting. It being 
the dry season, most plants were leafless, and aU the herbage burnt 
up : here and there, indeed, a few evergreen Fig-trees, some Mimosa, 
and arborescent Cacti were seen. Those in flower were still fewer 
in number. I observed two Cassias, an Acacia, and the Ipomoea arho- 
rescens, Don, here termed Palo bianco, from its white bark and flower. 
Nor does it seem that the wet season calls into life a much more varied 
flora. The soil is very poor ; — of which the numerous spiny trees and 
shrubs, their small dimensions, and the absence of large foliage, give 
a mournful, but decisive proof. 

Having visited San Sebastian in 1848, I remained but a day. The 
principal employment of the people of this place is cutting Log-wood 
{Hcematoxylon Campechianum, Linn.), and the cultivation of Maize 
and Maguei : the latter is grown for the sake of extracting from it 
the " Aguardiente de Maguei," a highly stupifying beverage. The 
gardens are fuU of a tree named Guamuchil {Pithecolobium dulce, 
Benth.), the red fruit of which is boiled and eaten. Besides the fruit, 
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the tree is beneficial in another way : from ita bark onti the root of the 
Tahachiii {Poiaciana pulcherriaia, Linn.) a decoction is made, which ia 
admitted to be one of the beat remedies for curing cataaeouB diseases, 
especially the lepra. Pot the same malady, the inhabitants of tropical 
America possess many excellent remediea. In the Isthmus of Panama 
they use the leayes of the Malva {Miiiachra capilata, Linn.) and the 
bark of the Palo de Buba {Jacsraiida BakitmeMii, E. Br.) and that of 
the Nance {Brt/»onema cotinifolia, H.B.K.). The MaWa, however, 1 
consider as one of the most effectual. 

The first part of the road fi'om San Sebastian was very monotonous, 
passing through Maguei plantations, remarkable for their stiff and 
uncouth appearance. Towards the afternoon I came into a more 
varied landscape— to the foot of the Andes, or Sierra Madre, as they 
are called. Tlie oppressive atmosphere of the coast was lesa felt at 
every step, the air became cooler and more agreeable to a European 
constltntjon, and, although the exeessive dryness continued, a few 
stragglers of the Oak and Tir showed themselves. In the evening of the 
S6th of November, I reached the village of Copala, and on the follovr- 
ing day that of Santa Lucia. Of all the places I have seen in Mexico, 
none has pleased me more than Santa Lucia. Situated about 4,000 
fcet above the aea, enjoying throughout the year a temperate climate, 
it lies in a romantic valley, encircled by elevated mountains, which 
admit a view of the Pacific Ocean. The Louses of the Indians, scat- 
tered over nn undulated surface, are surrounded by that beautiful 
vegetation in which the graceful forms of the tropics are harmoniously 
blended into the flora of the temperate zone. The Acacia and Mi- 
mosa stand in company with the Oak, the Pir, and the Thalictrurrt. 
Hardy JJmbellifera and Composita: arc mixed with AUlrcemerin, Citp7iea, 
Tupa, Lobelia, and LopJwepermum, from which hronze-coloured hum- 
ming-birds suck the sweet nectar. 

Nearly every hedge is overgrown by a splendid creeper, the Ipomcea 
Schiedeana, Ham. Its azure flowers are remarkably large, from four to 
fiveinehesacross, and set so close together that hardly a leaf is to be seen, 
and the plant resembles a blue sheet, from whence the vernacular name, 
"Manto de la Vugm," or Cloak of the (Holy) Virgin. There is 
another plant of grtat beauty in these parts, the FoincetHa pulcher- 
rima, now common m European gardens. About Santa Lucia, where 
it is called tataUnn, it grows in damp and shady places. An extract 
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from its bracts mixed with lime-juice gives an excellent scarlet dye. 
In the city of Durango the same plant is cultivated in every garden, 
and is there termed " Noche bueno," because it flowers about Christ- 
mas (Noche bueno of the Spaniards). 

Leaving Santa Lucia I passed Ocotes, — a place deriving its name 
from the Ocote, a Fir from which pitch is made, — and reached, on the 
1st of December, the rancho of Guadalupe, situated about 6,000 feet 
above the sea. Consisting of porphyry and melted rocks, forming 
steep mountains, awful precipices and rugged ravines, all covered by i 
dense forest, the vicinity of Guadalupe gives a fair idea of the Sierra 
Madre in general. The Amentacece and Contfera form the principal 
part of the vegetation. The most common trees are Oaks, of which 
the herbarium contains sixteen species ; but they have neither the size 
nor the grandeur of the Oaks of northern Europe. Of Coniferce there 
are eight, belonging to the genera PinuSy Abies, Cupresam, Juniperus, 
and Taxodium, Eminently numerous are the Ericacea: the genus 
Arbutua alone being represented by eight species, five of which are 
middle-sized trees, with greenish flowers, three, low shrubs, bearing 
scarlet blossoms. ' Families of great extent are the Composita, Papi- 
lionacea, and Scrophularinea, The Lobeliacea, Geniianene, (Enotherea, 
and Labiatce are less abundant. 

Of all the localities in the Sierra, the barancas, or ravines, are the 
most productive. Near Guadalupe I found in such a place, among 
many other rare plants, a Zonicera, a Fibumumy a rooting Hydrangea, 
and a new (?) species of Cupresam (no. 2000), vernacularly termed 
Cedro de la sierra.* It is a tree attaining a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
whose branches are nearly horizontal, differing in this respect consider- 
ably from C, aempervirens, Linn. The leaves are small, and smell like 
those of Juniperw Sabina, In habit the Cedro resembles the Tascate, a 
Juniperus (no. 2001) very common throughout the sierra. Both, how- 
ever, may easily be distinguished by the fruit, and the localities in 
which they grow. The Cedro only vegetates near running streams, 
while the Tascate is found in dry places. The genus Cupressus having 
a representative in the Mexican flora, it is remarkable that C, semper- 
mrens, cultivated in the gardens, never produces fruit, though plenty of 
flowers. In order to propagate it, seeds must be procured from Europe. 

* The tree called " Cedro de la tierra caliente " by the Mexicans, is Cedrela 
odorata, Linn. 
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In nsccnding towarda the top of tlic aicrra the temperature had I 

graduully decreased, but fortunotcly uot faUcii to the <Tccucg point. I 

On proceeding, however, everything partook of a wintry aspect, and I 1 

became soon aware that my principal harvest waa over. At 8,000 feet 
the Evergreen Oak had disappeared, the Fir being tlie only tree. Of 
herbage, notliing remained but brown leaves; and the little streams, 
which at a lower devation gave variety to the sylvan scene, were 
covered with ice one to two inches tliick. The nights were bitterly 
cold, and in vain did I try to get a few hotu's' sleep ; it was im- 
poaaible, ev«u near the fire. I continued my journey over large plaius, 
passing Cayottes, Salto, Llnno grande, Navios, Los Miembres, and 
Bio Chico, all miserable huts, at which the traveller obtains, at high 
charges, tortillas de maiz for himself, and u Uttle Indian corn to feed 
his half-starved animals. To cross these elevated plains during this 
eeasou is not without danger. ITie sky, always of an anure-blue, 
suddenly beeomca cloudy, snow begins to fall, and in a short time the 
traveller is prevented from proceeding. If he is near a but, his life 
may be saved ; if not, which is very often the case — as human haliita- 
^H tions are from twenty to fortv miles distant Jrom eaeh other — he and 
^H his ammals must pensh miserably Many have been lost in this wa^ 
^H I may consider myself fortunate 'niien leaving the mncho of Navios 
^^ the heavpn was o\ercTit and hnrdiv had T descended into the plani'! of 
Dui iH^o nhtnTseveLC snow storm disthargtd itaelt over the sum 
mits of the Sicira Malic 

It mould IjenellnLrc tlirac dilhcultes thi, onh ones to combat, 
but there ire others of i iuoil senous mtuie Ne-uly in every mde 
of the load you ob'ierM. one or iiore henps of stones on the top of 
which arc wooden ero's'iC'i Each of tlitsL monuments shons the spot 
where people hue bem slam by lohbtrs Ii some parts they ire 
bo mmicious tint the phets look almost hke bi ryn ^ groimds In 
otbc.1 coiMitriLs it p 'ople meet on ■x solitiry roid tliej an, pleiscd — 
bunilia simili gaiidet but heic dntctly pirtics descry e ich other, 
thcv count foices and prepirc for in attack In silence they draw 
ntar the ouc measuring the other with suspicious ejcs tdl somebody 
m iVlm the usual salutation iiid thty proceed to their resi>ectiVL dest 
nations It is a lamentable state of society when jou mu'it look 
i[oi V hv 1 Ikw tie tuie with distrusl ind cm never move a step 
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When I arrived in the city of Durango, several foreign residents 
invited me to live vdth them. Mr. Washington Kerr, an American 
merchant, having been the first who made me the offer, I took up my 
residence in his house. Of the hospitality shown me by him, as well 
as by other foreigners, Jr cannot say too much. They treated me with 
the greatest kindness and attention, and I shall always remember them 
with feelings of the deepest gratitude. Durango is a finely-built 
town, containing 22,000 inhabitants. It is situated in a large plain 
about 6,000 feet above the sea, and enjoys a climate which, Uke that of 
the greater part of the Mexican highlands, is dry, but agreeable. The 
extremes of heat and cold^are unknown. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary the night-frosts cease ; the spring commences ; Poplars and 
Willows begin to get green; Peaches and Apricots put forth thfiir 
blossoms. But the temperature alone, though fast increasing during 
April and May, is not sufficient to awaken nature altogether. The 
fields remain dry, till in the latter end of May, or the b^inning of 
June, the vivifying rains set in. In a few days everything has started 
into life, and the vegetation proceeds with extraordinary quickness. 
In valleys, on mountains, and in ravines, everywhere Flora celebrates 
her triumphs. Early in September the rains cease : in October the 
night-frosts recommence, — except which there is no regular winter, as 
snow but seldom falls, and never remains long on the ground. 

The vicinity of Durango is arid and thinly wooded ; indeed, there 
are but seven species, of indigenous trees, namely, a Willow, dm Acacia, 
a Prosopis^ im Amelanckier, the Taxodium distichum, Cadmiroa edulis, 
and Yucca aloifolia. These, together with a few shrubby Acanthacea, 
Comjposita, Scrophtdarlnea, and Cactea, and the everywhere-prevailing 
Affavea, constitute the winter flora of Durango. Of Cactea, the imme- 
diate neighbourhood offers three Opuntias, iwoUckinocacti, and a Mamil- 
laria. The round Cactea, called Yisnagas by the natives, are extensively 
used to make a sweetmeat sold in the streets of the city by the name of 
Dulce de Yisnagas. In the north of the town, about a mile distant, lies 
the Cerro de Mercado, an iron mountain, containing 88 percent, of that 
metal. During the winter it is of little interest to the botanist, h&ng 
overgrown with Opuntias, and the only rare plants found there are a 
creeping Aristohchia, and a little fern, not observed in other localities. 

In the gardens, besides the native productions, nearly all European 
fruits and vegetables are grown. This, however, has only been done of 
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late years, and principally by foreigners. In Durango Dr. L. Kegel, a 
German physician, has made himself very useful by introducing a great 
number. I (jbtained from that gentleman a seriea of notes respecting 
the horticulture of the place; but, however inlerestiog, they are too 
long to be here inserted.* Of culinary vegetablea, none excela the 
cauliflower, which grows to such a size that a single head measures 
one and a half to two feet in diainettr, and makes a donkey-load. 
This gigantic cauliflower is not distinct from our European species, but 
solely produced by a cultivation which necessity has dictated. Being 
one of the northern vegetables that degenerate, or bear no seed, if not 
annually proeiu'ed from Europe, it is propagated in a different way. 
After the heads have been gathered, the stubs are allowed to throw 
out new shoots. These are employed for cuttings, and have to grow 
two years, producing in the second the enormous heads. Among the 
esotic fruits the peach and vine succeed best. The principal indige- 
nous fruits are the Tq'ocote (Texocote of Hernandez), a Fomacea, per- 
haps an Amelanckier, and the Zapote bianco ifiasimiroa edulU, LI. and 
Lexarza). Canmiroa is one of the numerous genera whose place in 
the Natural System is not definitely settled. By analyzing, I found it 
to belong to the order Araliaceie, and to be closely related to the genus 
Paratropia, DC. The diagnosis of Oumiroa, as given by La Llave and 
Lexar/a in Nov Veget Deicrip ii 3 and in Endlicher's ' Genera 
Phntarum sub no 6879 is defic ent but I do not see iny mistakes 
in it e\eept one viz the insertion of the atimens The tree has a 
rennrkable tendency to accommodite itself to d ITerent climates It 
grows from the lowest coi=t regon np to an elevition of 7 000 feet, 
produe ng ucrjwhere an nbundant hanest of ddicious fiuit It was 
well knovn to the Aztecs who termed it Iztictzapote ind als.0 Coehi- 
tzapote the former name is composed of the nords ula ( h te) 
and i apole (sipote) Tiipote from winch comes the Spinish o pt on 
znpote an 1 the l^ ngbsh sapotc signifies a succulent fruit onta no- 
large bard seeds is for nstanee thit olLiicuma Anona Al a &c 
— a word for which our present botan eal terminology has no q lent 
express on Ihe seeoid name Cochitzipote is derived from ocl 
(to mike sleeps) and t apote (fipote) as the fruit wh n eat n 

* T)r L Kep,el hns the best ^ 1 1 largest garde in Durango and c [ 
liolhoi sc lor the cultivatiuii of Ittiican Orckiden, nhicli is. I bidlieve, the only 
building if that kiud in tlic isliok Itepubllc. 
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produces a somniferous effect. Hernandez, in his ' Historia Plantanun,' 
lib. ii. cap. 142 (edition of Madrid, 1790) gives a fair account of the 
tree and its virtues, which, as that work is rather scarce, I will tran- 
scribe. He says — ** Arbor magna est atque incondita, foliis Mali 
medicse, raris ac ternis, stipitibus albis neevis distinctis, floribus pallen- 
tibus et modicis, fructu vero Cotonei forma et magnitudine, vocato a 
nosotris Hispanis, * Zapote bianco,' eduli, saporis grati, sed non admo- 
dum salubris nutrimenti, et ossis nucleo leethali ac deleterio. Cortex 
arboris siccus est, ac paululum dulMs non sine quadam amaritudine : 
folia tusa et opposita nutricum papiUis infantulorum medentur diar- 
rhceis : ossa usta et in farinam redacta opitulantur ulceribus putridis 
vitiata came prorsus exesa atque absumta, purgato ulcere, carne gene- 
rata, ac cicatrice mira quadam celeritate inducta ; poma ingesta somnum 
conciliant, a quo invenere nomen (Cochitzapote). Nascitur in colidis 
frigidisque regionibus." 

My original plan was to visit Chihuahua. The principal reason which 
induced me to alter the route was the season. T had seen the de- 
structive effect the winter produced upon the vegetation of the high- 
lands, and was therefore obliged to abstain as much as possible from 
proceeding farther northward. Another reason was the great risk 
every one incurs who now ventures to Chihuahua. The tide of civiliza- 
tion pressing hard from north and east is driving all the Indians into 
the comer formed by the states of Chihuahua, Sonora, and Durango. 
The Mexicans, too weak to oppose, are fast retreating, and thus it is 
that during the last few years the above-named states have been depo- 
pulated and ruined. The savages spare none : everybody, who falls 
into their hands, dies a crael death. So great is the terror they in- 
spire, and so daring their courage, that eighty Indians have ventured 
into the streets of Durango — a place of 22,000 inhabitants — 
killing and robbing in every direction. There was a party of Irish 
and Germans going to Chihuahua who made a great effort to induce 
me to join them. The reason already mentioned determined me 
to refuse the offer, and well may I congratulate myself on that 
account. A few days after their departure, intelligence arrived that 
the whole party had been murdered, only one servant escaping. The 
deed had been accompanied by such- frightful cruelties that a general 
consternation spread through the city. The Mexican government is 
well aware of the danger. They have formed several Guerilla parties. 
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compoaed of North Araericatis, who mnlie attacks upon the Comanchca, 
and are paid, for every head they bring, 200 doUara. But the ludians 
Bre so numerous that little effect has at present resulted from the 
measure. 

I now took a south-western direction, the road to Tepic. Departing 
from Dumngo on the 2ud of January, 1850, I reached, on the 5th 
inatant, San Franciaco de Mesquital, a considerable villuge, whose inha- 
bitants, as the latter part of the name indicates, occupy tlieraselves by 
preparing mesqiiital from the Agaves. In proceeiUiig I crossed the river 
Mesquital, the banks of which were shaded by huge trees of Taroifiwm 
dkticAum. Tbis tree, called iu Spanish Sabino, in Aztec, Ahoelioctl, 
always grows near running streams like the Cedro dc la sierra (Capres- 
aut, sp. no. 3000). Often have I rejoiced when, after having sought a 
long lime for water, the taps of aonie Subiuos were descried ; 1 had 
found the object of ray search. Except this tree and tlie Cedro, I 
know of no Con^era that is confined so closely to the edge of the water. 
Near the same river 1 observed a new genus belonging to Soeacea, 
tribe Spirxacese, a shrub four feet high, with white odoriferous flowers, 
vernacularly termed Roraerillo siinarron, i. e.. Wild Hosemary. 

As far ag Mesquital there are aeveml large estates, but, having passed 
that place, you euter a desolate district. There are no houses, no 
people. The road becomes mountiiinoua, and very badly marked, as it 
is only trodden by a few Indians ; the principal communteation between 
Durango and Tepic being canied on via Guadalajara. I collected, 
however, a good many specimens, the vegetation not having suffered so 
uinehfromfrost asin that part of the Sierra Madre which I crossed when 
coming from Jlazatlan. On the 12th of January I reached the villi^ 
of Santa Teresa, two days distant from Tepic. This village is inhabited 
by the Coras, a tribe of Indians whom the religious zeal of the Jesuits 
converted to Christianity during tlio last centiuy. There were only tbi'ee 
persons in the place who could speak Spanish, all the rest talking a 
language of their own. They seem to be an honest people ; and I 
rather offended fhem by sleeping in tliu tent and not coming to their 
houses. Several times they tried to make me understand that they were 
not like the Apaches, and had no cnmnninieation with the Comanclica. 

Santa Teresa is surrounded by Oak and Pine forests, hut stands high, 
and 1 had to descend into the ravines in order to obtain specimens for 
the herbarium. I remained five days, proceede-d to within a day's 
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distance of Tepic, and then returned to Durango, taking a different 
route, which conducted me to a place called Guajolote. The Indians 
of Guajolote and the Cora tribe in general boil and eat the flowers of 
Yucca aloifolia and several Agaves. What wonderful plants the 
Agaves are ! There is not a particle of them that is not used in some 
way or another. In Ecuador I found the people using the spongy 
substance of the flower-stem of A. Americana instead of tinder, and in 
all the schools the green leaves instead of paper. A punishment 
among the Aztecs was introducing the spiny points of the leaves into 
the skin, as may be seen from their pictorial writings. 

I left Durango on the 13th of February, in company with a Mexican 
gentleman and Mr. Henri Herz, the celebrated pianist and composer, 
who was on his way to California. The road was in a terrible state, 
the Comanche Indians having come near and already killed several of 
the rancheros. All the places were deserted, the people fled. We, 
thank God, arrived safe in Mazatlan on the 22nd of February, 1850, 
where Mr. Henri Herz and I were hospitably received by some of my 
friends — the house of Lomer, Melchers, and Co. H.M.S. Herald 
had not returned, and did not make her appearance before the 22nd 
of March. The vessel had been surveying, in the Gulf of California, 
the coast of Sinaloa and Sonora, which is described by the ofiicers as 
a sterile and barren country. 



Appendix to the * Spicilegia Gobqonea,' published in the ' Floea of 
THE Niger Expedition '; by P. B. Webb, Esq. 

{Continued from p. 848.) 

Chbysobalane^. 

89 c. Farinarium excelaum. Sab. A handsome Eosaceous tree, found 
originally at Sierra Leone, and afterwards in Senegal. 

CoMBBETAOEiB. 

89 (f. Guiera Senegalemis, Lam. This plant, a native of both the 
eastern and western portions of the African continent, must be added 
to the flora of these islands. 

89 6. Combretum micranthumy Don. An elegant shrub, which ex- 
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tends from the Cape de Verd islancis and Senegal to Sierra Leone, 
where Don (irst found it. 

Mybtace^. 
97 a. Psidium pomiferum, L. Thougli doabtleBs introduced, the 
GriiHva appears to be now indigenous in the Cape de Verd islands. 
According to Brunner, the plant has become perfectlj wild on the 
hills of the island of Santiago. It has been furnished Hbuudantly by 
M. Bocande. 

Um BELLI FEB£. 

98. Tomabenea intulark, Pari. ; Txtrapleura, Pari, olim in Spic. 
Gorg. Mr. Bentham having already described a Leguiniuoua plant of 
the groupe Mimose^, under the name of Tdraplwra (see Flora Kigrit. 
p. 330), I am happy in having the opportunity of dedicating this 
genuB to a distinguished Sicilian botanist — Father F. Tomahene — of 
the order of Saint Benedict, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Catania, who has published several interesting works on various 
botanical subjects, and greatly aided in the elucidation of the flora of 
Sicily. — Filippa Parlatore. 

hOSAHTOACKJE. 

99 a. Loranthus Fenfogonia, DC. (Mem. 6. Tab. 8). A single ape- 
cinieu of this species occurs in our collection. 

102 a. Cnuthium auono'foUum, Nob. This species, which njipears 
to be undescribed, is, probably, a native of the neighbouring continent, 
but we have not seen it in any collection.* 

* C. incrmc, foliis late ovatis, eubconlatis, supra glubiescentibus, eubtus nil uervos 
hirsulis, stipulis lirttcteisqnB connntia, hraclcoiis squamtcfortiiibus, mlyca tdeiidilo, 
corulla ventricosa, fauce pulcncca, anaulata, styia longe cxacrtn, gtigmatc ovato, basi 
gnlcBto. Fniiex incrmla. BamsH subtetragon), robiisli, brcviter pilosuli. Fetio/i 
htrtuli, 3 liu. longi. Slipula connatic. Folia nmpla, 3-4J [loll. longa, 2-3 poll. lata. 
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ovnto-ublonga, basi eabrordata, apice rotiiodata, apicutata, supis glabresccatia, Enblus 
ad ncn-OB hirtella. Braclea ia cynthmii 2 tin. tuagant peduuculoB dngenten: 
natiE, EiibhirtcUa:. Bracteola eparsa^ mnainajfonnca. Pedaiieu/i axillares, t 



imi. laxinMule eymosi, foliD aiibdimidio faroviores, floribandi. Pedt- 
celli floribus siiblongiarcs. Calgx vii tcrtiani liuc^ partem laogus, eupiiliGfaraiis, 
edetitnliLS, glabresrcas. Corolla Kstivatioiie valvatu, veutriroso-nuupanidata, eitus 
glabra, fhii™ inlua palcis Kvoraia fimbrinia, laeiniis iHnceolatis, aeiilis, reversia, lubo 
paulo lon^oribiis. Stamina ad iqiiceni aaiudi iialeacci inserts, rorollic lariniis alter- 
nantia: aiiM^m liacares, acuta;, baej brcviter sagitlatEE, vii eiaertie, uiox deoidnffi. 
Oi-anviB 3-locu1are, ovulis solitariis, virnlre oppiuisis. S/^liit toiif^ exsertua. Stigam 
obovalum, vcrsiia basim aUciiuatiini, longitrorsum anii-atum. Friictus ignotiia. 
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102 ^. Canthiom triacafUhum, Nob. This is likewise a species 
whict appears not to have been described. We give a description of 
it below.* 

Cremaspora Bocandeana, Nob. The genus Cremaspora, founded by 
Mr. Bent ham on the Cqffea hirauta of G-. Don, is remarkable for its 
undivided stigma, and, as its name imports, pendulous ovules, by 
which character it approaches Tertrea and Stenostomum, but the for- 
mer differs from it in having tetramerous flowers and the stigma of the 
latter is bifid. Our plant departs in several particulars from the de- 
scription of C. Africanay Benth. ; we have not, therefore, ventured to 
unite them, but give below its diagnosis apart, and a detailed de- 
scription.f 

Pavetta syrinpoides. Nob, This plant appears to resemble P. ffeni- 
pdtfolia, Schum. et Thonn., but the nature of its inflorescence seems 

* C. ramis validis^ spinis tematis armatis, ramulis pnbescentibos, stipulis lineari- 
bus ; foliis lanceolato-ovatls ovatisque, basi rotimdatis, mollibus, venis puberulis ; 
calycis laciniis latis, ovatis, reversis, corolla tnbulosa, intus sub medio paleacea ; stylo 
breviter exserto, stigmate glaberrimo. Frutex ? vd arbuscula ? Rami validi, nigres- 
centes, spinis ternis atris armati, ramuli subteretes, apice pilis rufis pubescentes. Sti" 
pula e basi lata connatse, lineares, acutse, petiolo breviores yel sabeequales, deciduse. 
Petioliis pubescens, 3 lin. longus. Folia ovata vei lanceolato-ovata, acuta, basi rotun- 
data yel subattenuata, 2-3 poll, longa, 2 poll, lata, utrinque mollissima sed ad venas 
tantum leviter puberula, supra saturate viridia, subtus pallida, retioulato-venosa. 
Cymte ad ramulorum nodos apbyllse, divaricato-dichotomse, pedunculis brevibus mox 
divergentibus ancipitibus, puberulis, flora in dichotomiis solitario, in superioribus ssepe 
extra-axillari, bracteis ovatis squamosis. Calyx brevis, pubescens, tubo globosulo, 
laciniis latis obtusis reversis, tubo longioribus. Corolla 2 lin. circiter longa, subpu- 
bescens, laciniis lanceolatis acutis reversis sestivatione valvatis, tubo lato cylindraceo 
basi vix ventricoso duplo longioribus, intus sub medio annulo paleaceo'cincto paleis 
latis deflexis. Stamina 5, basi laciniarum inserta, brevissima, antheris ovatis, acutis, 
saoculis basi obtusis, vix exsertis. Stylus exsertus, lacinias corollee longitudine vix 
excedens. Sttgma galenforme, apice obtusiusculum, obscure 2-lobum. Ovaria 2- 
locularia, loculis 1-ovulatis, ovulis alte suspensis, fere penduUs. Fructtis (junior) glo- 
boso-didymus vel ovatus, calycis laciniis coronatis. 

t C. foliis brevissime petiolatis, utrinque nitidis, venis subtus hirtulis, floribus 
sessilibus, petiolo duplo longioribus, corolla calyce hirto triple longiore. Frutex ramis 
oppositis, ut in Cojea borizontaliter divaricatis, gradlibus, fuscis, pilisque fiiscis hir- 
tulis. Fetioli birti, vix lineam unicam Anglicam longi. Folia elliptico-lanceolata, 
2^ ad 3^ lin. longa, 2 ad 2^ lin. lata, basi attenuata, apice in acumen obtiisulum 
producta, margine revoluta, utrinque nitida, nervis subtus hirtulis. Flores in axillis 
glomerati, sessiles, petiolis duplo triplove longiores, hirteUi. Bractea parvae, lineares, 
hirtse. (Wyor campanulatns, Mrtus, 5-dentatus, dentibustubo subbrevioribus. Corolla 
calyce triplo longior, astivatione imbricato-torta, infundibuliformis, extus hirtella, 
intus glabra, fauce pilosa, laciniis oblongo-lanceolatis, tubi cylindracei longiti^dine. 
Stamina ad faucem inserta, filamentis brevissimis ; anthera elongatts, apiculatee, 
corolla breviores. Ovarium 2-loculare, loculis l-ovulatis, ovulis ab apice loculi 
pendulis. Stylus simplex, inclusus, hirsutus. Stigma indivisum, acutum. 

3 B 2 
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quite distinct. This is tfac oolyspeciea as yet noted as growing further 
northnard in Africa than the island of Peraando Fo. Wc give its 
diagnosis and description below.* 

105. Mitrocarpum ainplialuiH, lloclist. F I refer to this species an 
annual Mitroearpum just coming into flower. The form of the leaves 
is very similar, but the whole plant is more hairy. 

SiPOTACE^. 

141 a. Sapota Aehrwi, Mill. M. Bocaudc liaa sent specimens of 
this species, which appears to have become wild. There are likewise 
Epeeimens of Sapota tnar^inato. Dene., in an earlier state than those 
gathered by Dr. Hooker, which were described by M. Decaisne in the 
' Spicilegia Gorgonca.' It is not impossible that this phint may he 
found to be the game as the supposed species of CAryscjihyllum men- 
tioned by Don, and noted as O. ^rieanvm by M. A. de Candolle. la 
addition, therefore, to the accurate detetls of the Uower given by M. 
Decaisne, to which httle could be added, I give below a more length- 
ened description of the leaves and inflorescence from our present 
q)ecimens.f .-A'/- 

(Sr^tf coniisued.) 

* P. itoui JBoiariliaa palBu»o-^Bi% itipulii b bui lata 7 -£dk, foluR UnreoUtu, 
glitois, ad nerroi hirtii, cor^bulii globoiii, od apicem peduocnloruui terualis, in 
thyraani tcmiiDaJcDi digcstla, Fmtex minis gniuillbiia, aub^udpitibiis, jiiiiiD]'il)u)i 
paWceo-ijiloBia. Si^/ir MrantjE vei glalireaceiitEs, baai late, subvajiiiirinlri, 'ii|ini 
baaiin t">buato-T-fldiF', Ifutitnia npics setscfis, iiiterinr^diu lunftioce. Prliuli :! lizi, 
luligi, iMrti,, Folili~\aneaAM,iii, eiunnifl obovaU, ™ 3-polliWjia, pollicpm 1 Inia, basi 
ct npicc attcaniita, acutii, utrinc|iic ginbra, snprn ad iietviuii luediiun et iufra ail ncr- 
vus Dniiii^s liirtn. Carffiuii tcnaiDslcs, iiirei'iorcs, ex nxiUia fulialam proilEimttB, 
pcdunculis iiiferiorikis pollicuui 1 iMraitcr longia, superioribnB BphjlliB, setisiiii brevi- 
oribiis, thyrsum 3-4 pdliccs loD^nm potjauthum clfamiautibaB. Florei scssilea cum 
broctcis ill coiTTiibos dcnsos gbibuenlos, inferioriliua IcnmtiB, enpcrioribas giiiiplicibua, 
nd npiRcm pedaaciilanim digcati. Cir/gj cnmpniinlatus, liuvaui 1 longus, baai et apice 
hiisutns, nltiB mi^diiiin S-fldna, louiuiiB Isncddatrh-ovatia obtunuBcuIta. Corolla 3 tin. 
loiiga, cxtua glabi'a, tubs ongusto cj'Iindraceo, aub faucc piloBulo ladniia lincmn 1 
longis rcveraia, Uciniis ovatia apicc obtusis dGuticulatia, inargine cilintls. Staiuiaa 
5, sub fauce coralIiciaaerta,jf/aiu«i^abri:rviBaiiiuii anlhfraWaeiaea, medio ultiiic, cx- 
serl^e, iiifiia albeates. Stilus longissinic cxscrtna, npice spnrsim piloaus. Stiffma 
Bjiatliiibcformia. Ovarium bilooulare, loeulis l-avnlatis. Cvula medio appcasa, 

-|* Rami dnri, craaai, validi, strinli, vcrruris (Hornni culcitia) uodosi, jiiuiorcs tmnca- 
Ivsi. Folia pctiolnla, pctiolia 5 lia. loagia, uvala, apice lotuadala, basi subaltennala, 
maipiLC rcvolula, ^i-^i pull- longn, 1^2J poll, latn, corincea, iwnniuetvia, jiiniora 
utriiiqiis fcrrngineo-lomentoati, adulta supcnie glabra, aubtui araiieosa. Floret fasci- 
cnlnti, 1^5, e culciti) (bravteorum squamitbrmium coiigoFie) in oxillia folioram diUp- 
aorum pei'sietcntibas prodcuutcs. Pedieelli 3-4 lin. loagi, graeiles, nulaates, versus 
iipiiTcai craaaiures, glabri. Vatn-r 5-pby1lu9, Itiicniii 1 loiigiia, cruasus, gbiber, foliulis 
Intt ovali^, laorgiiic aiibstariosis, iiiil>i'irulis. i tiXnixnnYms inujriribus iiilvriom 
foveiitibua. 
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The Origin of the Existing Vegetable Creation, By Pbofessob J. F. 
ScHOUW. Transactions of the Meeting of the Scandinavian Naturalists 
at Copenhagen, in 1847, Append. K. p. 119. (Translated from the 
Danish, by N. Wallich, M.D., F.R.S., V.P.L.S.) 

{Continued from p. 326.) 

3. Another fundamental question is this : Has the existing vegetation 
of the globe been created at once, or by degrees ? 

It appears to me that much may be said in favour of the latter alter- 
native. We know that the surface of the globe has only gradually, and 
by various upheavings, become fitted for the growth of plants ; and 
that soil and climate must, of course, have differed according to the 
different regions of the earth ; we are, therefore, warranted in assuming, 
that each species was originally produced in such locality or localities as 
offered the most favourable conditions for its growth. Besides, it is 
acknowledged that the existence of certain plants depends on the 
existence of others, and that, therefore, the latter must necessarily have 
pre-existed. Parasites, both of the higher and lower classes, could not 
live, unless their supporting plants had been previously created. The 
vegetation of shady localities, — for instance, of forests, — may be pre- 
sumed not to have existed before trees were created ; nor those plants 
which are peculiar to bogs, before the Mosses and Confervse which 
compose them. The vegetation produced by manure could not have 
been formed while no manm*e existed. The vegetation on naked 
rocks commences with Lichens and Mosses,* which accumulate a 
little mould and moisture, on which seeds of other plants may after- 
wards vegetate; but it is only by slow degrees that large plants, 
shrubs, and trees, can arise. Hence it is quite unlikely that, at the 
first creation of the vegetable world, plants in general should have been 
called into existence, before the conditions of such existence were in 
operation. I must, accordingly, consider the gradual origin as in the 
highest degree probable. 

4. Are there among existing plants some which have been transferred 
from an anterior creation ? This question scarcely admits of a satisfac- 
tory solution, owing to the advancement of the science of Geology not 
being such, as to furnish precise limits between the present and the im- 

* Or else with succulent plants, deriving their nourishment from the atmospheric 
moisture. 
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mediately preceding epocli in the Listory of our earth. Althongh ex- 
sunples may be quoted of existiug apecSca being found in old atiata, 
it follows, from what hua been atated before, that auch species need 
not have survived the great convulaion of nature to which the present 
state of things succeeded ; for if we take for granted thiit tbe same 
species niHj have been created eiraultaneousiy at different places, it 
may equally have beeu created at iliffercnt perioda. 

6. If we assume, as I think we arc warranted in doing, that the 
present vegetation has sprung up at different times, our uext inquiry 
will be, fFAiei, among the extsH/iff tpedea, are of an older, and which of 
a more recent creation ? Since we are acquainted with the different geo- 
Ic^eal formations, may we not, ia like manner, arrive at a knowledge of 
the different vegetable formations ? In order to attum thia knowledge, 
it is desirable to advert to the eiteruol conditions, under which tbe 
different floras of the present formation, or its phyto-geogrnphicnl king- 
doms, have originated ; and likewise to the stnicture and vlmmcter 
of those kingdoms. Let us first, by way of experiment, take the^ora 
of the Alpt ; that is to aay, that Tcgetation which occurs od the Alps 
above the tree-limit, and under the anow-lipe, Thia flora ia eminently 
characteriatic, as compared with that of the plains and mountains of 
the Iniddle of Europe, for which, as my type, I propose taking the 
flora of Germany, in the sense of the German botanists, comprising 
tlie Litorale,* Istvia, and Southern Tyiol,f and placing the foot of 
the Alps and lower liills in direct contrast with the higher Alps, or 
what is called the Alpine region. 

Now, if we consider the external conditions of this flora, that is, the 
geological features, wc know from E. dc Beaumont's researches, that 
the principal chain of the Alps is more recent than the rest of the 
European mountain ranges, since it has been formed during the latest 
upheavings of importance, and even after the diluvial formation; and, 
further, that the range wliich that author calls the Western Alpa 
is of quite recent origin, subsequent to all the tertiary formations. 
This younger formation affords grounds for the probabUity, that the 
vegetation is, in like manner, of a more recent date, at least, that part 
of the flora of the Alps, which exists nowhere else ; first, because the 

' I presume, fho coast from Fiumo to Dalmatia.— N.W. 

+ It is scarcely neccssory for ine to observe, tlint in nny oilier inquirj- this comfii- 
nstioii of thii Mediterranean flora "itli those of Gcriiianj and ecntial Europe could 
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youngest Alps, as is regularly the case with the more recent lava, must 
have been more tardily qualified for the growth of plants ; and, secondly, 
it is difficult to conceive that plants, found at present only at an 
elevation of 6,000 to 9,000 feet, should have been in existence at a 
time when there were no mountains of any such height, except, perhaps, 
at a distance whence migration was scarcely possible. Besides, how 
shall we otherwise account for the actual presence of many plants 
peculiar to high Alps, though entirely wanting in the Apennines and 
Pyrenees, which have been raised at an earlier period ? It must be 
admitted, nevertheless, that we cannot derive any very decisive argu- 
ment from the subsequent uplifting of the Alps, since we are in dark- 
ness regarding the period to which the present vegetable world extends, 
and likewise in how far it may have surviveJ the vast convulsions 
caused by the uplifting of such vast chains of mountains. 

The decreasing warmth of the earth forms another ground for ascribing 
a young age to the flora of the Alps ; for, if the earth has cooled gra- 
' dually, those plants, which thrive only imder the lowest degrees of 
temperature, must have been produced last, inasmuch as the climate 
favourable for their growth did not exist at an earlier period. The theory 
of Agassiz is, however, opposed to this view. According to him, there 
has been a period of our globe, preceding the present, in which not only 
Switzerland, but France and Germany, lay buried under a permanent 
covering of ice, Hke our polar regions. Against this theory may be 
fitly urged, amoug others, the frequent traces of trees, which occur 
in the north of Europe, in the most recent tertiary formations ; and 
also the numerous indications of an arboreous vegetation in the oldest 
peat-formations, and the submarine forests, which point out that 
the diluvial period, or immediately after it, there existed an arbo- 
. reous vegetation in northern Europe, which assuredly could not have 
been the case had the middle of Europe been covered with perpetual 
snow. And, lastly, the fossil elephants and rhinoceroses of Siberia are 
opposed to the said theory ; for although it was a mistake to suppose 
that their presence was an indication of a warm climate, yet it is 
certain, on the other hand, that those animals could not have sub- 
sisted where the soil was eternally covered with ice; and this must 
have been pre-eminently the case in the nprth of Europe and Siberia, 
had it existed in the middle of Europe. 

It appears, then, that considerations even of climate plead in favour 
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^H of the recent ngc of the vcgetatioo of the Alps ; ulthough it is readily 
^V conceded tliut Ihia thcoiy cannot by Hoy means be looked upon ns com- 
I pletely proved. 

Strooger urguments muy, pciliaps, be derived, in more than one 
respect, frora ihe peculiar character qf thejkra nf the Mp«. It 19 ad- 
mitted on all hands, ae proved by vegetsbk fossils, that the lower plants 
have been produced before those of a higher order ; snd that conse- 
quently the history of the earth, both in its vegetable and animal crea- 
tion, exhibits a progressive development, ascending from the simpler 
forms or organiy.ntions, to those of a more compound nature. In the 
oldest period (of cool) tlowerless plants predominated (^j/diito vateularea 
m/ptogartuE) ; in the brown-cool period this was the case with C'oni- 
ferce and OycaiUa, botR of which belong to the ajtetalons dicotyledons. 
With these facts before ns, we feel jtislilied in expecting that, in « 
modified degree, traces of similar proportions will be discovered in the 

I existing vegetable world, and that ont of two given floras, that in 
which the highest forms predominate, must be the youngest. In order 
to t<!st this proposition, I have compared the tlora of the Alps with that 
of (Germany, and the antediluvinn flora, and Lave arrived at the 
fallowing, numerical results 
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TheAlps have, therefore, 78 percent. coroUiferous Dicotyledons; Ger- 
many only G9 per cent, Tlie former world, after the ehalk formation, 
has 40 per ecut. ; before the same, only 1 per cent. On the other hand, 
apetaloiis dicotyledons constitute, in the flora of the Alps, no more 
than 4 per cent. ; but in that of Germany 8 per cent. (7 per cent, if 
sea-shore plants arc deducted) ; while in the former world they were 
(including Cymdem) before the chalk, 13 per cent,, after the same 45 
per cent. With respect to flowerless plants, the quotients are alike, 

• TVith regard to the flora of Gcmiajij and the Alps, I have availed myself of 
Koch'a 'Handbnch '; for the Anlediluvian Hora, of the enumeration given hv Bronn, 
in ■ Nattirgcschiehtc dor drei Rcithe," 77 Lief. 1840. 
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while their proportion to those of a former world is exceedingly differ- 
ent. We must not, however, exclusively depend on numerical propor- 
tions, but also take into account whicfe* are the groupes that predominate, 
and chiefly characterize the flora dr the Alps, developing themselves 
there in the greatest variety of forms. We shall accordingly find that 
Ranunculaceous, Rosaceous, Saxifrageous, and Cruciferous plants con- 
stitute the largest and most marked forms, while at the same time they 
belong to the most developed families ; and that the next in rank are 
Frimulacea and Gentianea, which may also be considered as very pre- 
valent groupes. But none of the apetalous pentamerous, or the tri- 
merous families are of any note on the Alps, much less are they here 
of any peculiar form. The alpine plants belonging to these groupes 
are representatives of ordinary German forms. 

Errata in Professor Schouw's Memoir, in No. 23 (November 1850) : — In page 
822, line 10,ybr tides, read currents ; page 323, last line, Mona refers to the island 
of Moen, to the southward of Zealand ; page 326, line 4 from bottom, for New 
Holland, read Holland. 

{To he continued) 



Description and Figure of the Cedron of the Magdalena River (Sim aba 
Cedeon, Planch.) ; by Sir W. J. Hooker, D.C.L., F.E., A., and L.S. 

Tab. XL 
Of late, many inquiries have been made by medical gentlemen re- 
specting a seed, or rather the cotyledons of the seed, of a plant well 
known in New Grenada to the natives under the name of " Cedron^^ 
and long celebrated there for its powerful medicinal properties. By 
whom it was first brought into notice in Europe, I am nof aware ; but 
my earliest information respecting it was derived from Mr. Wm. Purdie, 
late botanical Collector for the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, and now Curator 
of the Botanic Garden of Trinidad. At Bogota Mr. Purdie had made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Cespedes, an intelligent physician of the country, 
who directed his attention to the plant in question, and who forwarded 
to me a drawing, with very fair analysis of the flowers and fruit, which 
had been some time in his possession, and is inscribed — " The Cedron, hy 
Mutis : it has prohahly some inaccuracies^ In his future journeyings, 
Mr. Purdie did not fail to search for the plant in its native woods, and 
on his way to the province of Antioquia, near the Magdalena, he wrote 
word, July 1846 : — " I have had the good fortune to detect the cele- 
brated Cedron^ a small tree, with the habit of the Jamaica Mountain- 
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Pride (Mela Atedarack). Tho seeds arc hem much sought after, nnd 
sold at one real each cotyledon, being considered an invabable sjieci- 
fia foi' the bites of snakca, for iuteniiittcnts and stomach-coin plaints 
generally. The bark and wood, also, abound in a high degree with 
the IjitLer principle. Seeds and dried specimens and fruit preserved 
in brine will be despatched to tJie Eoynl Gardens." 
, The dried speeimena sent by Mr. P(irdie were further accompanied 
by the following note ; — " Tlie Cedron has an erect stem nal more than 
six inches in diameter, crowned by an iimbeliale mass of branches, with 
large liandsoine pinnated foliage. So highly are the seeds prized here 
for their powerful medicinal virtues, that tliey eniinot be pnrchased for 
less than two reals, or one shilling, each. I have had the testimony of 
medical men in Bogota in favour of their properties, and Dr. Cheyne 
has frequently tried them with success. Dr. Cespedes, some years ago, 
was sent expressly on a mission from Bogota to the locaUty of this 
plant, which ia in woods immediately behind the village of San Pablo, 
on the banks of the Itio Grande de Mngdalena." The Cedron ia, how- 
ever, probably more extensively distributed than Dr. Cespedes and Mr. 
Purdie imagine, especially to the westward towards the Paeilic, in New 
Grenada ; for another Collector for Kew Gardens, then, and still, on 
board H.M. Surveying Ship the ' Herald ' (Capt. Kellett, Commander), 
transmitted specimens (o Kew the following year, 1847, from the " Isla 

I am informed that the Ihirtj-fnst vohune of the ' Comptcs liendus,'* 
recently puhlishctl, contains some iiiforiiiiitiun respecting the Vrdrou 
from the pen of M. Jamord ; but as I have not access to this work at 

' Since tlic olwve wiis iu tjpc, Dr. WuUich lias iacat kiuJly referred to that woik, 
Bud sent ine the fulloiviug citmct Tram |>[i. 1-11-3: — 

MKDKCtKE. — Graioes asiph^eea dam t'Jmeriove Iropieale comwc renicde caiilie 
let egeta de la morsare dft lerpesf*. (Note ilc M. Jaseuuii.) 

" £n quitbint cetle tUIb la aeauiue dcmiore, M. llcrriui, Chnrgi: d'(iflhirc?s do la 
R^publiquc dc Cuslii-Ricn ea Fniuce, lu'a reniis un ccrtBin oonibi-c do graiiics tnvvG- 
aant d'aa nrbro nonitni! dans Ics pays CJdron, et qui hubitc anr Its ]jatcuux do la 
Cordillrro dea Aadea. Ia propricte qu'on nttrihno it uEtte grniue, commc itnisaBnt 
natidotc centre In morsai'c dts BcrpcDls Ics pins dangcrenx, tiari^ de uaturc il appcler 
I'atteiilioa, et M. Hcmm souhalLtrait qu'oa la soiiuiit aiix laipericnccs necessnircs 
pour s'ussnrer dc son efilcacite. 

"Je crois devoir, en con»':i)ucace, adroisvr b rAc[td<:inic tcs grraiaes que in'a re- 
mises M.HerrBn, alnei que I'cxlrait siiitnnl d'uiiejetticquil m'a iaAle enpnrlnnt : — 

"Ce u'est qu'cn 182S que lus ludiciis sanvages apporterent sur Ic marche de 
Cartbi^CQc quelques gL.iiues do n'dniu. i'our cii lii'iiioutror la vertu iiifailliUc, its 
lireut luardrc dcs nuiluaus, ct so lircnt iiiordro cai-ni£uic9, par Ics serpents les plus 
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the present time, I mast content myself with an extract from an 
article in the * Athenaeum ' journal for September, 1850, where it is ob- 
served : — '* An account is g^iven in the continental papers of a great con- 
gress of medical men which it is proposedlo hold in France, for the pnr- 
pose of testing, by experiment, the virtue of a newly-discovered cure for 
madness, and for the bites of venomous serpents, by means of 'Gedroae ' 
seed. It seeems that two individuals, M. Auguste Gtdllemin and M. 
Hippolyte Eournier, Professor of Mathematics of the department of Ar- 
veyron,have offered themselves to be operated on, — which means, we sup- 
pose, that they offer to let themselves be bitten, for the purpose of the 
inquiry." ** It has been thought advisable," says the ' BmsselB Herald,' 
" to postpone until next month the experiment to be tried on M. 
Auguste Guillemin, in order to afford sufficient time for all the celebrated 
men of France and other parts of Europe to meet together at this sort of 
medical congress, in which one of the most difficult problems of oocolt 
medicine is to be solved. It is annoimced that all the different 
States of Europe will be represented at this meeting ; — ^Russia, by a 
physician attached to the person of the Emperor ; the German States, 
by seventeen doctors ; and Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, wfll send 
delegates, although in those cold rc^ons there are but few serpents, 
and cases of madness are rare. Some of the Cedrane teed will be 
sown in the Jardin des Plantes, where it is hoped it will succeed. 
Several of the faculty who have already made experiments on different 
animals, hope, by means of the Cedrone seed, to arrive at the cure of 
mental disorders and epilepsy." 

Dr. Pereira, in the new edition of his inestimable * ^lateria Medica,' 
now in course of publication, has not yet come to the natural familj 
(Simarubacea) to which this plant belongs : I therefore applied to that 
gentleman, to ask if he was aware of any experiments haring been 

dangereux, appeles toboba, eorail de la numlagne, &e. : la promptttiide tree lnqoeUe 
le poison fut neutralise fdt n menreilleiise, qa'oo paya la fgmite jtuqtt'k tin dcmUcMi 
(83 francs). 

" Pendant men long sejoor dans rAmeriqne ceotrale, j'ai en tatA^mhois ocumtm 
dc recourir a la grainc de cedron dans hoit cas differtrnts. Vom cfftntnti }h VKm* 
ployais : — Cinq & sii grains de cette graine etaient iip«s ; CKtU; poudre, d^lay^ dams 
une cnilleree d'ean-de-ne, je la iaisais avaler au malade, imb j'«n ^tuptfudrmH un 
morcean de linge imbibe d*cau-dc-vie, que j*appliquals kur h. taorwrt: ; ^U ftai, ja 
laissais le malade reposer ; et rarcment j'ai en besoin de r^fi<?(«r la d^^M fftftir h firahir 
radicalement. 

" J'ai encore employe ce medicameiit avec atuxi-h Aauk dn csu 'k ftd:yr*:k iuitfut'tt 
tentes qui avaient resiste a rem^oi du sul&te dc i\uiniu/:." 

3 c; 2 
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tried in England with Cedron. He writes in reply (Nov, 2, 18G0) : 
— " I am not acquamted with any observations rande in Englauil, 
or even in Europe, respecting the Simaba Cedron. The little wliidi I 
know about it I will relnte to jou, and you can make what use jou 
please of my statement, 

" The specimens of the seeds and fruit which I possess were brought 
H few months ago from Panama, by a gentlemuu (not a meJieal man). 
They were given to him by W, Batrington, Esq., an English surgeon 
at Panama, The statement accompanying them was to Ihe etfect 
that the seeds were much used, and with great confidence by the native 
doctors of the Panama country, both locally and internally, as the 
grand antidote against snake -jioison. 

" To the taste these seeds are intensely bitter, and doubtless, like the 
bitter bai'ks and woods of other SimEUTibnceoua plants (e. ffr., Quamut 
and Sitnaruia), they possess the properties of bitter tonics, and might 
be useful in dyspepsia, and, perhaps, even ague. Notwithstanding the 
faith of the Panama doctors, 1 am afraid there is not a shadow of hope 
that these seeds will prove an antidote against suake-poisou : all the 
reputed antidotes to snake-poisons having liitherto proved unworthy 
of trust when used under the eye of competent observers." 

Experiments will probably tend to confirm the sonndness of the 
above observations of Dr. Pereira, and tend to show that the French 
doctors,'as well as those of Panama, have taken an exaggerated I'iew of 
the merits of the Cetlroii. As an intensely bitter principle, it will pro- 
bably rank with its near botanical allies. Quassia and Shnariiba, and is 
worthy of a figure and description in a journal, one of the objects of 
which is to maliC known nscfnl and little-known vegetable products. 

M. PUmchou has the merit of giving a name and botanical station 
to this plant. In his excellent ' Itevue do la famille i!es Simaroubces,' 
published in the fifth volume of the ' Loudon Journal of Botany,' 
p. aC6, he has first dcseiibcd this plant, from Mr. Puvdie'a specimens 
in my herbarium. lie does not seem to have been aware of the exist- 
ence of the fruit in the Museum of the Eoyal Gardens. This we are 
able to subjoin to our figure, and at first sight it is very unlike that of 
any other species in appeai'ance and in size (so far as can be judged 
itota the only frnits of a Simaba figured or described, — that of Slmaba 
Aubl., Guian. vol. i. p. 153, and Kunth, Nov. Gen. Am. 
p. 514), " Carpclla i-.")." Here the carpel, or drupe, is as 
as a swan's egg, aud solitary, but evidently so by the abortion 
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of the Other three or four ovaries : this circumstance, too, is indi- 
cated by the obhquity of the scar near the summit, representing the 
position of the style. The seed of commerce consists simply of the 
separated cotyledons, not much unlike blanched almonds, but larger 
and plano-convex. 

Simaba CedroUy Planch. ; trunco erecto, ramis subumbellato-capitatis, 
foliis longissimis pinnatis glabris sub-20-jugis cum impari, foliolis 
subcoriaceis elliptico-lanceolatis acuminulatis basi obliquis, racemis 
elongatis compositis, ramis rufescenti-subvelutinis, drupis magnis 
ovalibus solitariis (Tab. Nostr. XI.). 
S. Cedron, Planchon, in Hook, Land, Joum, Bot, vol. vi. p. 566. 
Has. New Grenada. Banks near San Pablo of the Magdalena, W, 
Furdie, Isla de Caybo, coast of the Pacific, Thomas Seemann, 
Descr. The height of the tree is not exactly stated, but it pro- 
bably does not exceed twenty feet, with an erect, undivided trunk, not 
more than six inches in diameter, crowned with a dense and somewhat 
umbellate head of branches. Leaves glabrous, two feet and more long, 
pinnated with twenty or more alternate, rarely opposite, subcoriaceous, 
sessile leaflets, 4-6 inches long, acuminulate, oblique (or insequilateral) at 
the base, penninerved ; the rachis is terete, terminated by an odd leaflet. 
Racemes two feet and more in length, strict, branched, the main rachis 
and branches clothed with minute, ferruginous, velvety down, chiefly 
towards the apices ; branches short, solitary, or clustered ; pedicels brac- 
teolated. Calyx minute, cup-shaped, obscurely 5 -toothed, feiTuginous- 
downy. Corolla of five, linear, obtuse or retuse, spreading petals, pale 
brown and downy externally. Stamens ten, short, arising from the 
back of as many staminiferous scales, which are erect, and approximate 
into a tube. Anthers oblong, introrse. Ovaries five, seated upon a 
columnar gynophore, downy. Styles five, imited into one, above the base, 
and exceeding the stamens in length. Ovules one in each ovary. Fruit 
a very large, solitary (by abortion) djntpe, of an oval form, oblique at 
the "top, and having a scar below the summit, indicating the former 
site of the style. The soft portion of the fruit seems, in the preserved 
state, not to have been very soft and fleshy : it is lined with a horny 
endocarp. Seed large, solitary, suspended, its integument membrana- 
ceous, with a conspicuous* chalaza. Albumen none. Embryo conform 
with the side. Cotyledons very large, fleshy, white when fresh. 
Tab. XI. Fig. 1, upper portion of a branched raceme ; fig. 2, base of 
a leaf, and of a raceme, nat, size ; fig. 3, flower, not fully expanded ; 
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tig. 4, scitlc, bearing n stnineu ; fig. fi, ovaries, ivitli the g;;^noptiore ; 
fig. (1, trBHSTcrae section tbroiigli the flvC ovaries, magnified ; fig. 7, 
friut, or dmpe ; fig. 8, fruit cut round transversely, so tta to exliibit 
the solitary seed ; fig. 9, iTausverse spclion of the seed ; fig. 10, a 
cotyledon, in the state la wliicli they are exported : — nal. si:e. 
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Botanical Pjbacy. 
It Iiae not been unfreqiient of late, even for English works to copy 
the plates of the ' iBotanicnl MagaEiue,' and publish tliem in a clienp 
form, tis they cau well aObrd to do, aad that, too, not on a small scale. 
This no doubt may be considered o coraplinient to thu work so pilfered 
from, and indicative of a difficulty the copyists would have in procuring 
such rare and intcresticg subjects through other channels ; but it is 
manifestly not to the peeuuiary advantage of the publisher of the woik 
in question. Our Belgian friends do more tliau this, in the case of the 
' Rhododendrons of the Sikkim Himalaya,' aa miiy be seen in an adver- 
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the fact of five out of ten plates of the Sikkim Ehododendrons being 
thus copied and sold cheap, but the gross misstatement of the cost of 
the original work, in large folio, being £5 sterling ! We are not 
willing to say that this is a wilful misstatement in so respectable a 
man as M. Louis van Houtte ; but this we will assert, that he ought 
to have known better. His name stands in the published list of sub- 
scribers to the volume, and as such he might have known that IQs. is 
the cost (a price actually not sufficient to cover the bare expenses of 
the publication) ; or £1 1«. to non-subscribers. Verbum sat. 
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Botany of the United States Exploking Expedition. 

Though tardily (considering that Capt. Wilkes' voyage was undertaken 
between the years 1838-42), we are happy to learn that the American 
Government has decided on publishing an account, in a manner worthy 
of that truly great nation, of the plants collected by the naturalists of 
the Expedition. This work is entrusted to the charge of Dr. Asa 
Gray, the distinguished Professor of Botany in Harvard University, 
U. S. A. That gentleman is now on a visit to Europe, for the pui-pose 
of inspecting the various Herbaria which may assist him in so impor- 
tant an undertaking ; and we are sure that he will do justice to the 
publication. A notice of the extent of these collections has been 
ahready given in the * London Journal of Botany,' and, if we understand 
correctly, the species collected on the North American continent will 
be incorporated with the Flora of that country of Messrs. Torrey and 
Gray. 



SuLLiVANT, William S. : Ooniributiom to the Bryology and Hepa- 
ticology of North America. Part II. 4to. From the Me- 
moirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. IV. 
New Series. 

We are glad to see a second part of Mr. Sullivant's labours in the 
field* of Bryology and Hepaticology, the first of which we had occasion 
to mention in veiy high terms. And the second is no less important. 
It describes and figures with great clearness — 1. Leskea Fendleri, n. sp.; 
2. Schistidium anUfiyuum, n.sp. ; 3. Fissidens Eavenalii, n.sp.; 4. Bryum 
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Lenmrianum, n. sp. ; 5. Dieranam rhahdoearpum, n. sp. ; C, ffj/pnum 
Oriyanum, n, sp. ; 7. Jlj/pnuvf Oakeiii, Sull. ; 8. Sphagnum Torreg- 
a»Nm,u.Bp. ; 9. D-uUania plana, d.s^. ; 10. F/iillania N«ugueruU,B.a\i.; 
11. Riccia luteicmt, Scbwein. 



Spring, A. : Mojiographie de la Famille des Lyoopodiac^es. 1 Vol. 
4to, 357 pp. Bruxelles, 1542 et 1849. (^Extrail de* tomes XV. 
el XXIF. de» Mimoirea de i" Acade'mie Boj/ale de Be}gique.) 

Few men have been more indefutigablo in the stuiiy of any tribe of 
plants than Dr. Spriug has been in that of the Iyeopediaee(e, and the 
result, 03 shown in the present pnbUcation, is alike lionourable to him- 
self and useful to Botany at large. The able author establishes four 
genera ; — 

1. Lycopodiom. — Antberidiifl unilocuiaribus. Oophoridiis nnllis. 

S. Selaoinblla.. — Antlicridiis unilocularibus. Oophoridiis 3-4- 

3. Tmesiptbeis. — Antheridiis bilooularibus. Oophoridiis nullis. 

4. PaiLOTDM. — Antheridiis trilocularibus. Oophoridiis nullia. 
Ltcofodidm embraces 107 speaiea ; Selaginella, B09; TMEaiP- 

TEBia, S ; PsiLOTOM, i. An excellent " Morykologie et Orgrmogrofhie 
des LYCoroDiACEES," concludes the volume of 358 pages. 



Caeices Auericje Septentuionaiis exsiccala:. Edidit H. P. Cart- 
IVELL, fil.D. Part I. FeHH. Fan. Nov. Ebor. 
The above is the title of a fasciculus of dried specimens of North 
American Garices, chiefly gathered in tlie state of New York, and well 
preserved and named by Dr. Cnrtwell. We shall be glad to find that 
so useful a work, ou such a very diffieult and extensive genus, is en- 
couragcil in this country as well as in the United States. 
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